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NOTE TO THE SHREWSBURY EDITION 


r HIS IS, IN THE MAIN, A REPRINT OF THE 
original edition, published in 1912, with mistakes and 
misprints correfted, and with the addition of a few 
explanatory srotes and nTerences. Attention is diiefted 
to certSft changes rendered n jcessary by the passage of ;ime, 
by the publication in 1919 of tf p Memoir, and by the publics tion, 
now completed, of the Shrews Dury Edition of Butler’s W irks. 

The bio-bibliographical Sta ;ement has been entirely 1 ecaSl 
and brought up to date. Son e details which originally f )und 
a place in it when it was the noSt, if no^ the only, acce; sible 
Statement concerning Butler’; life and writings have aeen 
omitted because his readers ;an now refer to the Me ooir; 
furthermore those who posses*: this Shrewsbury edition c : the 
Note-Books possess also the sk tch of his life printed in vc i. 

The seleflions from his undergraduate efforts, v hich 
formerly appeared in section xxv, entitled “ Poems,” lave 
been removed from that pk ce because they have already 
appeared, and more fully, in vol. i of this edition. The selec¬ 
tions from other early work printed in the seftion entitled 
The Germs of Erewhon and of Life and Habit,” and the letter 
from a correspondence in Tbe Examiner entitled “ A Clergy¬ 
man’s Doubts,” printed at the end of the seftion headed 
‘‘ Truth and Convenience,” have been left in their original 
places in those sections notwith^^tanding their appearance in 
vols. i and xviii of this editidn. The editors believe that 
readers of the Note-Books will resent this repetition less than 
they would have resented any considerable change in the make¬ 
up of the volume. They also desired not to depart more than 
was necessary from the original intention with which the selec¬ 
tion and arrangement of the notes in the 1912 edition was made 
-they desired, that is, to preserve the,flow^ of Butler’s develop¬ 
ment along the channels of al^the many subjeds that interested 
him, so that the volume, even without any biographical State¬ 
ment, might Still present a resume of his mental growth. 

The laSt sedion entitled “ Poems ” now contains tu^o 
additional sonnets headed “ Remorse.” The first of these 
appeared in Tbe Nen’ Quarterly, neither of them appeared in 
the 1912 edition of the Note-Books; and both appeared in the 
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Memoir, where it is Slated that they were omitted from the 1912 
edition because they refer toMiss Savage,and before the public¬ 
ation of the Memoir nothing abolit her had been made public 
and it was imprafticable to give adequate ^information in an 
introduftory note. ^ ^ 

The jvords of Narcissus and of Ulysses, which up to now have 
not been obtainable except as‘part of the pianoforte scores, 
are now included among the “ Poems.” 

% H.F.J. 

1925. ^ A.T.B. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SHREWSBURY EDITION 


I 

T his being the la^t volume of what is 

likely to remain the definitive edition of Butter’s 
writings seems to be the only place for a few rema rks, 
som^of which ought to I ave been distributed more ap¬ 
propriately but that was not al vays possible, because afe^ r of 
them are about things which d d not happen till too late, and 
others escaped my memory ; t the right moment. I 1 ave 
avoided constantly interruptinj the reader by giving the j age 
wherein a quoted*note occurs he is invitgd to use the ii dex 
which will enable him to find a ivthinv in a moment. 

j O 


The suggestion is occasional y made that a further selei ion 
from Butler’s notes might be pi blished, and it is true that tl lere 
are, in his ms. volumes, notes which could appear; but many 
of his unpublished notes are quite uninteresting, merely in¬ 
tended to remind himself of something for future use, some of 
them being only passages copied from newspapers and other 
publications. Some of the later ones show traces of failing 
health and would have been destroyed if his earlier vigour had 
returned. Others again are unsuitable for publication because 
they refer to people in a way that might give offence; and 
when these people are dead thoy may have left descendants. 
This muSt, of course, be borne in mind by anyone who under¬ 
takes to make a further seleflion. Such seleftion might take 
the form of an enlargement of the 1912 volume, each new note 
being posted to the sedtion to which it may be thought moSt 
properly to belong. Thus there need be no interference with 
the sense of growth and continuity which was aimed at in the 
original seleftion. But as it is well known that readers do not 
approve of any extensive alteration in a book with which they 

* are already familiar, another course would be to produce a 
kind of postscript volume-a second series with headings, 
either new or old or both, and consisting of gleanings from the 
unpublished notes. It would be beyond my power to attempt 
either task. If, however, the latter course is ever followed -1 
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say the latter because I do not think that the former should 
even be considered-then, in order to avoid repetition, it muSt 
not be forgotten that there are already printed in the Memoir 
many notes which do not appear in the Note-hooks as pub¬ 
lished. , r 

There will be found to be a great deal of repetition in the 
MS. books and, as is said in the preface to the 1912 edition, 
many of the notes as they appear therein were formed by amal¬ 
gamating several notes into one. In the preface to the 1912 
edition I speak of a copy of the published volume with refer¬ 
ences showing where the material of which each note is 
composed can be found in the original Note-Books. This 
copy is now in the British Museum. In the Butler Colleftion 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, is a typescript and ms', copy 
of the Memoir which gives references for the notes therein 
quoted. There are in my possession two bound volumes of 
(moftly) Italian notes which should be consulted, in addition 
to the six bound volumes which constitute the main series; 
and there are further tmpublished notes in the ms. volume called 
“ Life and Habit, vol. 2 ” (see Shrewsbury Edition, vol. xviii, 
p. 103). 


Ill 

In the note headed “ Buying a Rembrandt ” Butler speaks 
of having bought a pi£hire, The Robing of Joseph before 
Pharaoh,” for forty shillings. He bequeathed this picture by 
his will to Gogin. I had to say this in the Memoir-, it was a 
risky thing to do, for I seemed to be disclosing the faft that 
Buder died possessed of a valuable work of art, and we might 
have had the authorities at Somerset House clamouring for 
duty; but we heard nothing from them, so I suppose they are 
only human, and have not read the Memoir. Should they now 
repair the omission they will cause me no further anxiety; an 
answer is ready in case of a claim. It has turned out that 
Buder was here “ too sanguine,” as he suspeded might be the 
case. Not long ago a friend of Gogin’s discovered in a 
corner of the canvas a name which was not noticed by Buder 
or by any of those to whom he showed it. The name is that 
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of de Wette, a painter whose identity is not clear. There are 
two de Wettes in Bryan’s DiBionarj of Painters and Engravers, 
Franz and Antony, and oth*ers of the name are mentioned; 
but the accounts are much confused. Anyhow, the pifture is 
not by Rgnbrandt, and those of my readers who may be tax¬ 
payers, will be glad to know that the Revenue has not 5een 
defrauded. 

The words used by Butler n this note-“ Knowing tl lat I 
am a little apt to be too sangu tne ’’-reveal one of his chr'Jac- 
teri^lics. He say# of ErneSl i i chapter 28 of The Way Oj All 
Flesh, “ Boys are sadly apt t( rush to conclusions ” an I he 
may have been thinking of h. mself. But “ Life is the a t of 
drawing sufficient conclusior^ from insufficient prcmi: es.” 
The insufficiency of his premi: es was what led him into < rror 
about “ Jutland ” and “ Wait< e,” and the white sheet he put 
on took the form of making j. note to record and corred" his 
blunders. In our eiforts to attain proficiency in this art, it is 
of less consequence to fail when judging of piftures and the 
meaning of words than when judging of one’s fellow men. 
Some of Butler’s notes record opinions about people which 
are not intended to be sufficient or final; they are temporary 
conclusions, working hypotheses, exercises in psychology, 
and he would have altered them at once, or destroyed them, if 
he had thought there was any risk of their being treated 
seriously, for the treating of s«ich obiter diBa as considered 
judgements is responsible for much of the misunderstanding 
and quarrelling that goes on in the world. There can scarcely 
be a man over thirty who has never suffered either from having 
sinned against others or from having been himself sinned 
against in this resped. Our failures constitute a microbe of 
whose habits Butler would have told^us something if he had 
written that essay on “ The Diseases *and Ordinary Causes of 
Mortality among Friendship’s ” which he proposes in the 
sedion headed “ Titles and Subjeds.” In his own life there 
was a Striking instance of a wrong conclusion about a man’s 
charader, from which, fortunately, no fatal consequences 
ensued. George Pontifex in The Way of All Flesh is his portrait 
of his grandfather founded on insufficient data. When he was 
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better informed, his punftiliousness made him contemplate 
re-writing the novel; instead of carrying out this idea he did 
his be§t to correft the wrong he imagined that he had done to 
his ancestor’s memory by writing The Life and Letters of 
Dr. Samuel Butler, 

In such of the notes as are included in this seleftion Butler’s 
expressed opinions about the charafters of unnamed people 
will be found to be subsidiary to his main purpose in making 
the note, so that it does not materially signify whether those 
opinions are corre6^ or not. Take the note- headed “ Bacon 
for Breakfast.” The incident occurred, if I remember right, 
in the Albergo dell’ Angelo at Faido in the Canton Ticino. 
There was the father of the family, with old mamma and three 
or four elderly unmarried daughters. I saw them. Or if at 
Faido I did not actually see this very family, at other places I 
saw other families. They never had any bacon; Butler had, 
and was obviously unconifortable. But it never seemed to me 
that his rashers drove the families mad. Probably he did not 
think so himself. If I may here draw a conclusion from in¬ 
sufficient data, I should say that his punftilious notions of 
propriety, together with his natural diffidence caused him to 
doubt whether he had done anything to entitle him to the 
luxury of bacon, and that this, combined with his sense of 
literary effeft, prompted him to put in forcible language what 
was in his mind. For as I sa^v after I had included the note 
among those entitled “ Written Sketches,” he was not desiring 
merely to give a snapshot of life among tourists in a sub- 
alpine albergo; his objefi was to show that a course of con¬ 
ventional morality does not always bring a man peace at the 
last. He himself had no querulous old wife who bored him, 
nor had he any xmsatis^ed, elderly daughters who ought to 
have been boring those fortunate men whom they had not con¬ 
trived to secure as husbands. C 5 n the other hand he had his 
bacon, and this was a foretaste of better things to come in 
consequence of having adopted a more reasonable mode of 
life. Of course, as soon as I realized this, I realized also that I 
had posted the note to the wrong account, and, being as free 
as Adam when, with no one to consult, he was naming the 
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animals, I at once shifted it to the seftion headed “ Elementary- 
Morality. ” 

This feeling uncomfortable, again, is another of Buder’s 
charafteriSlics. He al-vvays felt uncomfortable when he thoaght 
he had g^ more of the^ood tl ings of this world than som ione 
else who was in view at the r loment. And so in the«se( lion 
“ Material for Ereivhon Kevisih i ” he is jeering at himsell and 
his own soft-heartedness whei he says: 

“ No remedy can be too d :a§lic for such a disease a; the 
pain felt by another person. We find Wfj can generally bear 
the pain ourselves when we hi ve to do so, but it is intole able 
that we should know it is be; ig borne by anyone else. The 
mere sight of pain unfits peop for ordinary life ’’-and s( on. 

He was made uncomfort: ble, if not afhially unfit for 
ordinary life, in the note t eaded “ The English Ch irch 
Abroad ” because he could not get off to enjoy himself, skt tch- 
ing, on a Sunday morning wi hout seeing and being seen by 
the other visitors who were condemned to the Spiritual 
Treadmill of Divine Service in the hotel. The melancholy old 
Savoyard, with his hurdy-gurdy; the horses, cats, and dogs; 
and the flies in the window-panes in “ The Unity of Nature ” 
all made him “ very unhappy ” because they were failures and 
by his mere existence he was flaunting his good fortune. And 
so he used to wish that every one had ^i,ooo a year-not prac¬ 
ticable, perhaps, and if any stJch scheme could have been 
organized in his time there would have had to be a re-diStribu- 
tion after the War. 

I must, however, admit that some of his conclusions, and 
not always those which appeared to me leaSt fantastic, did 
occasionally turn out surprisingly right. So that one had to be 
careful, and I always tried to treat them as gravely as Handel 
used to treat the words which,his librettists gave him for some 
of his oratorios. He may have been right about the family at 
Faido who seemed to be driven mad by his bacon. 

His punftiliousness sometimes put on an unnecessary drag. 
In Italy we always travelled second-class and took our luggage, 
which was reduced to the smallest dimensions, in the carriage 
with us. The porter usually, especially in Sicily, began by 
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carrying our bags into the firS:-class waiting-room; Butler 
would never follow the porter; he always made him come out 
and take us into the second-class Vaiting-room. Yet we were 
in Italy, and he loiew that Italians are not particularly careful 
in matters of that kind; he also knew thjit the further/ juth you 
go the,less particular they are. Moreover, the porter was a 
servant of the company and, by taking our luggage in himself, 
was pradically committing his employers to condoning our 
trespass. But it was useless to point this out to Butler; he 
would lighten to nothing; we muSt pass throug.*i the second-class 
waiting-room because that was all we were entitled to. No 
harm ever came of this proceeding, at lea§l we never missed 
the train in consequence, although the exit doors of the second- 
class waiting-room were not opened until after those of the 
fir^t-class. It was the porter who suffered, that is if he had been 
hoping to get us Stowed away and to pocket his tip in time to 
return and pick up other travellers for that train. 

IV 

It is said in the Memoir (i, jy) that Butler’s rooms at St. 
John’s were at d New Court, top Story but one; and this is 
repeated as a note to “ Our Tour ” in vol. i of this edition, 
p. 25. The Statement is, I believe, accurate, but it is not all 
that there is to be said on the subjeft. I was at Cambridge in 
1924, conferring with Dr. Shore, Fellow of St. John’s, and 
with Mrs. Shore about the reframing and rehanging of Butler’s 
piftures which are in the Butler CoUeftion. Dr. Shore told 
me that when he was a young b.a. he kept in rooms on the 
ground floor of Staircase c in the Second Court on the right of 
the Staircase. He was sittting alone one day when there was 
a knock at his door. An unknown man entered and asked 
leave to look round the rooms, in which, he said, he had him¬ 
self kept when he was up. Dr.* Shore, of course, welcomed 
him and invited him to make himself at home. The unknown 
man looked round and said: 

“ Same old fire-place.” Then, after a pause, “ Same old 
gyp-room.” Another pause. “ Same old bed-room.” And 
so on, all round the rooms. 
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He would not Stay; but,‘ as he passed out he dropped his 
card on the comer of the ta^jle. Shore rushed at it-“ Mr. S. 
Butler ”-a name familiar to him because he had juSt been 
reading Erewhon, ‘He ran after his visitor, begged him to tt turn 
and sit iiawn, told him he hac been reading one of his b( oks, 
hoping that the information w )uld lead to a pleasant inten iew, 
instead of which it seemed o have the contrary effed for 
Butler bolted. Seeing again p laces which he had known ^ ong 
ago always affeded him, and, lo doubt, the being again i: i his 
old rooms made* him feel un :qual to a conversation w th a 
Stranger, however kind and hospitable; besides whicl he 
never could bear to be lionize 1. 

From which it follows that ‘le muSt have occupied two sets 
of rooms during his undergraduate days, in the New CDurt 
and in the Second Court; and it would be difficult to find two 
localities more violently contrasted in this, that, while the 
Second Court of St. John’s is probably the moSl beautiful in the 
University, nothing of that kind can be said of the New Court. 

There is a note about his friend Jason Smith, who also kept 
in the New Court. I do not know why I did not put it into 
the published Note-Books among “ Written Sketches,” for it 
always amused me. Maybe 1 feared that its effefl might be 
lost on a reader who could not envisage the Staircases in the 
New Court which appear to have been designed by an archi- 
teft who had become obsessed bjf some of those mediaeval illus¬ 
trations of the Inferno. 

JASON smith’s dream 

“ He had rooms at the top of the central Staircase in the New 
Court of St. John’s. One night he dreamed that he and his 
soul had become separated; |ie fancied himself lying on his 
bed bereft of soul, and he was wondering where it could have 
got to. Suddenly he saw a thin, shadowy figure at the bottom 
of the well of the Stairs that led to his own room. ‘ It is my 
soul,’ he exclaimed, ‘ I know it, and it is coming back to me.’ 
He watched breathlessly as it glided up the Stairs and finally 
Stopped at his own door. ‘ It will be with me,’ he cried, ‘ in 
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another second; I shall be alive again.’ But the figure threw 
up its hands in despair and glided J^ack again. It had forgotten 
its latch-key. Whereon Jason woke in terror.” 

V 

When I lived in Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, my laundress was 
Ann Roberts. Perhaps I ought to add that the laundresses in 
the Inns of Court and the Inns of Chancery correspond to the 
bedmakers in the Colleges at Cambridge; they live somewhere 
in the neighbourhood and come in to make the beds, clean up, 
and get ready any food which their employers may require in 
their rooms. One day-I suppose I muft have been suffering 
from a fit of depression-I exclaimed: 

“ Oh! I’m a useless sort of devil; I never seem to get any¬ 
thing done.” 

And Ann said; “I think you’re very industrious. Sir; 
you’re always either at your drawing, or your music, or your 
writing; you never sit idle reading.” 

I am afraid Ann was wrong; whereas if she had addressed 
her remark to Butler she would have been about right. He 
had read much in his school and college days; but after he 
returned from New Zealand, or (say) after about 1872-after 
he wrote Ereivhon-he was too busy to read for recreation. He 
wrote to Alfred Marks, 14th February 1889, about a book by 
Mrs. Marks that he should g&t it from Mudie’s. “ But,” he 
added, “ you know very well that I never read except under 
compulsion.” The compulsion when he did read was that 
he wanted the substance of the book for the purpose of what¬ 
ever he was writing. 

Not long ago I was reading Pride and Prejudice-! may say re¬ 
reading, and not idly as it turned out-and was brought up by 
the following passage in chapter,54; 

“ When the tea-things were removed, and the card-tables 
placed, the ladies all rose, and Elizabeth was then hoping to 
be soon joined by him [that is by Darcy] when all her views 
were overthrown by seeing him fall a viftim to her mother’s 
rapacity for whiSl-players, and in a few moments after seated 
with the reft of the party.” 
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I thought I temembered*something about someone having 
a rapacity in connexion wjth whiSt in some letter of Miss 
Savage’s. I searched and found in the Memoir, as printed, that 
she wrote to Butlfer on the 2nd February 1880: 

“ On'’Friday evening I fellviftim to Mrs. Lowe’s raprcity 
for whist, and did not get a cl ance of seeing The Athenae, <m at 
the Club.” 

Not being satisfied, I turni d up her original letter w^iich, 
for the purpose of the Menioi •, I had had copied by a tj piSl; 
therein I found the words “ I fell a vi^iim to Mrs. Lc we’s 
rapacity for whiSt-players ”-j iSt as Miss AuSlen wrote. This 
appeared to me to be evidcnc not only that Miss Savagt had 
recently been reading Tride ana*Prejudice but that Butler hac also 
been reading it, as a result, I s ippose, of her efforts to edi cate 
him in the art of novel-writiii r; we know that she made him 
read, or at leaSl sample, Midd’emarch when he was writing or 
contemplating The Way of Ad Flesh. There is a reference to 
Miss AuSten m the novel for which I have no doubt that we 
are indebted to Miss Savage; and he speaks of the Authoress 
of the Odyssey as a prehistoric Miss AuSten in his book about 
her (1897) yet it is probable that he did not look into any of the 
novels between 1880 and 1897. But he had a retentive memory 
and when he had once read anything he remembered it. He 
wrote to Robert Bridges (6th February 1900, Memoir, \\, 320), 
“ I have, I verily believe, the smallest library of any man in 
London who is by way of being literary.” And he probably 
sat idle reading as little as any of those of his contemporaries 
who were by way of being literary. 

Again he wrote to Robert Bridges on the 14th February 
1900; 

“ I have never read and never, I am afraid, shall read a line 
of Keats or Shelley or Coleridge or Wordsworth except such 
extrafts as I occasionally see in Royal Academy Catalogues.” 

You do not get to know much about these poets if you con¬ 
fine yourself to extrafts. Their works resemble beer, of which 
Dick Swiveller told the Marchioness that it cannot be taSled 
in a sip. You might keep a copy of Keats in your attenuated 
library, and, by reading him again and again, drink deep of 
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the particular spring of his poemsiand yet continue to believe 
in the legend that he was snuffed out by an article. The faft 
is that, however little Butler had read of the poems, he had 
read less of the letters; and his letters show vhat Keats was an 
unusually sensible man. I should think that Butkl would 
have liked him well enough if he had known him personally, 
and if he had not written all those verses. But perhaps not, 
for he had drawn conclusions about poets, and had gone so far 
as tc? write in his notes: “ Versifying is the lowest form of 
poetry; and the laSl^hing a great poet will do in these days is 
to write verses.” And of himself he used to say: “ I could not 
write ‘ How doth the little busy bee ’ to save my bloody soul 
from burning.” It is charafttriftic of him that, notwith- 
S^tanding this, when the call came he responded with the verses 
which we used for Narcissus and Ulysses; moreover, they gave 
him no difficulty. But they were done for the sake of Handel; 
and, although Buder was one of those who continue to develop 
all their lives, he never outgrew Handel. He did not hope to 
succeed in competing with “ the greatest of all musicians,” 
but he saw no reason why he should not reproduce (I do not 
say that even here he succeeded) something of the flavour of 
that librettist who, in the words which he supplied to Handel 
for Solomon^ wrote for the True Mother to sing: 

“ Can I see my Infant gor’d 
With the fierce relentless Sword? 

Can I see him yield his Breath 
Smiling at the Hand of Death, 

And behold the purple Tides 
Gushing down his tender Sides? 

Rather be my Hopes beguil’d 
Take him all but ^are my Child.” 

As time went on he was so much attrafted by the Iliad and 
the Odyssey that he translated both. And he learnt Shake¬ 
speare’s Sonnets by heart, and wrote a book about them- 
but then, as he used to say, “ Shakespeare is as good as prose,” 
and I suppose the same is true also of Homer and of the 
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Authoress of the Odyssey, i Finally he tore his own precept to 
tatters by writing the sonnejs with which this volume closes. 

I am particularly interefted in Butler’s opinion of Keats 
because of a meeting between the two men which occurred 
after th«sji had both entered into their True Life. On the and 
February 1922 1 delivered a le<f*ure on Butler in the Town Tall, 
Hamp§lead, in aid of the K;ats Memorial Fund. Beinard 
Shaw, at his own request, v as in the chair, the room was 
crowded and, partly as a co isequence of this event, i awn 
Bank was bought. It was i tading Dr. Sutler’s letters that 
disclosed to Butler that the R >yal Academy Catalogue nc tion 
which he had formed of hi grandfather was wrong, and 
caused him to fail in love wit*i the real man; and I think that 
the letters of Keats would hav> raised his opinion of the pc et as 
a man sufficiently high for h m not to have disapprove d of 
being made the unconscious neans of helping to do ho tour 
to his memory. 

I must be careful, however, <vhen I say that Butler had never 
read the letters of Keats. I muSl not risk drawing a wrong 
eonclusion from insufficient data. I am not entitled to say 
more than that I never heard him speak of having read them, 
and I do not believe he ever had read them. I make this 
reservation because in the Memoir, when writing about God 
the Known and God the Unknown, I said I had been told that some¬ 
thing like Butler’s views exprdfesed in that book were to be 
found in the works of Fechner, and I rashly added that Butler 
was not familiar with Fechner. Since Streatfeild’s death a 
bundle of papers in Butler’s writing has come into my posses¬ 
sion, and it consists of an analysis of some work, or of some 
part of a work, by Fechner which shows that I was making an 
over-statement. I do not think, however, that I was wrong 
in substance, because, so far %s I can make out what the ms. is 
about, Butler’s analysis is of a book on some other subjeft, 
and has nothing to do with his notions, or with Fechner’s 
notions, about God. Still it was rather a shock to me to find 
the bundle, and, though it is an unlikely supposition, I may 
some day get another shock by finding another buncile con¬ 
taining in his handwriting an analysis of the letters of Keats. 
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It must not be supposed that tl^is reading of letters always 
resulted in raising Butler’s opinion of the writer. Much would, 
of course, depend upon who the writer was. For instance, 
he read Mendelssohn’s Letters from Italy, and his dislike of 
Mendelssohn as a man was thereby deepened; so that would 
return ^om a performance of the Elijah or St. Paul saying that 
he felt as though he had been to tea with his sisters, and that 
the new curate had looked in to setde about the hymns for 
next'Sunday-all very correft and trivial. 

There are other writers-Ruskin, Thackeray, Scott, Lamb, 
Fielding, Dickens, Bunyan (some of whom are specially referred 
to in the Note-Books), whose works, as I said in the Introduc¬ 
tion to The Authoress of the Odyssey, Butler had read in his 
youth and of whom he does not invariably speak with the 
conventional respeft. There are Still other and more modern 
writers-William Morris for example. Mr. Emery Walker 
gave me a verbal account of how he had introduced Butler and 
Morris to one another. I asked him to write me a letter em¬ 
bodying the anecdote, and promised to include it in the 
Memoir. He wrote the letter and I unfortunately loSt it without 
publishing it. It was to the following effeft: 

One evening as Morris and Walker were coming out of the 
Hall of Clifford’s Inn, where the Society of Arts and Crafts 
used to meet, Butler was returning to his chambers in the Inn 
after having spent the evening <n Staple Inn with me. 

Walker said to Morris: “That is Samuel Butler. Shall I 
introduce you? ” 

Morris agreed and Walker performed the ceremony. They 
shook hands, and Morris said: 

“ Good evening, Mr. Butler. I am much pleased to make 
your acquaintance. I have read your books with interest.” 

Butler replied: “ GooS evening, Mr. Morris. I am much 
pleased to make your acquaintance. I have read your books 
with interest.” 

He was not going to allow himself to be outdone in polite¬ 
ness by a socialist. And there the matter ended. 

We know from Mackail’s Life of Morris that Morris had read 
Erewhon, but I doubt whether Butler had ever read any of 
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Morris’s books. He had 4 f course heard about him, juft as 
he had heard of Keats, and h^ had formed a working hypothesis 
which he might have seen reason to modify if he had taken 
suitable fteps. • 

-•te , VI 

In the Memoir, speaking of t ae flag of II Lombardo, ofte c f the 
fteamers in which Garibaldi and his Thousand volur teers 
arrived at Marsala in i860, I vrote (vol. ii, p. 300): “ Ii was 
a large flag, white and blue stripes, with the name o! the 
fteamer II iLombardo across it.’ This flag# after Butler’s d ;ath, 
was bought by the late Co ite Agoftino Sieri Pepoli and 
placed by him in the Museur in the Convent of the Ar lun- 
2iata;at Trapani, where I had s'jen it before writing the pa: sage 
in the Memoir. In 1920, after the publication of the Mem nr, I 
was in Trapani again, and visi ted the Annunziata. There was 
the flag; it is a large flag, as I said, and it has the nane II 
hombardo across it-quite cor-ed so far. But the ftripe:5 are 
not blue and white, they are red and white. When I saw those 
red and white ftripes in the Annunziata and thought of the 
blue and white ftripes in my l:>ook, I was reminded of Butler’s 
note: “ Zefferino Carcftia, a sculptor, told me that we had a 
great sculptor in England named Simpson. 1 demurred and 
asked about his work. It seemed that he had made a monu¬ 
ment to Nelson in Weftminfter Abbey. Of course I saw that 
he meant Alfred Stevens wh 5 had made a monument to 
Wellington in St. Paul’s. I cross-examined him and found 
that I was right.” 

It was only that the poor man’s power of remembering was 
too heavily interpenetrated with his power of forgetting. 
We cannot, every one of us, have such an exaft and retentive 
memory as Butler had. My own might perhaps be defined 
as a power of forgetting too lightly interpenetrated with a 
power of remembering. Whatever it should be called to 
diftinguish it from Zefferino’s it was at any rate good enough 
to remind me of the rapacity for something to do with whift 
in Miss Savage’s letter, so that I was able to lay that little error 
to reft. I should be more grateful to it if it had extended its 
goodness far enough to prevent my making the muddle 
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about the ftripes on Garibaldi’s dag. But, as Butler says in 
this volume, the power to make t^xiStakes is one of the criteria 
of life, and, as has been said by others, if we could not make 
mistakes we should not make anything else. ‘ 

• ^ 

t VII 

The notes about everything including within itself the ele¬ 
ment of its own contradiction culminate in one about God and 
the Devil in the course of which he says: 

“ For God is not,so white as he is painted and he gets on 
better with the Devil than people think. The Devil is too use¬ 
ful for him to wish him ill; and, in like manner, half the Devil’s 
trade would be at an end should any great mishap bring. God 
down in the world. For all the mouths they make at one 
another they play into each other’s hands and have got on so 
well as partners, playing Spenlow and Jorkins to one another, 
for so many years that there seems no reason why they should 
cease to do so. The conception of them, as the one absolutely 
void of evil and the other of good, is a vulgar notion taken 
from science whose priests have ever sought to get every idea 
and every substance pure of all alloy. God and the Devil are 
about as four to three. There is enough preponderance of 
God to make it far safer to be on his side than on the Devil’s, 
but the excess is not so great as his professional claqueurs 
pretend it is.” * 

This note was among those published in The New Quarterly 
before the appearance of the notes in book form. Some 
readers considered it irreverent; and I was sorry to be told by 
Desmond MacCarthy, the editor of the Review, that the head 
of a College in one of our Universities, a clergyman and a sub¬ 
scriber, who is since dead, when he came upon it in one of the 
numbers was so shocked that he .hastily dropped his subscrip¬ 
tion. I do not suppose that he destroyed all the copies of 
Shakespeare which he had in his Lodge because King Henry the 
Fifth says (iv, i, 4, 5): 

“ There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 

Would men observingly distil it out.” 
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I submit that if he had (fbservingly distilled out the soul of 
goodness which lives in Buyer’s words he would have found 
himself in agreement with it. The irreverence (if any) is only 
in the dress whdrein Butler clothed his meaning. But then 
that maiies all the difference. I am afraid that here Butle • was 
again guilty of infringing or e of his own precepts. • L i the 
seftion entided “ On the n aking of Music, Piftures. and 
Books ” he lays it down that ‘ A man’s Style in any art should 
be like his dress-it should atti ift as litde attention as poss) ble.” 
But his language about God ai d the Devihappears to have been 
•calculated to attract as much attention as possible. I d( • not 
know how to excuse him for writing the note, nor perh ips I 
shoujd add, how to excuse m''self for publishing it. My own 
offence would not matter so r luch if the notes were appe iring 
now for the first time, but )Oth the Review and the 1912 
edition appeared before the W.ir. I can plead that in the Review 
there was no grouping into sections with titles. We have seen 
how the placing of a couple of words as a tide confers upon 
them the power to affe£f the meaning of all that follows. The 
note we are now considering is Still grouped as in the 1912 
edition under “ Rebelliousness ” and that emphasizes its lan¬ 
guage or form-it helps to make the dress attraft attention; 
whereas iff had placed it in the next seftion, under “ Reconcili¬ 
ation ” I should have been emphasizing its meaning or substance. 
It would then have been in Company with that other note 
■“ Ourselves and the Clergy ” where he says that we and they 
mean much the same thing and that the difference is only about 
the way this thing should be put. We all agree in the main 
that there is a conflift eternally proceeding between the anti¬ 
thetical powers of good and evil. And we do not deny that 
the two meet and fuse, so that we cannot disentangle them and 
must leave both to grow together until the harvest. 

If an anthology of passages from Buder’s published notes 
were to be compiled with the intention of showing what he 
thought of his own life, in addition to “ Karma ” (the one in 
the first sedtion), “ Squaring Accounts,” “ Apologia,” and 
others, this note about God and the Devil would have to be 
included. And the colleddon would constitute a Song of 
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Thanksgiving fot all the undeserved enjoyment he had 
known. We speak of things as ^e find them, and, in saying 
that God and the Devil are about as four to three, he is saying 
that he considered himself among those fol whom life con¬ 
tains a preponderance of good. Towards the end^he had 
prafiicailly no family ties. He always had friends who were 
devoted to him and enough quarrelling with others to keep his 
liver in working order. He could grumble about want of 
money, but his financial crises never wrecked him. Above all, 
and better than all„.he had escaped ordination; unlike those 
who are compelled to preach as true what they believe to be 
false he was free to say, to write, and to publish only what he 
really believed. What had he* done that he should bp en¬ 
joying all this overplus of happiness-this transfigured form of 
bacon for breakfaS^t? Towers of Siloam were falling all around 
him, and yet life was a matter of being more frightened than 
hurt-its bark was worse than its bite. The Atones did not fall 
on him, they fell on the innocent old Savoyard with his 
hurdy-gurdy, on the overworked horses, on the superfluous 
cats and dogs, on the flies in window-panes who could sec 
something better beyond and were puzzled because they could 
not get through to it. He looked on humbly murmuring to 
himself: “ There, but for the grace of God, went Samuel 
Butler! ” And he was aware of a lower depth. The old 
Savoyard, however melanch 61 y, by merely continuing to 
live admits that he can Stand the suffering and the misery, other¬ 
wise he would have become, and perhaps ere long he will 
become, as one of those other unhappier creatures to whom 
life appears to be so absolutely devoid of good that their 
courage droops, they give up the struggle and go out in a 
Lament of Despair- , 

“ Non ragioniam di lor, ma gyarda, e passa.” 

VIII 

Butler had been taught in his childhood, among other things: 
(a) that God is absolutely void of evil; (^) that He made man 
in His own image; and (c) that we are all ndserable sinners. 
But the atmosphere of his mother’s knee had fogged his 
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undeveloped mind, and he^did not immediately perceive the 
obstacle that was lurking in,his path. Gradually time, know¬ 
ledge, and experience somewhat cleared his vision, and he 
began asking himself: Can m serable sinners be properly said 
to be in^the image of a Creator who is void of evil? More 
time, knowledge, experience a id, especially, thinking for lim- 
self, revealed to him that the contradiftion was only a iitde 
one, easily swallowed up in th' greater one that everythin^; has 
in it something of that to whi :h it is moSt opposed. Life and 
death, memory and forgetf Iness, mal® and female, love 
and hatred-there is never any absolute anything, neither leity 
nor devil. And so in c' Cuming? he speaks of Gc d as 
the^ ineffable contradi£iion ii" terms whose presence nom can 
cither ever enter or ever esca >e.” But in ordinary life ‘ we 
treat these things so much as matters of course that, though 
they are visible enough if we choose to see them, we negleft 
them normally altogether witliout for a moment intending to 
deny their existence.” 

Thus it comes about that he, who is one of the mo 5 t lucid 
«f our writers, nevertheless, treating these things as matters 
of course, adopting the normal attitude and neglefting to 
insist upon the contradiftions, sometimes puzzles his readers 
by falling back into the usages of Langar. They should not 
be put off by this. To get the beSl out of him we muSt not sit 
idle reading. It is worth whil(f to dig down and discover the 
treasures of thought which lie hidden under his words. But all 
readers have their moments of lassitude. 

Hans Faesch was puzzled when Butler sent him a copy of the 
“ In Memoriam ” printed in the laSl seftion of this volume. 
He could not imderStand how Butler reconciled it with his 
theological notions to speak of Heaven and God as he does in 
this poem, the laSl two lines o/ which are: 

“ So take him into thy holy keeping, O Lord, 

And guide him and guard him ever and fare him well.” 

And Butler wrote to Hans (Memoir, ii, 205):] 

“ You muft not "think that I am becoming more a believer 
in prayer and all that nonsense than I was. We think exactly 
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the same, but I know no words tb^t express a very deeply felt 
hope so well as those I have used, ^d the faft that others make 
money by prostituting them shall not Stop me from using 
them when I am in the humour for doing so/* 

A friend of mine, who understands Butler quite well, was 
puzzledtby a passage which I wrote in the Memoir (i, 564-5) about 
the Seven Humbugs of Christendom. It refers to a sentence in 
chapter 12 of A/ps and SanBuaries (current edition) where Butler 
names Raffaelle, Plato, Dante, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
and Goethe as five qf the Humbugs, adding “ and two others, 
neither of them Englishmen.” One of the two was Beethoven, 
whom he did not dare to retain though he had originally 
included him by name. And I \<rote that he omitted the name 
of the other, the Seventh Humbug, because he did not wish to 
give offence to any worthy reader of the Theobald type who 
might get so far in his book. My friend complained that, 
since Butler was by nature and conviftion entirely in sympathy 
with Jesus Christ, he ought not to have thought of Him as one 
to be included in his list. But there are two Jesus ChriSts, the 
real one-the Jesus of Nazareth-and that other one-the Jesus 
of Langar. On my pointing this out to my friend and telling 
him that Butler was referring to the latter, he expressed himself 
as satisfied. 

It seems that a writer also may be subjeft to moments of 
lassitude. If I had had my wiC» about me I should have made 
Butler’s meaning clearer by printing this note which is in his 
MS. Note-Books. It may be suspefted that he had been reading 
Blake, or had at leaSt looked into The Marriage of Heaven and 
HeU. I do not know whether he had done so, but I think not; 
and anyhow we have seen enough of the working of his mind 
to know that he was capable of writing the note even if he had 
never heard of Blake. 

CHRIST AND THE WORLD 

“ They are as incompatible now as ever to all good Christians. 
By Christ I do not mean the mere man Christ Jesus, but public 
spirit and straightforwardness as against selfishness and mean- 
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ness. The whirligig of Ti|ie has so brought in his revenges 
that Christ and the Devil h^ve changed places, and Christ has 
become but as one of the Kingdoms of this World.” 

We must not take leave of Butler’s notions of God without 
a reference to his artjfles Goa the Known and God the Unknown 
(vol. xviii of this edition). The belong to 1879, and oae o ojedt 
of them was to show that God is incarnate in man and )Q all 
organic beings, living, moving, and having His being ii i us, 
in Whom also we live and mo 'e and have our being. He' uses 
these words in a sober, lite. al sense, \^ith no Straining of 
language, no metaphor, no s] mbolism. After 1879 he < ame 
to see that the inorganic kingdc m cannot be excluded: “ St )nes 
must be our relations-poor* relations, no doubt, but Still 
relations.” And he intended to re-write the articles anl to 
insist that the inorganic kingc om is not without intelligt nee, 
for God, who is Life, is in everything. The Intelligence, or 
God, in the inorganic world may at present be dormant, but 
it is none the less there, awaitmg some change in its environ¬ 
ment which will wake it up and cause it to show unmistakable 
signs of life. He found, however, as he says in Unconscious 
Memory^ that he would have had to reconstruct the articles, 
and this he never did. 

Thereafter this pantheistic idea of the omnipresence of mind 
in the universe permeated and coloured all his thoughts and 
many of his notes. To us, of coarse, it is moSt interesting when 
conned to ourselves, before the recognition of the poor 
relations, and, thus restricted, is perhaps expressed moSt com- 
paCtly in the following passage from the seventh article entitled 
“ The Likeness of God ”: 

“ For the theologian dreams of a God sitting above the 
clouds among the cherubim who b]ow their loud, uplifted 
angel-trumpets before Him and humour Him as though He 
were some despot in an Oriental tale; but we enthrone Him 
upon the wings of birds, on the petals of flowers, on the faces 
of our friends, and upon whatever we most delight in of all 
that lives upon the earth. We, then, can not only love Him, 
we can do that without which love has neither power, nor 
sweetness, but is a phantom only, an impersonal person, a vain 
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stretching forth of arms towards s|omething that can never fill 
them-we can express our love aqd have it expressed to us in 
remrn. And this not in the uprearing of Slone temples-for 
the Lord dwelleth in temples made with other organs than 
hands-nor yet in the cleansing of our hearts, but in the caress 
bestowed upon horse and dog, and kisses upon the lips of 
those we love,” 


IX 

I am writing thesie words, the laSl that I shall write in this 
edition of Butler’s works, within a month of the 18th June 1925, 
which will be the twenty-third anniversary of the day on which 
he was born into the Life of ihe World to Come. And I 
am writing them at Arona, the town where he became 
acquainted with Isabella (Memoir, ch. 16). On enquiry I 
found that her family is connected by marriage with that of 
my landlord who has told me that she died a few years ago and 
is buried here. I have been to the cemetery to see her grave; 
and, knowing Butler’s dislike of cut flowers and his disap¬ 
proval of funeral wreaths, I took none with me. 

ISABELLA 2 ANETTA 
12 SETTEMBRE 1842 
8 OTTOBRE 1911 

As I read this inscription I rtmembered how Butler used to 
talk about Isabella; of how in 1871 he had Stayed for some 
weeks at the hotel kept by her family; how he was rowed 
over nearly every day to Angera and spent his time there 
sketching in the CaSlle, the birthplace of S. Carlo Borromeo, 
and was rowed back to Arona in the evening, with the boat¬ 
man’s boy, Tonio, “ curkd up a little mite of an objefi in the 
bottom of the boat,” He told nje of how Isabella and he had 
become so friendly that, because he was afraid of what might 
happen, he had not been to Arona since. And so it fell out 
that the next time he went I was with him. 

It was an autumn day in 1878, described in A/ps and 
/Aar/w (chapter 23 of the current edition). We drove from Varese 
to Angera and had lunch in a garden where, hopping round us 
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and picking up the crumbi, were tame sparrows and a jay; 
and prowling about was an efluivocal poodle who, wewere told, 
though he was “ a truly hunting dog ” might nevertheless be 
trusted not to mdeft the sparrows. After we had explored the 
ca§lle, Tonio, now su^ciently grown up to have a boat of his 
own which he had named tnt Isabella, “ pulled us acsosf the 
warm and sleepy lake, so far t le mo§l beautiful of all evei i the 
Italian lakes ” to Arona. W< walked up from the quay and 
approached the Albergo d’lta ia and Buder, feeling ashf med 
of himself and unhappy, said “ There slje is Standing a the 
door,” and began his Slamm< ring apologies for having sept 
out of her way all those years. But Isabella, seeing nothii g of 
his unhappiness, seeing notb*ng but Buder, came dowr the 
Steps' smiling, and holding c at her hand as she interru ated 
him: 

“ And this year you have c ame, and I am very glad tc see 
you.” 

The memory of her beauty, her dignity, her constancy, her 
kindness brought into my mind that passage near the end of 
Bren/bon Ksvkited where Mr. Higgs opens the little box which 
Yram had placed in his room, and discovers the two buttons 
and the lock of his own hair: 

“ If a lovable woman-aye or any woman-has loved a man, 
even though he cannot marry her, or even wish to do so, at 
any rate let him not forget her—and he had forgotten Yram as 
completely until the laSt few days as though he had never seen 
her.” 

Standing before Isabella’s grave I could not but wonder 
whether, perhaps, she had been in Butler’s mind when he 
wrote tMs passage. But it would npt do. The words, like 
the sonnets which now appear at the end of the Nole-Books 
under the heading “ Remorse*,” were a by-produd: of the edit¬ 
ing and arranging his correspondence which had occupied him 
intermittently while he was writing Erewhon Bevkited. He had 
forgotten Isabella, or had tried to forget her, and among his 
correspondence he found no button, no lock of hair, no letter 
—nothing to remind him of her. And my thoughts wandered 
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away from the cemetery at Aro^a to another cemetery at 
Finchley where, in February 1885^ were laid to teSt the ashes 
of another woman who, he believed, had loved him “ though 
he could not marry her or even wish to do so.” There were 
plenty of letters among his correspondence to remind him of 
Miss Savage, and I knew that it was from her, and not from 
Isabella, that the inspiration had come when he wrote the 
passage in Erewhon Revisited, as it had come also from her when 
he wrote the two sonnets of remorse, and attempted two others, 
one of which was to, have contained the line: 

“ Death bound me to her when he set me free.” 


X 

I take this opportunity of thanking those who have con¬ 
tributed to the labour of producing the Shrewsbury Edition. 
I do this in Butler’s name and on his behalf, only regretting 
that he is not here to do it himself in his own language. 

First must be mentioned Mr. Jonathan Cape who originated 
the idea and by his public-spirited enterprise has earned the 
thanks of ail Butler’s admirers. 

Next comes his partner, Mr. G. Wren Howard, to whom 
has fallen the designing of the books, the choice of the paper, 
the type, the binding, and the method of illustration. 

And there are others on the ftaff of Jonathan Cape, Limited, 
whom I also thank for their co-operation. Like most things 
in life the bringing out of the Shrewsbury Edition has taken 
longer than was anticipated, but, throughout, the generosity 
and patience of these gentlemen have rendered an arduous task 
also a delightful one. 

Next, there is Emery Walker, an old and valued friend of 
Butler, and of myself. I'he negatives of moSt of the illustra¬ 
tions belong to him, and he freel^ lent them to us. The photo¬ 
graphs were originally taken by him for plates done by another 
process for other books, and the collotypes in this edition could 
not have been made without his negatives unless we had had 
fresh ones taken and that would have been expensive, difficult, 
and sometimes impossible. 
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I believe it is unusual foV co-editors to thank each other for 
their assistance. But this i\ an exceptional case and I wish to 
give special thanks to Bartholomew. I knew something of his 
abilities before from the way in which he shepherded me 
through the produftion of t)ie Memoir\ but he has suqtfised 
even me by his devoted care, his sleepless attention,*and the 
wisdom of his advice. He ha 5 considered everything do'm to 
the last page of the laSt voli.me with a thoroughness 'yhich 
makes me reel that without him the work could not have been 
accomplished, and fills me w th pity for ^nyone who is at all 
responsible for seeing a large work through the press wi hout 
his help. 

I also thank Mr. G. W. N'^ebb of the University Lit rary, 
Cambridge, for much assiStarce; he has read the proofs, has 
adapted old indexes to the new pagination, and has compiled 
the new indexes. 

It may be considered, finall}-, that Butler would have wjshed 
me also to receive some thanks. I resemble moSt people in 
that I am always happy to receive anything I can get, and the 
less I deserve it, the happier I am. With great pleasure I 
acknowledge that I have already received the thanks of ail 
who have helped in this produdion. It will be a continuing 
delight for me to contemplate the twenty volumes which are 
the result of our collaboration. 


Butler made a note which haimted me all the time I was 
writing the Memoir and has continued to haunt me all the time 
I have been editing his works. It was an idea for a sketch or 
an essay: 

TWO WRITER? 

“ One left little or nothing about himself and the world 
complained that it was puzzled. Another, mindful of this, 
left copious details about himself, whereon the world said 
that it was even more puzzled about him than about the man 
who had left nothing, till presently it found out that it was also 
bored, and troubled itself no more about either.” 
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It would be a pity if the wotl(^' should be bored because 
it has too copious details about mtler. Puzzled it no doubt 
will be, but that, it seems, was inevitable either way. As things 
are now there is this to be said, that the world will be puzzled 
about fafts and not about what it would have imagined to be 
fafts if t6o little had been disclosed. And if too much has been 
told, that has been largely his own doing, for he made himself 
partmps crimink by leaving so much of such great interest in 
such admirable order. It is true that a quarter of a century 
ago there were fer/ who would have predifted that any 
memorial would ever be raised to him; it is equally true that 
there are many notes in this volume showing that he himself 
was among those few. We Know from what went on in 
Erewhon that he had not a high opinion of Statues; and we 
know from Erewhon Rievkited that it would have been worse 
than giving him a Statue if we had dedicated a temple to him. 
I think that no form of memorial would have pleased him 
better than this complete edition of his works. 

He might have been inclined to delay the date of its appear¬ 
ance until more than one-third of that threescore years and 
ten of immortality which he hoped he might inherit should 
have passed. He might have wished to allow another decade 
to expire; for in 1955 those of us who are left will be keeping 
the one hundredth anniversary of the day on which he was born 
into the Life of this World-tftat life which he spent in doing 
his work among us. I should like to be present at the celebra¬ 
tion. It is more probable, however, that it will be an occasion 
for the turning down of an empty glass. If so, I may perhaps 
be allowed so far to anticipate the event as to send my saluta¬ 
tions to all the gueSts, and to express my moSl cordial wish 
that they may enjoy a vary happy evening. 

' HENRY FESTING JONES. 

Arona, Lago Maggiore, 

Italy. 
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E arly in his life samuel butler began to 

carry a note-book ai^d to write down in it anything he 
wanted to remember; it might be something he heard 
’ some one.say, more commonly it was something be said 
himself. In one of these notes he gives a reason for niaking 
them: 

“ One’s thoughts fly so fa t that one muft shoot then; it is 
no use trying to put salt on tl leir tails.” 

So he bagged as many as ne could hit and preserved them, 
re-written on loose sheets of paper which constituted a : ort of 
museum Stored with the wis ;, beautiful, *and Strange cr< atures 
that were continually wingk g their way across the field of his 
vision. As he became a mo«e expert marksman his col eftion 
increased and his museum g rew so crowded that he wa ited a 
catalogue. In 1874 he Star ed an index, and this led to his 
reconsidering the notes, destroying those that he remembered 
having used in his published books and re-writing the remain¬ 
der. The re-writing shortened some but it lengthened others 
and suggested so many new ones that the index was soon of 
little use and there seemed to be no finality about it (“ Making 
Notes,” p. ^itpoff). In 1891 he attacked the problem afresh 
and made it a rule to spend an hour every morning re-editing 
his notes and keeping his index up to date. At his death, in 
1902, he left five bound volumes, with the contents dated and 
indexed-about 225 pages o^losely written sermon paper to 
each volume-and more than enough unbound and un-indexed 
sheets to make a sixth volume of equal size.' 

In accordance with his own advice to a young writer (p. 570, 
poff), he wrote the notes in copying ink and kept a pressed 
copy with me as a precaution againft fire; but during his life¬ 
time, unless he wanted to refer to something while he was in 
my chambers, I never looked at them. After his death I took 
them down and went through them. I knew in a general way 
what I should find, but I was not prepared for such a multitude 
and variety of thoughts, refleftions, conversations, incidents. 
There are entries about his early life at Langar, Handel, school 

' See p. xiv of this volume, 
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days at Shrewsbury, Cambridge, Christianity, literature. New 
Zealand, sheep-farming, philosopl^^, painting, money, evolu¬ 
tion, morality, Italy, speculation, photography, music, natural 
history, archaeology, botany, religion, book-keeping, psy¬ 
chology, metaphysics, the Iliad, the Odyssey, Sicily, archi¬ 
tecture, ethics, the Sonnets of Shakespeare. I thought of pub¬ 
lishing the books juSt as they Stand, but too many of the entries 
are of no general interest and too many are of a kind that muSt 
wait if they are ever to be published. In addition to these 
objections the confusjon is very great. One would look in the 
earlier volumes for entries about New Zealand and evolution 
and in the later ones for entries about the Odyssey and the 
Sonnets, but there is no attempt at arrangement and an5rwhere 
one may come upon something about Handel, or a philosophi¬ 
cal reflection, between a note giving the name of the beSt hotel 
in an Italian town and another about Harry NichoUs and 
Herbert Campbell as the Babes in the Wood in the pantomime 
at the Grecian Theatre. This confusion has a charm, but it is 
a charm that would not, I fear, survive in print and, personally, 
I find that it makes the books diStraCIing for continuous reading. 
Moreover they were not intended to be published as they Stand 
(“ Preface to Vol. u,” p. 216, poff); they were intended for his 
own private use as a quarry from which to take material for 
his writing, and it is remarkable that in praClice he scarcely 
ever used them in this way (“ Thate Notes,” p. i 6 i,poff). When 
he had written and re-written a note and spoken it and re¬ 
peated it in conversation, it became so much a part of him that, 
if he wanted to introduce it in a book, it was less trouble to 
re-Slate it again from memory than to search through his 
precious indexes ” for it and copy it (“ Gadshill and Trapani,” 
p. 193, “ At Piora,” p. 27J, poff). But he could not have re¬ 
stated a note from memory if he had not learnt it by writing it, 
so that it may be said that he did use the notes for his books, 
though not precisely in the way he originally intended. And 
the constant re-writing and re-considering were useful also by 
forcing him to settle exaCHy what he thought and to State it as 
clearly and tersely as possible. In this way the making of the 
notes must have had an influence on the formation of his Style- 
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though here again he had no such idea in his mind when writing 
them (“ Style,” p. li^pon). 

In one of the notes he says: 

“ A man may make, as it were, cash entries of himself in a 
day-book, but the enAies in tl e ledger and the balancing < )f the 
accounts should be done by < ithers.” * 

When I began to write tl e Memoir of Butler on wl ich I 
am §lill engaged,^ I marked all the more autobiographical 
notes and had them copied; a ^ain I was Struck by the ini ereSl, 
the variety, and the confusic n of those 5 left untouche. 1 . It 
seemed to me that any one w lo undertook to become Bx tier’s 
accountant and to poSt his cnjries upon himself would hi ve to 
settle first how many and whi t accounts to open in the If dger, 
and this could not be done un ’ il it had been settled which terns 
were to be seledled for poStir g. It was the difficulty of chose 
who dare not go into the wai er until after they have learnt to 
swim. I doubt whether I should ever have made the plunge 
if it had not been for the interest which Mr. Desmond Mac- 
Carthy took in Butler and his writings. He had occasionally 
browsed on my copy of the books, and when he became editor 
of a review, the New Quarterly, he asked for some of the notes 
for publication, thus providing a praftical and simple way of 
entering upon the business without any very alarming plunge. 
I talked his proposal over with Mr. R. A. Streatfeild, Butler’s 
literary executor, and, having obtained his approvd, set to 
work. From November 1907 to May 1910, inclusive, the New 
Quarterly published six groups of notes and the long note on 
“ Genius” (p. \-ii,poft). The experience gained in selefting, 
arranging, and editing these items has been of great use to me 
and I thank the proprietor and editor of the New Quarterly for 
permission to republish such of the motes as appeared in their 
review. • 

In preparing this book I began by going through the notes 
again and marking all that seemed to fall within certain groups 
xoughly indicated by the arrangement in the review. I had 
these selefted items copied, diftributed them among those 
which were already in print, shuffled them, and turned them 
' It appearedln 1919. 
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over, meditating on them, familiarizing myself with them, and 
tentatively forming new groups! While doing this I was 
continually gleaning from the books more notes which I had 
overlooked, and making such verbal alterkions as seemed 
necessary to avoid repetition, to correfi: obvious errors, and 
to remove causes of reasonable offence. The ease with which 
two or more notes would condense into one was sometimes 
surprising, but there were cases in which the language had to 
be varied and others in which a few words had to be added to 
bridge over a gap;*as a rule, however, the necessary words 
were lying ready in some other note. I also reconsidered the 
titles and provided titles for many notes which had none. In 
making these verbal alterations' I bore in mind Butler’s own 
views on the subjed which I found in a note about editing 
letters: 

“ Granted that an editor, like a translator, should keep as 
religiously close to the original text as he reasonably can, and, 
in every alteration, should consider what the writer would have 
wished and done if he or she could have been consulted, yet 
subjeft to these limitations, he should be free to alter according 
to his discretion or indiscretion.” 

My “ discretion or indiscretion ” was less seriously Strained 
in making textual changes than in determining how many, and 
what, groups to have and which notes, in what order, to in¬ 
clude in each group. Here is a Kote Buder made about classifi¬ 
cation: 

“ Fighting about words is like fighting about accounts, and 
all classification is like accounts. Sometimes it is easy to see 
which way the balance of convenience lies, sometimes it is 
very hard to know whether an item should be carried to one 
account or to another.” • 

Except in the group headed ‘‘ Higgledy-Piggledy,” I have 
endeavoured-to poSt each note to a suitable account, but some 
of Butler’s leading ideas, expressed in different forms, will be 
found posted to more than one account, and this kind of re¬ 
petition is in accordance with his habit in conversation. It 
would probably be correft to say that I have heard him speak 
the sul^ance of every note many times in different contexts. 
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In seeking for the mo§l charafteriStic context, I have shifted 
and shifted the notes and considered and re-considered them 
imder different aspeds, taking hints from the delicate chameleon 
changes of significance that came over them as they harmoadzed 
or discorded with their new surroundings. Presently I cs ught 
myself restoring notes to positions they had prdviously 
occupied instead of finding new places for them, and tl e in¬ 
creasing frequency with whicl difficulties were solved by these 
restorations at last forced me tc the conclusion, which I acc :pted 
only with very great regret, tl at my labours were at an ei a. 

I do not exped every one t< ■ approve of the result. If had 
been trying to please every (ne, I should have made o ily a 
very short and unrepresentative seledion which Mr. Fifield 
would have refused to publish. I have tried to make stich a 
book as I believe would have pleased Butler. That is tc say, 
I have tried to please one who. by reason of his intimate know¬ 
ledge of the subjed and of the difficulties, would have looked 
with indulgence upon the many mistakes which it is now too 
late to corred, even if I knew how to corred them. Had it 
been possible for him to see what I have done, he would have 
deteded aU my sins, both of omission and of commission, and 
I like to imagine that he would have used some such consoling 
words as these: “ Well, never mind; one cannot have every¬ 
thing; and, after all, Le mieux eH Vennemi du bien.” 

Here will be found much of what he used to say as he talked 
with one or two intimate friends in his own chambers or in 
mine at the close of the day, or on a Sunday walk in the 
country round London, or as we wandered together through 
Italy and Sicily; and I would it were possible to charge these 
pages with some echo of his voice and with some refledion of 
his manner. But, again, one cannot have everything. 

“ ‘ Men’s work we have,’ quoth one, ‘ but we want them- 
Them palpable to touch and clear to view.’ 

Is it so nothing, then, to have the gem 
But we mud cry to have the setting too? ” 

In the New Quarterly each note was headed with a reference 
to its place in the Note-Books. This has not been done here 
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because, on consideration, it seeing useless, and even irritating, 
to keep on putting before the reaaer references which he could 
not verify. I intend to give to the British l^useum a copy of 
this volume wherein each note will show where the material 
of which it is composed can be found*; thus, if the original 
Note-Books are also some day given to the Museum, any one 
sufficiently interested will be able to see exaftly what I have 
done in seleding, omitting, editing, condensing, and classify¬ 
ing. 

Some items are Aicluded that are not a£hially in the Note- 
Books ; the longest of these are the two New Zealand articles 
“ Darwin among the Machine's ” and “ Lucubratio Ebria ” 
as to which something is said in the Prefatory Note to “ The 
Germs of Erewhon and of hife and Habit ” (p. ^z,poif). In that 
prefatory note a Dialogue on Species by Butler and an auto¬ 
graph letter from Charles Darwin are mentioned. Since the 
note was in type I have received from New Zealand a copy of 
the Weekly Press of 19th June 1912, containing the Dialogue 
again reprinted and a facsimile reproduftion of Darwin’s letter. 
I thank Mr. W. H. Triggs, the present editor of the Press, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, also Miss Colborne-Veel and the 
members of the Staff for their industry and perseverance in 
searching for and identifying Butler’s early contributions to 
the newspaper. 

The other principal items ndl' aftually in the Note-Books are 
the Letter to T. W. G. Butler (p. 46, poff), “ A Psalm of Mon¬ 
treal ” (p. ^^i,pofi), and “ The Righteous Man ” (p. 594, pofT). 
I suppose Butler kept all these out of his notes because he 
considered that they had served their purpose; but they have 
not hitherto appeared in a form now accessible to the general 
reader. 

All the footnotes are mine and so are all those prefatory notes 
which are printed in italics and the explanatory remarks in 
square brackets which occur occasionally in the text. I have 
also preserved, in square brackets, the date of a note when any¬ 
thing seemed to turn on it. And I have made the index. 

Ine Biographical Statement is founded on a skeleton Diary 
which is in the Note-Books. It is intended to show, among 
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other things, how intimately the great variety of subje£ts 
touched upon in the notes Entered into and formed part of 
Butler’s working life. It does not Slop at the i8th of June, 
1902, because, as he says (p. 16,poif), “ Death is not more the 
end of some than it is»the beg nning of others and, a^ain 
(p. 'itpoSf), for those who comi' to the true birth the life we 
live beyond the grave is our truest life. The Biographical 
Statement has accordingly been carried on to the present t me 
so as to include the principal e\ ents that have occurred dm mg 
the opening period of the “ ^ Dod average three-score p ars 
and ten of immortality ” whicl he modestly hoped he mi ght 
inherit in the Life of the Work to Come. 

‘ HENRY FESTING JOI ES. 

Mount Eryx, 

Trapani, Sicily. 

Auguh 1912 . 
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The letter S followed by a roman numeral refers to the volume in the 
Shrewsbury Edition in which the work concerned will be found, and where 
further information about it is given. Further biographical particulars will 
be found in the sketch prefixed to vol. i of the Shrewsbury Edition. 

• 

1835. Dec. 4. Samuel Sutler b« )f n at Langat Reftory, Nott mg- 
ham, son of the Rev Thomas Butler, who was the 
son of Dr. Samuel Bu'ler, Head Master of Shrews! ury 
School from 1798 to 1836, and afterwards Bisho > of 
Lichfield. 

1843-4. Spent the winter in Rome and Naples with his far lily. 
1846. Went to school at Alles ey, near Coventry. 

1848. Went to school at Shrev sbury under Dr. Kennedy. 

„ First heard the music ol •Handel. 

1853-4. Went to Italy for the s.;cond time with his family. 

1854. Entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge. While at 
Cambridge he wrot< various short satirical pieces, 
and contributed to Tbe Eagle (the magazine of St. 
John’s College) (s.i). 

1858. Bracketed izth in the firSl class of the Qassical Tripos 

and took his degree. 

„ Went to London and began to prepare for ordination, 
living among the poor and doing perish work: this 
led to his doubting the efficacy of infant baptism and 
hence to his declining to take orders. 

1859. Sailed for New Zealand and Started sheep-farming in 

Canterbury Province f while in the colony he wrote 
much for The Press of Christchurch, n.z. (s.i). 

1862. “Darwin on the Origin of Species: a Dialogue,” 

unsigned but written by Butler, appeared in The Press, 
and was followed by correspondence to which Butler 
contributed (s.i). 

1863. A Fir ft Year in Canterbury Settlement', made out of his 

letters home to his family together with three articles 
reprinted from The Eagle (s.i). 

„ “ Darwin among the Machines,” a letter signed “ Cel- 

larius ” written by Butler, appeared in The Press (s.i). 

1864. Sold out his sheep-run and returned to England in com¬ 

pany with Charles Paine Pauli, whose acquaintance 
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he had made in the colohy. He brought back enough 
to enable him to live quietly, settled for good at 
15 QifFord’s Inn, London, and began life as a painter, 
Studying at Cary’s, Heatherley’c, and the South 
Kensington Art Schools apd exhibiting piftures 
, occasionally at the Royal Academy and other 
exhibitions: while Studying art he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of, among others, Charles Gogin, William 

* Ballard, and Thomas William Gale Butler. 

1864. “Family Prayers”: a small painting by Buder, now 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge (reproduced 
s.xvii). 

i86j. “ Lucubratio Ebria,” an«article, containing variations of 
the view put forward in “ Darwin among the 
Machines,” sent by Butler from England, appeared 
in Tbe Press (s.i). 

„ Tie Evidence for the Resurrection of fesus drift as given by 
the Four Evangelifts critically examined', a pamphlet, 
written in New Zealand, published anonymously. 
The conclusion arrived at is that the evidence is 
insufficient to support the belief that Christ died and 
rose from the dead. Buder made use of this in 
writing The Fair Haven (s.iii). 

1865-72. Papers for The Reasoner, The Dran^ing-Room Gaze^e, 
etc. (s.i). 

1869-70. Was in Italy for four months, his health having 
broken down in consequence of over-work. 

1870 or 1871. First meeting with Miss Eliza Mary Ann Savage, 
from whom he drew Alethea in The Way of All Flesh 
(s.xvii). 

1872. Eretvhon, or Over the Range: a work of sadre and imagina¬ 
tion, published anonymously (s.ii). Also second 
edition, revised and dbrrefted. 

1875. Death of his mother. 

„ Erewhon translated into Dutch. 

„ The Fair Haven: an ironical work, purporting to be 
“ in defence of the miraculous element in our Lord’s 
ministry upon earth, both as against rationalistic 
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impugners and certain orthodox defenders,” written 
under the pseudonym of John Pickard Owen, with 
a memoir of the supposed author by his brother 
William •BickerSleth Owen. This book reproduces 
the substance of his pamphlet on the Resurred ion 
(s.iir). Also seconc edition, disclosing Butl it’s 
authorship. 

1874. “Mr. Heatherley’s Hoi day,” his mo§t important oil 
painting, exhibited at * he Royal Academy Exhibiti >n; 
now in the National Gallery of British Art (re| ro- 
duced s.v). 

1876. Having invested his me ley in various companies hat 

failed, one of which had its works in Canada, ind 
having spent much ti ne during the laSt few year; in 
that country, trying unsuccessfully to save par of 
his capital, he now n turned to London, and dui ing 
the next ten years experienced serious financid 
difficulties. 

„ First meeting with Henry FeSting Jones. 

1877. Life and Habit: an essay after a completer view of 

Evolution; dedicated to Charles Paine Pauli: 
although dated 1878 the book was published on 
Butler’s birthday, 4th December 1877 (s.iv). 

1878. “ A Psalm of Montreal ” in Tbe Spectator (s.xx). 

„ A Portrait of Butler, painted in this year by himself, 
now at St. John’s Ccfllege, Cambridge (reproduced 
s.rv). 

1879. Involution, Old and New: a comparison of the theories 

of Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, and Lamarck with that 
of Charles Darwin (s.v). 

„ “ A Clergyman’s Doubts ” and “ God the Known and 
God the Unknown ” appeared in The Examiner 
(s.xviii). * 

„ Erewhon translated into German, 

1880. Unconscious Memory: a comparison between the theory 

of Ewald Hering and the Philosophy of the Unconscious 
of Eduard von Hartmann, with translations and 
preliminary chapters (s.vi). 
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1880. A Portrait of Butler, painted in this year by himself, 

now at the Schools, Shrewsbury. A third portrait 
of Butler, painted by himself about this time, is at 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 

1881. A property at Shrewsbury, in which under his grand- 
• father’s will he had a reversionary interest contingent 

on his surviving his father, was re-settled so as to 
make his reversion absolute. He mortgaged this 
reversion and bought small property near London; 
this temporarily aUeviated his financial embarrass¬ 
ment but added to his work, for he spent much time 
in the management of the houses, learnt book¬ 
keeping by double-entry, and kept elaborate ac¬ 
counts. 

„ A/J>s and Sanctuaries of Piedmont and the Canton Ticino'. 
illustrated by the author, Charles Gogin, and Henry 
FeSting Jones: an account of his holiday travels with 
dissertations on moSt of the subjects that interested 
him (s.vn). Though dated 1882 it appeared in 1881. 

1882. Second edition of Eno/ution, Old and Neju; with a short 

preface alluding to the recent death of Charles Darwin, 
an appendix, and an index (s.v). 

1883. Began to compose music as nearly as he could in the 

Style of Handel. 

1884. Selections fi’om Previous Works; with “A Psalm of 

Montreal ” and “ kemarks on G. J. Romanes’ 
Mental Evolution in Animals ” (s.vni, see p. xiii). 

1885. Death of Miss Savage. 

„ Gavottes, Minuets, Fugues, and other short pieces for the 
piano, by Samuel Butler and Henry FeSting Jones. 

1886. Lnck, or Cunning as the main means of Organic Modification ? 

(s.viii). Though dated 1887 it appeared in 1886. 

,, Holbein’s “ La Danse a note on a drawing in the 
Museum at Basle (s.xix). Another edition, 1889. 

„ Stood, unsuccessfully, for the Slade Professorship of 
Fine Art in the University of Cambridge. 

„ 29th Dec. Death of his father and end of his financial 
embarrassments. 
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1887. Engaged Alfred Emery Cathie as clerk and general 

attendant. 

„ Was entertained at dinner by the Municipio of Varallo- 
Sesia oil the Sacro Monte. 

1888. Took up photography. 

„ Ex Voto\ an account of the Sacro Monte eft: New 
Jerusalem at Varallo- Sesia. Illuftrations from pb >to- 
graphs by the authoi (s.ix). , 

„ Narassfis: a Cantata in he Handelian form, words ind 
music by Samuel Bi.tler and Henry FeSting J< nes 
(s.xx). 

„ In this and the two follo wing years he contributed S' tme 
articles to T/je Univehal Kevteti’ (s.xix). 

1890. Began to ftudy count srpoint with William Sfiith 
RockStro and continied to do so until RockSlro’s 
death in 1895. 

1892. “ The Humour of Homer a Ledhire (s.xix). 

„ Went to Sicily, the fir§t of many visits, to coUedt 
evidence in support of his theory identifying the 
Scheria and Ithaca of the Odyssey with Trapani and 
the neighbouring Mount Eryx. 

1895. “ L’Origine Siciliana dell’ Odissea ” (s.xii, see p. xxxv). 
„ “ On the Trapancse Origin of the Odyssey ”: aug¬ 

mented translation of above (s.xii, see p. xxxv). 

1894. Ex Veto translated into Italian. 

„ “ Ancora suU’ origine dell’ Odissea ” (s.xii, see p. xxxv). 

1895. Went to Greece and the Troad to make up his mind 

about the topography of the Iliad. 

1896. The Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler (his grandfather). 

2 vols. (s.x and xi). 

,, His portrait painted by Charles Gogin, now in the 
National Portrait Gajlery (reproduced s.xiii). 

1897. The Authoress of the Odyssey (s.xii). 

,, Death of Charles Paine Pauli. 

1898. The Iliad rendered into Ejiglish prose (s.xiii). 

1899. Shakelpeare’s Sonnets reconsidered and in part rearranged 

(s.xiv). 

1900. The Odyssey rendered into English prose (s.xv). 
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1901. Erewhon Tkevkited'. this was a return not only to Erewhon 

but also to the subject of the pamphlet on the 
Resurre£Hon (s.xvi), 

„ Erewhon'. new and revised edition (s.ii). 

1902. 18th June. Death of Samuel Butler. 

• * 

1902. Dec. An obituary notice by Henry FeSling Jones in The 
. Eagle. 

1903. “ Samuel Butler: records and memorials acolle6lion 

of obituary notices with a note by R. A. Streatfedd, 
his literary executor, printed for private circulation; 
with reproduction of a photograph of Butler taken at 
VaraUo in 1889 (portfait reproduced s.xviii). 

„ The Way oj All Flesh', a novel, written between 1872 
and 1885, published by R. A. Streatfedd (s.xvn). 

1904. “Seven Sonnets and A Psalm of Montreal”; printed 

for private circulation (s.xx). 

„ Essays on Life, Art, and Science', being reprints of mo§t 
of his Universal Review articles, together with two 
lectures (s.xix). 

,, Ulysses', an Oratorio, words and music by Samuel 
Butler and Henry Feeling Jones (s.xx). 

„ “ Diary of a Journey through North Italy to Sicdy in 

the spring of 1903, undertaken for the purpose of 
leaving the mss. of tljree books by Samuel Butler at 
Varallo-Sesia, Aci-Reale, and Trapani,” by Henry 
Feeling Jones; with reproduction of Gogin’s portrait 
of Butler (portrait given s.xiii). Printed for private 
circulation. 

1903. Ulysses sung through at 32 Clanricarde Gardens, the 
residence of Mr. H. J. T. Wood. 

1907. Nov. Between this date and May 1910 some extracts 

from the Note-Books of Samuel Butler appeared in 
The New Quarterly under the editorship of Desmond 
MacCarthy (s.xx). 

1908. Mr. A. C. Fifield took over all the Butler books by 

arrangement with R. A. Streatfeild, and in this and 
the fodowing years re-issued mo§l of them. 
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1908. i6thjuly. The firft Erewhon dinner at Pagani’s Restaur¬ 

ant, Great Portland Street; 3a persons present: the 
day was fixed by Professor Marcus Hartog. 

„ Second edifion of The Way of All Flesh (s.xvri). 

1909. God the Known and God tne Unknown republished in book 

form from The Exarriner (1879) '^ith prefatory note 
by R. A. Streatfeild (f .xviii). 

„ 15 th July. The secom Erewhon dinner at Pag'<aii’s 

Restaurant; 53 pres<nt: the day was fixed by Mr. 
George Bernard Sha v. , 

1910. 9th Feb. “Samuel Buder, Author of Erewhon a 

paper read before the British Association of Hom( ^eo- 
pathy at 43 Russell Square, w.c., by Henry FeS ing 
Jones. Some of Bu let’s music was performec by 
Miss Grainger Kerr, Mr. R. A. Streatfeild, Mr. J A. 
Fuller Maitland, and Mr. H. J. T. Wood, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Associatic>n (s.i). 

,, June. Unconscious Memry-. a new edition entirely 
reset with a note by R. A. Streatfeild and an intro- 
duftion by Marcus Hartog, Professor of Zoology in 
University College, Cork (s.vi). 

„ 14th July. The third Erewhon dinner at Pagani’s 
Restaurant; j8 present: the day was fixed by the 
Right Honourable AuguSline Birrell, x.c., m.p. 

„ 16th Nov. “Samuel Butler, Author of Erewhon'*'. a 
paper read before the^HiSlorical Society of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, by Henry FeSting Jones. The 
Master, Mr. (now Sir) R. F. Scott, who was also Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, was in the chair and 
a vote of thanks was proposed by Professor Bateson, 
F.R.s. (s.i). . 

„ 28th Nov. Eife and Habit: a new edition, with a preface 
by R. A. Streatfeild and author’s addenda, being 
three pages containing passages which Butler had 
cut out of the original book or had intended to insert 
in a future edition (s.rv). 

1911. 25thMay. ThejubileenumberofT/6^PwJ',New Zealand, 

contained an account of Butler’s conneftion with the 
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newspaper and reprinted “ Darwin among the 
Machines ” and “ Lucubratio Ebria ” (s.i). 

1911. 15 th July. The fourth Erewhon dinner at Pagani’s 

Restaurant; 75 present: the day was fixed by Sir 
William Phipson Beale, Bart.,tK.c., m.p. 

„ Nov. “ Charles Darwin and Samuel Butler: a Step 
towards Reconciliation,” by Henry FeSting Jones. 
A pamphlet giving the substance of a correspondence 
between Mr. (afterwards Sir) Francis Darwin and the 
author, a;jd reproducing letters by Charles Darwin 
about the quarrel between himself and Butler referred 
to in chapter 4 of Unconscious Memory (s.vi). 

„ Ewluiion, Old and Nop: a* reprint of the second edition 
(1882), with prefatory note by R. A. Streatfeild 
(s.v). 

1912. The Note-Books of Samuel Butler^ Author of '’’‘Erewhon’': 

seleftions arranged and edited by Henry FeSting 
Jones, with portrait (s.xx). 

„ iSt June. Letter from Henry FeSting Jones in The Press, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, about Butler’s “ Dia¬ 
logue,” which had appeared originally in The Press 
20th December 1862, and could not be foimd (s.i). 
„ 8thjvme. “Darwin on the Origin of Species: a Dia¬ 
logue ” discovered in consequence of the foregoing 
letter and reprinted in The Press (s.i). 

,, 15 th June. The Press reprinted some of the correspond¬ 

ence, etc., which followed on the original appearance 
of the “ Dialogue ” (s.i). 

„ Some of Butler’s water-colour drawings having been 
given to the British Museum, two were included in 
an exhibition field there during the summer. 

„ 12th July. The fifth Erewhon Dinner at Pagani’s 

Restaurant; 90 present: the day was fixed by Mr. 
(now Sir) Edmund Gosse, C.B., ll.d. 

„ Notice of Butler in The DiHionary of National Biograply, 
second supplement, by T. Seccombe. 

1913. The Pair Haven: new edition, with introduftion by 

R, A. Streatfeild (s.iii). 
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1915. Alps and San£iuarieh new edition, with author’s 
revisions and index, and introduftion by R. A. 
Streatfeild (s.vii). 

,, The Humour* of Homer, and other Essays’, a new edition 
of the volume of 1904, with the addition of “ The 
Humour of Homer,” a biographical sketch («.i) by 
H. F. Jones, and a pc rtrait (s.xvm and xix). 

„ nth July, The sixth Grewhon dinner at Paga>ii’s 
Restaurant; 112 pres(nt: the day was fixed by he 
Master of St. John’s < 'ollege, Caiiibridge, Mr. (n )w 
Sir) R. F. Scott. 

„ Two copies of the Greeic Testament, full of margi lal 
notes by Butler, an(t two copies of his pampl let 
about the Resurredio i given to St. John’s Colle ^e, 
Cambridge: these, wi h some mss. given at an ear ier 
date, laid the foundation of the Butler Colled on 
(see under 1917). 

1914. A Fir ft Year in Canterbury Settlement, with other Early 

Essays, edited by R. A. Streatfeild (s.i). 

„ 5rd July. The seventh and laSl Etewhon dinner at the 
Holbom Restaurant; 160 present, including ladies; 
the day was fixed by Mrs. George Bernard Shaw. 

1915. Samuel Butler ; a critical fiudy, by Gilbert Cannan. 

1916. 6th Jan. Death of his sister, Mary Butler. 

„ Samuel Butler, author of Erewhon ” x the man and his 
work, by John F. Harris. 

1917. Samuel Butler, author of “ Erewhon” (1835-1902); a 

memoir, by Henry FeSting Jones. 2 vols. Six 
advance copies of this work, ultimately published 
in 1919, printed and distributed. No illustrations. 

„ The Butler Colledion at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
began to take shape, and increased rapidly during the 
next two years. 

1918. 13th March. Death of his sister, Harriet Fanny, Mrs. 

G. L. Bridges. 

1919. 6th Feb. Death of Richard Alexander Streatfeild, his 

literary executor. Under Streatfeild’s will Butler’s 
literary estate passed to H. F. Jones, In this and 
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succeeding years such i^utler mss. as had not already 
been given to public institutions were distributed; 
particulars will be found in the bibliography prefixed 
to the Memoir. * 

1919. Samuel Butler: a memoir., by H. B. Jones. 2 vols., with 
• numerous illustrations. 

1920. Samuel Butler: a memoir, by H. F. Jones: second im- 
, pression, with a few correftions and portraits of Miss 

Savage and of Alfred Emery Cathie added. 

„ Unconsciom ^emoty: third edition (s.vi). 

„ Luck, or Cuming?: second edition, revised (s.viii). 

„ Erewhon translated into French by Valery Larbaud. 

1921. Messrs. Jonathan Cape took over the business of Mr. 

A. C. Fifield, and with it all his interests in Butler. 
By a further agreement all publishing rights in Butler 
were transferred to them. 

„ The Samuel Butler Collection at St. John’s College, Cambridge: 
a catalogue and a commentary, by H. F. Jones and 
A. T. Bartholomew. Illustrated. This colleflion of 
MSS., books, and pi£hires by Butler; of books and 
articles about him; and of books and objefts formerly 
in his possession, is constantly augmented. 

,, The Way of All Flesh translated into French by Valery 
Larbaud. 

„ Samuel Butler: a sketcL by H. F. Jones, published 
separately (s.i). ' 

1922. 2nd Feb. Lefture by H. F. Jones entitled “ Samuel 

Butler: afterthoughts ” at the Town Hall, Haver- 
Stock Hill, N.W., Mr. George Bernard Shaw in the 
chair. 

,, The Authoress of,the Odyssey: second edition, corrected 

(S.XI1). 

„ The Odyssey translated: second edition, correfted (s.xv). 

„ Life and Habit translated into French by Valery Larbaud. 

1923. The Shrewsbury Edition of the Complete Works of 

Samuel Butler, edited by H. F. Jones and A. T, 
Bartholomew (20 vols.), began to appear. 

„ Eretuhon. Illustrated edition. 
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1924. Erewhon Eevkited translated into French by Valery 

Larbaud. 

„ Hesiod’s Works and Days, translated into English by 
Butler, privately printed by the London County 
Council Central Schocl of Arts and Crafts (s.xix) 

„ Samuel 'Butler, by C. E. M. Joad. (Roadmaker Series.' 

1925. A Bibliography of the writing s of Samuel Butler, and ofwriti igs 

about him, by A. J. H >pp6; with some letters from 
Samuel Butler to Rev. 1 G. Fleay, now fir§l publish ;d. 
„ Samuel Butler: critic and j. hilosopher. Academisch Prc ef- 
schrift... door P. J. d e Lange. 

,, An hiHorical and critical tmerv of Samuel Butler's liter try 
works. Academisch 1 'roefschrift . . . door W. G. 
Bekker. 

1926. The Shrewsbury Editior of the Complete Works of 

Samuel Butler comple ed. 
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The Note-3ooks of Samuel Sutler 

I. LORD, WHAT IS MAN? 

. MAN 



E ARE LIKE BILLIARD BALLS IN A GAVIE 
played by unskilful p ayers, continually being ne trly 
sent into a pocket, bu: hardly ever getting right nto 
one, except bjr a flukt. 

i 


We are like thi§tle-down I lown about by the wind- -up 
and down, here and there-but lot one in a thousand ever jet¬ 
ting beyond seed-hood. 


iii 

A man is a passing mood co ning and going in the mind of 
his country; he is the twitching of a nerve, a smile, a frown, 
a thought of shame or honour, as it may happen. 

iv 

How loosely our thoughts muSt hang together when the 
whiff of a smell, a band playing in the Street, a face seen in the 
fire, or on the gnarled Stem of a tree, will lead them into such 
vagaries at a moment’s warning. 

V 

When I was a boy at school at Shrewsbury, old Mrs. Brown 
used to keep a tray of spoiled tarts which she sold cheaper. 
They moSl of them looked pretty right till you handled them. 
We are all spoiled tarts. 

ft 

vi 

He is a poor creature who does not believe himself to be 
better than the whole world else. No matter how ill we may 
be, or how low we may have fallen, we would not change 
identity with any other person. Hence our self-conceit 
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sustains and always muSl suftain us till death takes us and our 
conceit together so that we need no more suSaining. 

vii ' 

Man must always be a consuming fire or be consumed. As 
for hell, we are in a burning fiery furnace all our lives-for 
what is life but a process of combustion? 


• LIFE 

1 

We have got into life by Stealth and petitio principn, by the free 
use of that contradid:ion in terms which we declare to be the 
most outrageous violation of our reason. We have wriggled 
into it by holding that everything is both one and many, both 
infinite in time and space and yet finite, both like and unlike 
to the same thing, both itself and not itself, both free and yet 
inexorably fettered, both every adjeftive in the diftionary and 
at the same time the flat contradiftion of every one of them. 

ii 

The beginning of life is the beginning of an illusion to the 
effed that there is such a thing as free will and that there is such 
another thing as necessity-tlje recognition of the faft that 
there is an “ I can ” and an “ X cannot,” an “ I may ” and an 
I must.” 

iii 

Life is not so much a riddle to be read as a Gordian knot 
that will get cut sooner or later. 

w 

Life is the distribution of an error-or errors. 

V 

Murray (the publisher) said that my Ufe of Dr. Butler was 
an omnium gatherum. Yes, but life is an omnium gatherum. 

2 
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vi 

Life is a sj^er^tion. But superstitions are not without 
their value. The,snairs shell is a superstition, slugs have no 
shells and thrive juSt as well. But a snail without a snell 
would not be a slug unless it had also the slug’s indifference 
to a shell. 

V i 

Life is one long process of gi tting tired. 

vi i 

My days run through me as ater through a sieve. 

ij 

Life is the art of drawing sufficient conclusions from 
insufficient premises. 


X 

Life is eight parts cards and two parts play, the unseen 
world is made manifest to us in the play. 

xi 

Lizards generally seem to have loSt their tails by the time 
they reach middle life. So havcimoSl men, 

xii 

A sense of humour keen enough to show a man his own 
absurdities, as well as those of other people, will keep him 
from the commission of all sins, or nearly all, save those that 
are worth committing, 

xiii 

Life is like music, it mu§t be composed by ear, feeling, and 
inftinft, not by rule. Nevertheless one had better know the 
rules, for they sometimes guide in doubtful cases-though not 
often. 
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xiv 

There are two great rules of life, the one general and the 
other particular. The firft is that every one can, in the end, 
get wnat he wants if he only tries. This is the general rule. 
The particular rule is that every individual is, more or less, 
an exception to the general rule. 

XV 

Nature is essentially mean, mediocre. You can have 
schemes for raising the level of this mean, but not for making 
every one two inches taller than his neighbour, and this is what 
people really care about. 


xvi 

All progress is based upon a universal innate desire on the 
part of every organism to live beyond its income. 


THE WORLD 

i 

The world is a gambling-table so arranged that aU who enter 
the casino tnuSt play and all muSl lose more or less heavily in 
the long run, though they win occasionally by the way. 

ui 

We play out our days as we play out cards, taking them as 
they come, not knowing what they will be, hoping for a lucky 
card and sometimes getting one, often getting juSl the wrong 
one. 

. iii 

The world may not be particularly wise-Slill, we know of 
nothing wiser. 

iv 

The world will always be governed by self-intereft. We 
should not try to Slop this, we should try to make the self- 
intereSt of cads a little more coincident with that of decent 
people. 
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* 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE WORLD 

There is an eternal antagonism of interest between the indi¬ 
vidual and the world at large. The individual will not so much 
care how much he may suffer in this world provided he can 
live in men’s good thoughts ..ong after he has left i^ The 
world at large does not so muc h care how much suffering the 
individual may either endure oc cause in this life, provide I he 
will take himself clean away oat of men’s thoughts, whe'dier 
for good or ill, when he has left it. 


MT AFE 

i 

I imagine that life can give nothing much better or n luch 
worse than what I have myself experienced. I should say 1 had 
proved pretty well the extremes of mental pleasure and pain; 
and so I believe each in his own way does, almost every man. 

ii 

I have squandered my life as a schoolboy squanders a tip. 
But then half, or more than half the fun a schoolboy gets out 
of a tip consists in the mere faft of having something to 
squander. Squandering is in itself delightful, and so I found 
it with my life in my younger days. I do not squander it now, 
but I am not sorry that I have squandered a good deal of it. 
What a heap of rubbish there would have been if I had not! 
Had I not better set about squandering what is left of it? 


THE LIFE WE LIVE It? OTHERS 

A man should spend his lifd or, rather, does spend his life in 
being bom. His life is his birth throes. But moft men mis¬ 
carry and never come to the true birth at all and some live 
but a very short time in a very little world and none are eternal. 
Still, the life we live beyond the grave is our truest life, and 
our happiest, for we pass it in the profoundeSt sleep as though 

J 
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we were children in our cradles. ' If we are wronged it hurts 
us not; if we wrong others, we do not suffer for it; and when 
we die, as even the Handels and Bellinis and Shakespeares 
sooner or later do, we die easily, know neither fear nor pain 
and live anew in the lives of those who,have been begotten of 
our w«rk and who have for the time come up in our room. 

An immortal like Shakespeare knows nothing of his own 
immortality about which we are so keenly conscious. As he 
knows nothing of it when it is in its highest vitality, centuries, 
it may be, after hi^ apparent death, so it is beSl and happiest 
if during his bodily life he should think little or nothing about 
it and perhaps hardly suspeft that he will live after his death 
at all. 

And yet I do not know -1 could not keep myself going at 
all if I did not believe that I was likely to inherit a good average 
threescore years and ten of immortality. There are very few 
workers who are not sustained by this belief, or at leaSt hope, 
but it may well be doubted whether this is not a sign that they 
are not going to be immortal-and I am content (or try to be) 
to fare as my neighbours. 

THE WORLD MADE TO ENJOY 

When we grumble about the vanity of all human things, inas¬ 
much as even the nobleSt works are not eternal but muSt 
become sooner or later as thdtigh they had never been, we 
should remember that the world, so far as we can see, was 
made to enjoy rather than to laSl. Come-and-go pervades 
everything of which we have knowledge, and though great 
things go more slowly, they are built up of small ones and 
must fare as that which piakes them. 

Are we to have our enjovment of Handel and Shakespeare 
weakened because a day will cofne when there will be no more 
of either Handel or Shakespeare nor yet of ears to hear them? 
Is it not enough that they should Stir such countless multitudes 
so profoundly and kindle such intense and affeftionate admira¬ 
tion for so many ages as they have done and probably will 
continue to do? The life of a great thing may be so long as 
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• 

ptaftically to come to immortality even now, but that is not 
the point. The point is that if anything was aimed at at all 
when things began to shape or to be shaped, it seems to have 
been a short life ^nd a merry one, with an extension of time in 
certain favoured cases, rather than a permanency even of the 
very beSt and nobleS. And, when one comes to thirric i )f it, 
death and birth are so closel' correlated that one coulc not 
destroy either without deSlro) ing the other at the same ime. 
It is extinftion that makes creation possible. 

If, however, any work is t< have long life it is not en *ugh 
that it should be good of its kind. Many ephemeral tl ings 
are perfeft in their way. It n uS: be of a durable kind as w^eu. 


LIVING IK OTHERS 

We had better live in others is much as we can if only because 
we thus live more in the race, which God reaUy does seem to 
care about a good deal, and less in the individual, to whom, 
so far as I can see, he is indifferent. After we are dead it 
matters not to the life we have led in ourselves what people 
may say of us, but it matters much to the life we lead in others, 
and this should be our true life. 


When I am inclined to complain about having worked so 
many years and taken nothing but debt, though I feel the want 
of money so continually (much more, doubtless, than I ought 
to feel it"), let me remember that I come in free, gratis, to the 
work of hundreds and thousands of better men than myself 
who often were much worse paid than I have been. If a man’s 
true self is his karma-the life*which his work lives but which 
he knows very little about and by which he takes nothing- 
let him remember at lea§l that he can enjoy the karma of others, 
and this about squares the account-or rather far more than 
squares it. [1883.] 
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BIRTH AND DEATH 

i 

They are fun«ftions one of the other and if /ou get rid of one 
you muft get rid of the other also. There is birth in death and 
death iA birth. We are always dying and being born again. 

Life is the gathering of waves to a head; at death they break 
into a million fragments each one of which, however, is 
absorbed at once into the sea of life and helps to form a later 
generation which comes rolling on till it too breaks. 

iii 

What happens to you when you die.^ But what happens to 
you when you are born.> In the one case we are born and in 
the other we die, but it is not possible to get much further. 

iv 

We commonly know that we are going to die though we 
do not know that we are going to be born. But are we sure 
this is so? We may have had the moSl gloomy forebodings 
on this head and forgotten all about them. At any rate we 
know no more about the very end of our lives than about 
the very beginning. We come up unconsciously, and go down 
unconsciously; and we rarely see either birth or death. We 
see people, as consciousness, between the two extremes. 

REPRODUCTION 

Its base mu§l be looked for not in the desire of the parents 
to reproduce but in the discontent of the germs with their sur¬ 
roundings inside those parents, and a desire on their part to 
have a separate maintenance.” fi88o.J 

* “ The doftrine preached by Weismann was that to Start with the body 
and inquire how its charaftets got into the germ was to view the sequence 
from the wrong end; the proper Starting point was the germ, and the real 
.question was not ‘ How do the charafters of the organism get into the 
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THINKING ALMOST IDENTICALLY 

The ova, spermatozoa, and embryos not only of all human 
races but of ^ thmgs that live, whether animal or vegetable, 
think little, but that little almo^ identically on every subj id. 
That “ almost ” is the little rift within the lute which by ind 
by will give such different charader to the music. [1889.] 

IS LIFE WOR TH LIVING? 

This is a question for an embryo, not for a man. [1883 ] 

EVACU -.TIONS 

There is a resemblance, greater or less, between the pleasure 
we derive from all the evacuati ms. I believe that in all cases 
the pleasure arises from rest-rest, that is to say, from the con¬ 
siderable, though in moSt cases unconscious labour of retaining 
that which it is a relief to us to be rid of. 

In ordinary cases the effort whereby we retain those things 
that we would get rid of is unperceived by the central govern¬ 
ment, being, I suppose, departmentally made; we-as dis¬ 
tinguished from the subordinate personalities of which we are 
composed-know nothing about it, though the subordinates 
in question doubtless do. But when the desirability of remov¬ 
ing is abnormally great, we know about the effort of retaining 
perfedly well, and the gradual increase in our perception of 
the effort suggests Strongly that there has been effort all the 

germ-cell which it produces i ’ but ‘ How are the charafters of an organism 
represented in the germ which produces it? ’ Or, as Samuel Butler has it, the 
proper Statement of the relation between successive generations is not to 
say that a hen produces another hen .through the medium of an egg, but 
to say that a hen is merely an egg’s way of producing another egg.”- 
Breedingand the Mendelian Discovery, by A. D. Darbishire. Cassell and Co., 
1911 , pp. 187-8. 

“ It has, I believe, been often remarked that a hen is only an egg’s way 
of making another egg.” -Life and Habit, chapter 8. 

And compare the idea underlying “The World of the Unborn" in 
Erewhon. 
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time, descending to conscious and great through unconscious 
and normal from unconscious and hardly any at all. The 
relaxation of this effort is what causes the sense of refreshment 
that follows all healthy discharges. ‘ 

All our limbs and sensual organs, ia faft our whole body 
and life, are but an accretion round and a fostering of the 
spermatozoa. They are the real “ He.” A man’s eyes, ears, 
tongue, nose, legs, and arms are but so many organs and tools 
that minister to the protedion, education, increased intelli¬ 
gence and multiplication of the spermatozoa; so that our 
whole life is in reality a series of complex efforts in resped of 
these, conscious or imconscious according to their comparative 
commonness. They are the central fad in our existence, the 
point towards which all effort is direded. Relaxation of effort 
here, therefore, is the moSt complete and comprehensive of all 
relaxations and, as such, the supreme gratification-the moSt 
complete rest we can have, short of sleep and death. 

MAN AND HIS ORGANISM 

i 

Man is but a perambulating tool-box and workshop, or office, 
fashioned for itself by a piece of very clever slime, as the 
result of long experience; and truth is but its own most 
enlarged, general, and enduring sense of the coming together¬ 
ness or con-venience of the various conventional arrangements 
which, for some reason or other, it has been led to sandion. 
Hence we speak of man’s body as his “ trunk.” 

ii 

The body is but a pair of pincers set over a bellows and a 
Slewpan and the whole fixed upon Stilts. 

iii 

A man should see himself as a kind of tool-box; this is 
simple enough; the difficulty is that it is the tools themselves 
that make and work the tools. The skill which now guides 
our organs and us in arts and inventions was at one tim<> 
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exercised upon the invention of these very organs themselves. 
Tentative bankruptcy afts afford good illustrations of the 
manner in which organisms have been developed. The 
ligaments which bind the tendons of our feet or the valves of 
our blood vessels are •the ingenious enterprises of indivicual 
cells who saw a want, felt that they could supply it, and have 
thus won themselves a position among the old ariSlocracj of 
the body politic. 

The most incorporate tool-:iS an eye or a tooth or the iSt, 
when a blow is Struck with it- nas Still sonjething of the ,'m~ 
ego about it; and in like mann> r such a tool as a locomo ive 
engine, apparently entirely sepii rated from the body, muSt itill 
from time to time, as it were, 1 iss the soil of the human b )dy 
and be handled, and thus becor le incorporate with man, if t is 
to remain in working order. 


TOOLS 

A tool is anything whatsoever wliich is used by an intelligent 
being for realizing its objeft. The idea of a desired end is 
inseparable from a tool. The very essence of a tool is the being 
an instrument for the achievement of a purpose. We say that 
a man is the tool of another, meaning that he is being used for 
the furtherance of that other’s ends, and this constitutes him a 
machine in use. Therefore the word “ tool ” implies also the 
existence of a living, intelligent being capable of desiring the 
end for which the tool is used, for this is involved in the idea 
of a desired end. And as few tools grow naturally fit for use 
(for even a Stick or a fuller’s teasel muSt be cut from their 
places and modified to some extent before they can be called 
tools), the word “ tool ” implies not only a purpose and a 
purposer, but a purposet who can see in what manner his 
purpose can be achieved, and Who can contrive (or find ready¬ 
made and fetch and employ) the tool which shall achieve it. 

Stridly speaking, nothing is a tool unless during aftual use. 
Nevertheless, if a thing has been made for the express purpose 
of being used as a tool it is commonly called a tool, whether it 
is in a&ial use or no. Thus hammers, chisels, etc., are called 
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tools, though lying idle in a tool-box. What is meant is that, 
though not aftually being used as instruments at the present 
moment, they bear the impress of their objeft, and are so often 
in use that we may speak of them as though* they always were 
so. Striaiy, a thing is a tool or not a to®l juSt as it may happen 
to be Ih use or not. Thus a Stone may be picked up and used 
to hammer a nail with, but the Stone is not a tool until picked 
up with an eye to use; it is a tool as soon as this happens, and, 
if thrown away immediately the nail has been driven home, 
the Stone is a tool ao longer. We see, therefore, matter alter¬ 
nating between a toolish or organic State and an untoolish or 
inorganic. Where there is intention it is organic, where there 
is no intention it is inorganic. Perhaps, however, the word 
tool ” should cover also the remains of a tool so long as 
there are manifest signs that the objeft was a tool once. 

The simplest tool I can think of is a piece of gravel used for 
making a road. Nothing is done to it, it owes its being a tool 
simply to the fa£t that it subserves a purpose. A broken piece 
of granite used for macadamizing a road is a more complex 
instrument, about the toolishness of which no doubt can be 
entertained. It will, however, I think, be held that even a 
piece of gravel found in situ and left there untouched, provided 
it is so left because it was deemed suitable for a road which was 
designed to pass over the spot, would become a tool in virtue 
of the recognition of its utility, while a similar piece of gravel 
a yard off on either side the projjosed road would not be a tool. 

The essence of a tool, therefore, lies in something outside 
the tool itself. It is not in the head of the hammer, nor in the 
handle, nor in the combination of the two that the essence of 
mechanical charafteriStics exists, but in the recognition of its 
utility and in the forces direfted through it in virtue of this 
recognition. This appears more plainly when we refleft that 
a very complex machine, if intended for use by children whose 
aim is not serious, ceases to rank in our minds as a tool, and 
becomes a toy. It is seriousness of aim and recognition of 
suitability for the achievement of that aim, and not anything 
in the tool itself, that makes the tool. 

The goodness or badness, again, of a tool depends not upon 
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• 

anything within the tool as regarded without relation to the 
user, but upon the ease or difficulty experienced by the person 
using it in comparison with what he or others of average 
capacity would experience if they had used a tool of a different 
kind. Thus the same»tool maj' be good for one man and bad 
for another. • 

It seems to me that all toe Is resolve themselves into the 
hammer and the lever, and thtt the lever is only an inve ted 
hammer, or the hammer onh an inverted lever, which ;ver 
one wills; so that all the problvims of mecjjanics are preset t to 
us in the simple §tone which m;iy be used as a hammer, or ii the 
Slick that may be used as a .ever, as much as in the laoSt 
complicated machine. Thes are the primordial cell of 
mechanics. And an organ is < -nly another name for a to( 1 . 


ORGANS ANI' MAKESHIFTS 

I have gone out sketching md forgotten my water-dipper; 
among my traps I always find something that will do, for 
example, the top of my tin case (for holding pencils). This is 
how organs come to change their uses and hence their forms, 
or at any rate partly how. 


JOINING AND DISJOINING 
These are the essence of change. 

One of the earliest notes I made, when I began to make 
notes at all, I found not long ago in an old book, since destroyed, 
which I had in New Zealand. It was to the effed that all things 
are either of the nature of a piece of Siring or a knife. That is, 
they are either for bringing and keeping things together, or for 
sending and keeping them apart. Nevertheless each kind 
contains a little of its opposite and some, as the railway train 
and the hedge, combine many examples of both. Thus the 
train, on the whole, is used for bringing things together, but 
it is also used for sending them apart, and its divisions into 
classes are alike for separating and keeping together. The 
hedge is also both for joining things (as a flock of sheep) and 
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for disjoining (as for keeping the sheep from getting into corn). 
These are the more immediate ends. The ulterior ends, both 
of train and hedge, so far as we are concerned, and so far as 
anything can have an end, are the bringing of helping to bring 
meat or dairy produce into contaft with*man*s inside, or wool 
on to his back, or that he may go in comfort somewhere to 
converse with people and join his soul on to theirs, or please 
himjelf by getting something to come within the range of his 
senses or imagination. 

A piece of String is a thing that, in the main, makes for 
togetheriness; whereas a knife is, in the main, a thing that 
makes for splitty-uppiness; Still, there is an odour of togetheri¬ 
ness hanging about a knife also, for it tends to bring potatoes 
into a man’s Stomach. 

In high philosophy one should never look at a knife without 
considering it also as a piece of String, nor at a piece of String 
without considering it also as a knife. 


COTTON FACTORIES 

Surely the work done by the body is, in one way, more its 
true life than its limbs and organization are. Which is the 
more true life of a great cotton faftory-the bales of goods 
which it turns out for the world’s wearing or the machinery 
whereby its ends are achieved.^ The manufadhire is only 
possible by reason of the machinery; it is produced by this. 
The machinery only exists in virtue of its being capable of 
producing the manufadure; it is produced for this. The 
machinery represents the work done by the fadory that turned 
it out. 

Somehow or other when we think of a fadory we think 
rather of the fabric and mechanism than of the work, and so 
we think of a man’s life and living body as constituting himself 
rather than of the work that the life and living body turn out. 
The inStind being as Strong as it is, I suppose it sound, but it 
seems as though the life should be held to be quite as much in 
the work itself as in the tools that produce it-and perhaps 
more. 
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OUR TRIVIAL BODIES 

i 

Though we think so much of our body, it is in reality a small 
part of us. Before birth we get together our tools, in life we 
use them, and thus fashion our true life which consists'no: in 
our tools and tool-box but in tl: e work we have done with 5ur 
tools. It is Handel’s work, nc t the body with which he did 
the work, that pulls us half o'er London. There is not an 
aftion of a muscle in a horse’s leg upon a ■winter’s night it 
drags a carriage to the Albert Hall but is in connexion v ith, 
and part outcome of, the force generated when Handel SJ t in 
his room at Gopsall and wrote the Messiah. Think of all the 
forces which that force has cc ntroUed, and think, also, 1 ow 
small was the amount of molei ular disturbance from whie h it 
proceeded. It is as though -w e saw a conflagration whi( h a 
spark had kindled. This is tl e true Handel, who is a more 
living power among us one hundred and twenty-two years 
after his death than during the time he was amongSl us in the 
body. 

ii 

The whole life of some people is a kind of partial death- 
a long, lingering death-bed, so to speak, of Stagnation and 
nonentity on which death is but the seal, or solemn signing, 
as the abnegation of all further aft and deed on the part of the 
signer. Death robs these people of even that little Strength 
which they appeared to have and gives them nothing but repose. 

On others, again, death confers a more living kind of life 
than they can ever possibly have enjoyed while to those about 
them they seemed to be alive. Lool^ at Shakespeare; can he 
be properly said to have lived in anything like his real life till a 
hundred years or so after his dlfeath? His physical life was but 
as a dawn preceding the sunrise of that life of the world to 
come which he was to enjoy hereafter. True, there was a little 
Slir-a little abiding of shepherds in the fields, keeping watch 
over their flocks by night-a little buzzing in knots of men 
waiting to be hired before the daybreak-a little Wealthy move- 
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mcnt as of a burglar or two here and there-an inchoation of 
life. But the true life of the man was after death and not before 
it. 

Death is not more the end of some than k is the begiiming 
of others. So he that loses his soul may find it, and he that 
finds may lose it. 



II. ELEMENTARY MORALITY 

* 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF MORALITY 


T hese are'like all other foundations; 

if you dig too much about them the superSlrufture 'vill 
come tumbling down. » 


The foundations which we vould dig about and find are 
within us, like the Kingdom o: Heaven, rajher than witb 'Ut. 


ii 

To attempt to get at the fo indations is to try to recc v^er 
consciousness about things tl at have passed into the an- 
conscious Stage; it is pretty su: e to disturb and derange tl ose 
who try it on too much. 


COUNSELS OF iMPERFECTION 

It is all very well for mischievous writers to maintain that we 
cannot serve God and Mammon. Granted that it is not easy, 
but nothing that is worth doing ever is easy. Easy or difficult, 
possible or impossible, not only has the thing got to be done, 
but it is exafUy in doing it that the whole duty of man consists. 
And when the righteous man turneth away from his righteous¬ 
ness that he hath committed and doeth that which is neither 
quite lawful nor quite right, he will generally be found to have 
gained in amiability what he has loSt in holiness. 

If there are two worlds at all (and that there are I have 
no doubt) it Stands to reason that we ought to make the beSt 
of both of them, and more particularly of the one with which 
we are moSt immediately concerned. It is as immoral to be 
too good as to be too anything else. The Christian morality 
is juSl as immoral as any other. It is at once very moral and 
very immoral. How often do we not see children ruined 
through the virtues, real or supposed, of their parents.? Truly 
he visiteth the virtues of the fathers upon the cffildren unto the 
third and fourth generation. The most that can be said for 
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f 

virtue is that there is a considerable balance in its favour, and 
that it is a ^ood deal better to be for it than against it; but it 
lets people in very badly sometimes. 

If you wish to undei^and virtue you muSt be sub-vicious; 
for the really virtuous man, who is fuliy under grace, will be 
virtuous unconsciously and will know nothing about it. 
Unless a man is out-and-out virtuous he is sub-vicious. 

Virtue is, as it were, the repose of sleep or death. Vice is 
the awakening to the knowledge of good and evil-without 
which there is no life worthy of the name. Sleep is, in a way, 
a happier, more peaceful Slate than waking and, in a way, death 
may be said to be better than life, but it is in a vety small way. 
We feel such talk to be blasphemy against good life and, what¬ 
ever we may say in death’s favour, so long as we do not blow 
our brains out we show that we do not mean to be taken 
seriously. To know good, other than as a heavy sleeper, we 
must know vice also. There cannot, as Bacon said, be a “ Hold 
fast that which is good ” without a “ Prove all things ” going 
before it. There is no knowledge of good without a know¬ 
ledge of evil also, and this is why all nations have devils as 
well as gods, and regard them with sneaking kindness. God 
without the devil is dead, being alone. 

LUCIFER 

We call him at once the Angel of Light and the Angel of 
Darkness: is this because we in^linftively feel that no one can 
know much till he has sinned much-or because_jjWe feel that 
extremes meet, or how? 

THE ORACLE IN “ EREWHON ” 

The answer given by the oracle was originally written con¬ 
cerning any vice-say drunkehness, but it applies to many 
another-and I originally wrote not “ sins ” but “ knows ^ 

* The two chapters entitled “ The Rights of Animals ” and “ The Rights 
of Vegetables," the second of which contains the Oracle, appeared firSl in 
the new and revised edition of Erewhon, 1901, and form part or the additions 
referred to in the preface to that book. 
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“ He who knows aught 
Knows mote than he ought; 

^ But he who knows nought 

Has much to be taught.” 

« 

god’:, laws * 

The true laws of God are tin laws of our own well-bein^-. 

PHYSICAL XCELLENCE 

• 

The question whether such a id such a course of condudf loes 
or does not do physical harm ,s the safest teSt by which t' • try 
the question whether it is mo al or no. If it does no har n to 
the body we ought to be vt cy chary of calling it imm iral, 
while if it tends towards ph\ iical excellence there shoul 1 be 
no hesitation in calling it mor 1 . In the case of those wh( > are 
not forced to over-work then selves-and there are many who 
work themselves to death from mere inability to reStrair the 
passion for work, which masters them as the craving for drink 
masters a drunkard-over-work in these cases is as immoral as 
over-eating or drinking. This, so far as the individual is 
concerned. With regard to the body politic as a whole, it is, 
no doubt, well that there should be some men and women so 
built that they cannot be Stopped from working themselves to 
death, juSt as it is unquestionably well that there should be 
some who cannot be Slopped from drinking themselves to 
death, if only that they may keep the horror of the habit well in 
evidence. 

INTELLECTUAL SELF-INDULGENCE 

Intelledhial over-indulgence is the moSt gratuitous and 
disgraceful form which excess can take, nor is there any the 
consequences of which are more disastrous. 

DODGING FATIGUE 

When fatigued, I find it reSts me to write very slowly with 
attention to the formation of each letter. I am often thus able 
to go on when I could not otherwise do so. 
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VICE AND VIRTUE 

1 

Virtue is something which it would be impossible to over-rate 
if it had not been over-rated. The world can ill spare any vice 
which Tias obtained long and largely among civilized people. 
Such a vice muSl have some good along with its deformities. 
The question, “ How, if every one were to do so and so? ” 
may be met with another “ How, if no one were to do it? ” 
We are a body corporate as well as a colledtion of individuals. 

As a matter of private policy I doubt whether the moderately 
vicious are more unhappy than the moderately virtuous; 
“ Very vicious ” is certainly less happy than “ Tolerably 
virtuous,” but this is about all. What pass muSter as the 
extremes of virtue probably make people quite as unhappy as 
extremes of vice do. 

The truest virtue has ever inclined toward excess rather 
than asceticism; that she should do this is reasonable as well 
as observable, for virtue should be as nice a calculator of 
chances as other people and will make due allowance for the 
chance of not being found out. Virtue knows that it is im¬ 
possible to get on without compromise, and tunes herself, 
as it were, a trifle sharp to allow for an inevitable fall in playing. 
So the Psalmist says, “ If thou. Lord, wilt be extreme to mark 
what is done amiss: O Lord who may abide it? ” and by this 
he admits that the highest conceivable form of virtue Still 
leaves room for some compromise with vice. So again 
Shakespeare writes, “ They say, beSt men are moulded out of 
faults; and, for the moSt, become much more the better for 
being a little bad.” 

» ii 

The extremes of vice and virtue are alike detestable: absolute 
virtue is as sure to kill a man as absolute vice is, let alone the 
dullnesses of it and the pomposities of it. 

iii 

God does not intend people, and does not like people, to 
be too good. He likes them neither too good nor too bad, but 
a little too bad is more venial with him than a little too good. 
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iv 

As there is less diiFerence than we generally think between 
the happiness of men who seem to differ widely in fortune, 
so is there also less between their moral natures; the be§t are 
not so much better than the worgt, nor the wor§t so much 
below the beSl as we suppose; and the bad are ju§t as imjaoj tant 
an element in the general progress as the good, or per laps 
more so. It is in Strife that life lies, and were there no oppc«ing 
forces there would be neith r moral nor immoral, ne ther 
vidlory nor defeat. • 

V 

If virtue had everything I er own way she would I e as 
insufferable as dominant fad ions generally are. It is the 
funftion of vice to keep virtu( within reasonable bounds. 

vi 

Virtue has never yet been adequately represented bj any 
who have had any claim to be considered virtuous. It is the 
sub-vicious who beSl understand virtue. Let the virtuous 
people Slick to describing vice-which they can do well enough. 

MY VIRTUOUS LIFE 

I have led a more virtuous life than I intended, or thought I 
was leading. When I was young I thought I was vicious: now 
I know that I was not and that my unconscious knowledge 
was sounder than my conscious. I regret some things that I 
have done, but not many. I regret that so many should think 
I did much which I never did, and should know of what I did 
in so garbled and distorted a fashion as to have done me much 
mischief. But if things were known as they aftually happened, 
I believe I should have less to be ashamed of than a good many 
of my neighbours—and less also to be proud of. 

SIN 

Sin is like a mountain with two aspefts according to whether 
it is viewed before or after it has been reached: yet both 
aspects are real. 
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< 

MORALITY 

turns on whether the pleasure precedes or follows the pain. 
Thus, it is immoral to get drunk because the'headache comes 
after the drinking, but if the headache* came first, and the 
drunkenness afterwards, it would be moral to get drunk. 

CHANGE AND IMMORALITY 

Every discovery end, indeed, every change of any sort is 
immoral, as tending to unsettle men’s minds, and hence their 
custom and hence their morals, which are the net residuum of 
their mores or customs. Wherefrom it should follow that 
there is nothing so absolutely moral as Stagnation, except for 
this that, if perfect, it would destroy all moral whatever. So 
there muSt always be an immorality in morality and, in like 
manner, a morality in immorality. For there will be an element 
of habitual and legitimate custom even in the moSt unhabitual 
and detestable things that can be done at all. 

CANNIBALISM 

Morality is the custom of one’s country and the current 
feeling of one’s peers. Cannibalism is moral in a cannibal 
country. 


ABNORMAL DEVELOPMENTS 

If a man can get no other food it is more natural for him to 
kill another man and eat him than to Starve. Our horror is 
rather at the circumstances that make it natural for the man to 
do this than at the man himself. So with other things the 
desire for which is inherited through countless ancestors, it is 
more natural for men to obtain the nearest thing they can to 
these, even by the moSt abnormal means if the ordinary 
channels are closed, than to forgo them altogether. The 
abnormal growth should be regarded as disease but, never¬ 
theless, as showing more health and vigour than no growth 
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at all would do. I said this in UJe and Habit (chapter 3) when 
I wrote “ It is more righteous in a man that he should eat 
^ange food and that his cheek so much as lank not, than that 
he should starve* if the Strange food be at his command.” ^ 

YOUN' j PEOPLE 

With regard to sexual mat’ ers, the beSt opinion of oui beSt 
medical men, the practice of • hose nations which have pi oved 
most vigorous and comely, tf a evils that have followed tl is or 
that, the good that has atte ided upon the other shou d be 
ascertained by men who, beir g neither moral nor immon 1 and 
not caring two Straws what tl s conclusion arrived at mig it be, 
should desire only to get hold of the beSt available inform; tion. 
The result should be written 1 own with some fullness an 1 put 
before the young of both sex's as soon as they are old en mgh 
to understand such matters at all. There should be no m; Stery 
or reserve. None but the ccrrupt will wish to corrupt fads; 
honest people will accept them eagerly, whatever they may 
prove to be, and will convey them to others as accurately as 
they can. On what pretext therefore can it be well that know¬ 
ledge should be withheld from the universal gaze upon a 
matter of such universal interest? It cannot be pretended that 
there is nothing to be known on these matters beyond what 
unaided boys and girls can be left without risk to find out for 
themselves. Not one in a hundred who remembers his own 
boyhood will say this. How, then, are they excusable who 
have the care of young people and yet leave a matter of such 
vital importance so almost absolutely to take care of itself, 
although they well know how common error is, how easy to 
fall into and how disastrous in its efieds both upon the indi¬ 
vidual and the race? 

^ “ On the Alps 

It is reported thou did§t eat Strange flesh, 

Which some did die to look on : and all this- 

It wounds thine honour that I speak it now- 

Was borne so like a soldier, that thy cheek 

So much as lank’d not/’ Antony and Cleopatra, i, iv, 66-71. 
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Next to sexual matters there are none upon which there is 
such complete reserve between parents and children as on those 
connefted with money. The father keeps his affairs as closely 
as he can to himself and is mo§l jealous of letting his children 
into a knowledge of how he manages his, money. His children 
ate lik^. monks in a monastery as regards money and he calls 
this training them up with the StrideSt regard to principle. 
Nevertheless he thinks himself ill-used if his son, on entering 
life,'falls a viftim to designing persons whose Icnowledge of 
how money is made and loSt is greater than his own. 

THE FAMILY 

i 

I believe that more unhappiness comes from this source than 
from any other-1 mean from the attempt to prolong family 
connexion unduly and to make people hang together artificially 
who would never naturally do so. The mischief among the 
lower classes is not so great, but among the middle and upper 
classes it is killing a large number daily. And the old people 
do not really like it much better than the young. 

ii 

On my way down to Shrewsbury some time since I read the 
Bishop of Carlisle’s Walks in the Regions of Science and FaithS 
then ju 5 t published, and found the following on p. 129 in the 
essay which is entitled “ Man’s Place in Nature.” After saying 
that young sparrows or robins soon lose sight of their fellov/- 
ne§tlings and leave off caring for them, the bishop continues: 

“ ^^t^ereas ‘ children of one family ’ are constantly found 
joined together by a love which only grows with years, and 
they part for their poSts of duty in the world with the hope of 
having joyful meetings from time to time, and of meeting in 
a higher world when their life on earth is finished.” 

I am sure my great-grandfather did not look forward to 
meeting his father in heaven-his father had cut him out of 

' Walks in the Regions of Science and Faith, by Harvey Goodwin, d.d.. 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle. John Murray, 1883- 
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his will; nor can I credit my grandfather with any great longing 
to rejoin my great-grandfamer-a worthy man enough, but 
one with whom nothing ever prospered. I am certain my 
father, after he wa^ forty, did not wish to see my grandfather 
any more-indeed, long before reaching that age he had 
decided that Dr. Butler’s life should not be written, though 
R. W. Evans would have be :n only too glad to write it. 
Speaking for myself, I have n< - wish to see my father ag dn, 
and I think it likely that the B shop of Carlisle would nol be 
more eager to see his than I n ine. , 


UNCONScro rs humour 

“Writing to the Hon. M s. Watson in 1856, Cha les 
Dickens says: ‘ I have always ibserved within my experie ice 
that the men who have left home \ery young have, many longyars 
afterwards, had the tendereSl r( gard for it. That’s a pleas ant 
thing to think of as one of the wise adjustments of this lif<; of 
ours.’ ”' 

homer’s odyssey 

From the description of the meeting between Ulysses and 
Telemachus it is plain that Homer considered it quite as dread¬ 
ful for relations who had long been separated to come together 
again as for them to separate in the first instance. And this is 
about true.^ 

MELCHI2EDEK 

He was a really happy man. He was without father, without 
mother, and without descent. He was an incarnate bachelor. 
He was a born orphan. 

* This quotation occurs on the title-page oKharles Dickens and Rocheffer, 
by Robert Langton. Chapman and Hall, 1880. Reprinted with additions 
from the Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, vol. vi, 1880. But the 
italics are Butler’s. 

“ This is Butler’s note as he left it. He made it juSl about the time he 
hit upon the theory that the Odyssey was written by a woman. If it had 
caught his eye after that theory had become established in his mind, he 
would have edited it so as to avoid speaking of Homer as the author of 
the poem. 
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BACON FOR BREAKFAST 

Now [1893] when I am abroad, being older and taking less 
exercise, I do not want any breakfast beyon*d coffee and bread 
and butter, but when this note was written [1880] I liked a 
modest rasher of bacon in addition, and used to notice the 
jealous indignation with which heads of families who enjoyed 
the privilege of Cephas and the brethren of our Lord regarded 
it. There were they with three or four elderly unmarried 
daughters as well as old mamma-how could they afford 
bacon? And there was I, a selfish bachelor. The appetizing, 
savoury smell of my rasher seemed to drive them mad. I used 
to feel very uncomfortable, very small, and quite aware how 
low it was of me to have bacon for breakfast and no daughters 
instead of daughters and no bacon. But when I consulted the 
oracles of heaven about it, I was always told to Stick to my 
bacon and not to make a fool of myself. I despised myself 
but have not withered under my own contempt so completely 
as I ought to have done. 

GOD AND MAN 

To love God is to have good health, good looks, good sense, 
experience, a kindly nature, and a fair balance of cash in hand. 
“ We know that all things work together for good to them 
that love God.” To be loved by God is the same as to love 
Him. We love Him because He first loved us. 

THE HOMERIC DEITY AND THE “ PALL MALL GAZETTE ” 

A writer in the VaU^Mall Gat^ette (I think in 1874 or 1875, 
and in the autumn months, but I cannot now remember) 
summed up Homer’s conception of a god as that of a “ super¬ 
latively Strong, amorous, beautiful, brave, and cunning man.” 
This is pretty much what a good working god ought to be, 
but he should also be kind and have a Strong sense of humour, 
together with a contempt for the vices of meanness and for 
the meannesses of virtue. After saying what I have quoted 
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above the writer in the ^aU Mall Ga:(eUe goes on, “ An impartial 
critic can judge for himself how far, if at all, this is elevated 
above the level of mere fetish worship.” Perhaps it is that I 
am not an impartial critic, but, if I am allowed to be so, I should 
say that the elevation’above mere fetish worship was very 
considerable. • 


GOOD BREEDING THE “ SUMMUM BONUM ” 

When people ask what fait! we would substitute for l lat 
which we would destroy, we a iswer that we destroy no f .ith 
and need substitute none. W< hold the glory of God to be 
the summum bonum, and so do Christians generally. It is on 
the question of what is the gk ry of God that we join isf iie. 
We say it varies with the vai fing phases of God as m ide 
manifest in his works, but th; t, so far as we are oursel \res 
concerned, the glory of God 15 beSl advanced by advancing 
that of man. If asked what is the glory of man we answer 
“ Good breeding ’’-using the words in their double sense and 
meaning both the continuance of the race and that grace of 
manner which the words are more commonly taken to signify. 
The double sense of the words is all the more significant for 
the unconsciousness with which it is passed over. 


ADVICE TO THE YOUNG 

You will sometimes find your elders laying their heads together 
and saying what a bad thing it is for young men to come into 
a little money-that those always do be§l who have no expeft- 
ancy, and the like. They will then quote some drivel from one 
of the Kingsleys about the deadening effeft an income oi ^^00 
a year will have upon a man. Avoid any one whom you may 
hear talk in this way. The fault lies not with the legacy (which 
would certainly be better if there were more of it) but with 
those who have so mismanaged our education that we go in 
even greater danger of losing the money than other people 
are. 
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RELIGION 

Is there any religion whose followers ca^ be pointed to as 
di§tin£tly more amiable and tru^orthy than those of any 
other? If so, this should be enough, i find the nicest and beSt 
peoplb generally profess no religion at all, but are ready to like 
the best men of all religions. 

HEAVEN AND HELL 

• 

Heaven is the work of the best and kindest men and women. 
Hell is the work of prigs, pedants, and professional truth-tellers. 
The world is an attempt to make the beSt of both. 

^ PRIGGISHNESS 

The essence of priggishness is setting up to be better than 
one’s neighbour. Better may mean more virtuous, more clever, 
more agreeable, or what not. The worSt of it is that one cannot 
do anything outside eating one’s dinner or taking a walk with¬ 
out setting up to know more than one’s neighbours. It was 
! this that made me say in Life and Habit [close of chapter 2] that 
I was among the damned in that I wrote at all. So I am; and 
I am often very sorry that I was never able to reach those more 
1 saintly classes who do not set up as inStrudors of other people. 
1 But one muSt take one’s lot. 


LOHENGRIN 

He was a prig. In the bedroom scene with Elsa he should 
have said that her queftion put him rather up a tree but that, 
as she wanted to know who he was, he would tell her and would 
let the Holy Grail slide. 


SWELLS 

People ask complainingly what swells have done, or do, for 
society that they should be able to live without working. The 
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good swell is the creature towards which all nature has been 
groaning and travailing together until now. He is an ideal. 
He shows what rpay be done in the way of good breeding, 
health, looks, temper, and fortune. He realizes men’s dreams 
of themselves, at any ralte vicariously. He preaches the gospel 
of grace. The world is like a sp' )ilt child, it has this good th ng 
given it at great expense and the n says it is useless! 


SCIENCE AN ) RELIGION 


These are reconciled in am able and sensible people »ut 
nowhere else. 


GENTl -MAN 


If we are asked what is the n o 5 l essential charafteriftic t lat 
underlies this word, the word it elf will guide us to gentlenc ss, 
to absence of such things as bi ow-beating, overbearing m in- 
ners and fuss, and generally to < onsideration for other people. 


THE FINEST MEN 

I suppose an Italian peasant or a Breton, Norman, or English 
fisherman, is about the be§t thing nature does in the way of 
men-the richer and the poorer being alike mistakes. 


ON BEING A SWELL ALL ROUND 

I have never in my life succeeded in being this. Sometimes 
I get a new suit and am tidy for a while in part, meanwhile the 
hat, tie, boots, gloves, and underclothing all clamour for 
attention and, before I have got them well in hand, the new 
suit has lost its freshness. Still, if ever,I do get any money, I 
will try and make myself really spruce all round till I find out, 
as I probably shall in about a w^ek, that if I give my clothes 
an inch they will take an ell. [1880.] 

MONEY 

is the last enemy that shall never be subdued. While there 
is flesh there is money-or the want of money; but money is 
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always on the brain so long as there is a brain in reasonable 
order. 

A LUXURIOUS DEATH * 

Dejth in anything like luxury is on 5 of the mogl expensive 
things a man can indulge himself in. It coSls a lot of money 
to die comfortably, unless one goes off pretty quickly. 


MONIEY, HEALTH, AND REPUTATION 

Money, if it live at all, that is to say if it be reproduftive and 
put out at any interest, however low, is mortal and doomed 
to be lost one day, though it may go on living through many 
generations of one single family if it be taken care of. No man 
is absolutely safe. It may be said to any man, “ Thou fool, 
this night thy money shall be required of thee.” And reputa¬ 
tion is like money: it may be required of us without warning. 
The little unsuspefted evil on which we trip may swell up in a 
moment and prove to be the huge, Janus-like moimtain of 
unpardonable sin. And his health may be required of any 
fool, any night or any day. 

A man will feel loss of money more keenly than loss of 
bodily health, so long as he can keep his money. Take his 
money away and deprive him of the means of earning any 
more, and his health will soon break up; but leave him his 
money and, even though his health breaks up and he dies, he 
does not mind it so much as we think. Money losses are the 
wor§t, loss of health is next wor§t, and loss of reputation comes 
in a bad third. AH other things are amusements provided 
money, health, and good name are untouched. 

SOLICITORS 

A man muSl not think he can save himself the trouble of being 
a sensible man and a gentleman by going to his solicitor, any 
more than he can get himself a sound constitution by going 
to his doftor; but a solicitor can do more to keep a tolerably 
well-meaning fool Straight than a doftor can do for an invalid. 
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Money is to the solicitor what souls are to the parson or life 
to the physician. He is our money-doftor. 

DOCTORS 

Going to your doftor is having: such a row with your cells t lat 
you refer them to your solicito ■. Sometimes you, as it w( re, 
Strike against them and Stop the' r food, when they go on Str he 
against yourself. Sometimes you file a bill in Chanc ;ry 
against them and go to bed. • 

PRII >TS 

We may find an argument in ) ivour of prieSts if we consi ler 
whether man is capable of doir g for himself in respeft of lis 
moral and spiritual welfare (tlu n which nothing can be m )re 
difficult and intricate) what it s so clearly better for him to 
leave to professional advisers n the case of his money and 
his body which are comparatively simple and unimportant. 
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III. THE GERMS OF EKEfHON AND OF LIFE 
AND HABIT 

PREFATORY NOTE 

r HE “ ORIGIN OF SPECIES " WAS PUBLISHED IN 
the autumn of 1859, and Butler arrived in New Zealand about 
tlje same time and read the hook soon aftem>ards. In 1880 he 
wrote in “ Unconscious Memory ” {close of chapter i): “ As a 
member of the general public, at that time residing eighteen miles from 
the'neareH human habitation, and three days’ journey on horseback 
from a bookseller’s shop, I became one of Mr. Darwin’s many enthusi- 
altic admirers, and\>rote a philosophic dialogue {the moH offensive 
form, except poetry and books of travel into supposed unknown 
countries, that even literature can assume’) upon the “ Origin of Species.” 
This produBion appeared in the “ Press,” Canterbury, New Zealand, 
in 1861 or 1862, but I have long loH the only copy I had.” 

The “ Press ” was founded by James Edward FitsffCerald, the firft 
Superintendent of the Province of Canterbury. Butler was an intimate 
friend of FitsffCerald, was closely associated with the newspaper and 
frequently wrote for it. The frrfl number appeared i^th May 1861, 
andoni)thMay 1911 the” Press” celebrated its jubilee with a number 
which contained particulars of its early life, of its editors, and of 
Butler ; it also contained reprints of two of Butler’s contributions, vis^. 
” Darwin among the Machines f which originally appeared in its 
columns \),th June 1863, and “ Lucubratio Ebria,” which originally 
appeared z^th July 1863. The Dialogue was not reprinted because, 
althou^ the editor knew of its existence and searched for it, he could 
not find it. At my requeJt, after the appearance of the jubilee number, 
a further search was made, but the Dialogue was not found and I gave 
it up for loH. 

In March 1912 Air. R. A. Streatfeild pointed out to me that 
Mr. Tregaskis, in Holborn, was advertising for sale an autograph 
letter by Charles Darwin 'sending to an unknown editor a Dialogue on 
Species from a New Zealand newBaper, described in the letter as being 
“ remarkable from its Spirit and fr-om giving so clear and accurate a 
view of Mr. D. [j/V] theory.” Having no doubt that this referred to 
Butler’sloSi contribution to the “Press,” I bought the autograph letter and 
sent it to New Zealand, where it now k in the Canterbury Museum, 
Christchurch. With it I sent a letter to the editor of the “ Press,”giving 
all further information in my possession about the Dialogue. Tm 
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leUer, which appeared iB June 1912, together with the presentation of 
Darwin's autograph, Himulated further search, and in the issue for 
loth December 186? the Dialogue was found by Miss Colborne-Veel, 
whose father was editor of the paper at the time Sutler was writing for 
it. The “ Press ” reprinted the Dialogue %th June 1912.^ 

When the Dialogue first appeared it excited a great deal*of dis¬ 
cussion in the colony and, to quote I utler's words in a letter to Dai win 
(1865), “ called forth a contempt'ous rejoinder fi-om (J believe) 'the 
Bishop of Wellington." This rejoii der was an article headed “ Bat rel- 
Organs,” the idea being that there vas nothing nm in Daman's b ‘ok, 
it was only a grinding out of old tm is with which we were all fami. iar. 
Butler alludes to this controversy in > note made on a letter from Dat win 
which he gave to the British Mus, urn. “ I remember answering an 
attack (in the ‘Press,' New Zeala id) on me by Bishop Abrahan , of 
Wellington, as though I were someor. ’ else, and, to keep up the decep, ion, 
attacking myself also. But it Wi r all very young and silly." The 
bishop's article and Butler's reply, which was a letter signed A.M., and 
some of the resulting correspondence were reprinted in the “ Press " ) ^th 
June 1912. 

At firfi I thought of including here the Dialogue, and perhaps the 
letter signed A.M. They are intereBing as showing that Butler was 
amongthe earlieBto Budy closely the “ Origin of Species," and also as 
showing the Bate of his mind bejore he began to think for himself, 
before he wrote “ Darwin among the Machines " fi’om which so much 
followed; but they can hardly be properly considered as germs of 
“ Erewhon " and “ L,ife and Habit." They rather show the preparation 
of the soil in which those germs Sprouted and grew ; and, remembering 
his laB remark on the subJeB that “ it was all very young and silly," 
I decided to omit them. The Dialogue is no longer loB, and the numbers 
of the “ Press " containing it and the correspondence that ensued can be 
seen in the British Museum.^ ' 

Butler's other two contributions to the “ Press " mentioned above do 
contain the germs of the machine chapters in “ Ereivhon," and led him 
to the theory put forward in “Life and Habit." In 1901 he wrote 

* See ante, p. xlii. 

“ The Dialogue and the resulting correspondence, together with Butler’s 
other contributions to the New Zealand Press are reprinted in A FirJt Year 
in Canterbury Settlement, and other early essays. 
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in the preface to the new and revised edition of “ Erewhon ”: “ The firSi 
part of * Erewhon ’ written was an article headed ‘ Darwin among the 
Machines ’ and signed ‘ Cellarius* It was written in the Upper 
Rangitata dWriH of Canterbury Province {as it then was) cf New 
Zeaknd, and appeared at ChriHchurch in the ‘Press* newspaper 
June f5, 1863. A copy of this article is indexed under my books in 
the Brituh Museum catalogued 

The article is in the form of a letter, and the copy Ipoken of by Butler, 
as indexed under his name in the British Museum, being defective, the 
reprint which appeared in thejubilee number of the “ Press ’* has been used 
in completing the version which follows. 

Further on in the preface to the 1901 edition of “ Erewhon ” he 
writes : “ A second article on the same subjeli as the one juH referred 
to appeared in the ‘ Press * shortly after the firH, but I have no copy. It 
treated machines from a different point of vietv and was the basis of pp. 
270-274 of the present edition of ‘ Erewhon* This view ultimately 
led me to the theory I put forward in ‘ hife and Habit,* published in 
November 1877.^ I have put a bare outline of this theory {which I 
believe to be quite sound) into the mouth of an Erewhonian professor in 
chapter 27 of this book.** 

This second article was “ Lucubratio Ebria,** and was sent by 
Butler from England to the editor of the “ Press ** in 1863, with a letter 
from which this is an extract: 

“ 1 send you an article which you can give to Fihfierald or not, 
fuH as you think it moB expedient-for him. Is not the subjeB worked 
out, and are not the Canterbury people tired of Darwinism ? For me- 
is it an article to my credit? I do not send it to FitffCerald because 
I am sure he would put it into the paper .... I know the undue lenience 
which he lends to my performances, and believe you to be the .Berner 
critic of the two. That there are some good things in it you will, I 
think, feel; but I am almoB sure that considering ‘ usque ad nauseam * 
etc.,you win think it had better not appear. ... I think you and he 
will like that sentence : ‘ There was a moral government of the world 
before man came into it* There is hardly a sentence in it written with¬ 
out deliberation ; but I need hardly say that it was done upon tea, not 
upon whisky.... 

‘ Life and Habit is dated 1878, but it aftually appeared on Butler’s birth¬ 
day, 4th December 1877. 
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“ P.S. If you are in any doubt about the expediency of the article 
take it to M. 

“ P.P.S. Perhaps better take it to him anyhow” 

The preface to the 1901 edition of “ Erewhon ” contains somefurther 
particulars of the genesis «f that work, and there are Hill further par¬ 
ticulars in ^^iUnconscious Memory.” chapter z, “ Howlwroi^ ‘ Life 
and Habit:” 

ThefirH tentative sketch of the “ Life and Habit ” theory occurs i i the 
letter to Thomas William Gale Bui 'er which is given poH {p. 46). This 
T. W. G. Butler was not relate I to Butler, they met firH as art- 
Hudents at Heatherley’s, and Butt r used to Ipeak of him as the mH 
brilliant man he had ever known. He died many years ago. Hi was 
the writer of the “ letter from a friei d now in New Zealand:' from v hich 
a quotation is given in “ L,ife and H .'bit,” chapter 5. Butler kept a copy 
of his letter to T. W. G. Butler, but it ivas imperfeHly pressed; he 
afterwards supplied some of the n. 'ssing words fr-om memory, and gave 
it to the British Mmeum. 

DARWIN AM0N(5 THE MACHINES 

[To the Editor of the “Press,” ChriHchurch, New Zealand~i^th 
June 1863] 

Sir, There are few things of which the present generation is 
more juSlly proud than of the wonderful improvements which 
are daily taking place in all sorts of mechanical appliances. 
And indeed it is matter for great congratulation on many 
grounds. It is unnecessary to mention these here, for they 
are sufficiently obvious; our present business lies with con¬ 
siderations which may somewhat tend to humble our pride 
and to make us think seriously of the future prospers of the 
human race. If we revert to the earliest primordial types of 
mechanical life, to the lever, the wedge, the inclined plane, 
the screw, and the pulley, or (for analogy would lead us one 
Step further) to that one primordial type from which all the 
mechanical kingdom has been developed, we mean to the lever 
itself, and if we then examine the machinery of the Great 
EaHem, we find ourselves almost awestruck at the vaSt develop¬ 
ment of the mechanical world, at the gigantic Strides with. 
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which it has advanced in comparison with the slow progress 
of the animal and vegetable kingdom. We shall find it im¬ 
possible to refrain from asking ourselves what the end of this 
mighty movement is to be. In what direftion is it tending? 
What will be its upshot ? To give a few imperfeft hints towards 
a solution of these questions is the objeft of the present letter. 

We have used the words “ mechanical life,” “ the mechanical 
kingdom,” “ the mechanical world,” and so forth, and we have 
done so advisedly, for as the vegetable kingdom was slowly 
developed from the mineral, and as, in like manner, the animal 
supervened upon the vegetable, so now, in these laSt few ages, 
an entirely new kingdom has sprung up of which we as yet 
have only seen what will one day be considered the ante¬ 
diluvian prototypes of the race. 

We regret deeply that our knowledge both of natural 
history and of machinery is too small to enable us to undertake 
the gigantic task of classifying machines into the genera and 
sub-genera, species, varieties and sub-varieties, and so forth, 
of tracing the connefting links between machines of widely 
different charafters, of pointing out how subservience to the 
use of man has played that part among machines which natural 
selection has performed in the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
of pointing out rudimentary organs [see p. 39, po.ft] which exist 
in some few machines, feebly developed and perfeftly useless, 
yet serving to mark descent from some ancestral type which 
has either perished or been modified into some new phase of 
mechanical existence. Wc can only point out this field for 
investigation; it muSl be followed by others whose education 
and talents have been of a much higher order than any which 
we can lay claim to. 

Some few hints we. have determined to venture upon, 
though we do so with the profoundeSt diffidence. Firstly we 
would remark that as some df the lowest of the vertebrata 
attained a fat greater size than has descended to their more 
highly organized living representatives, so a diminution in the 
size of machines has often attended their development and 
progress. Take the watch for instance. Examine the beautiful 
ilrufture of the little animal, watch the intelligent play of the 
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minute members which compose it; yet this little creature is 
but a development of the cumbrous clocks of the thirteenth 
century-it is no deterioration from them. The day may come 
when clocks, which certainly at the present day are not diminish¬ 
ing in bulk, may be erftirely superseded by the universal use of 
watches, in which case clocks will become extinft h*lee the 
earlier saurians, while the watc i (whose tendency has for s )me 
years been rather to decrease in size than the contrary) 'will 
remain the only existing type • f an extinft race. 

The views of machinery wh ch we arc thVis feebly indicj ting 
will suggeft the solution of one of the greatest and ■ aoSt 
mysterious questions of the c ly. We refer to the queSiion: 
What sort of creature man’s i ext successor in the suprei lacy 
of the earth is likely to be. W : have often heard this deb; ted; 
but it appears to us that we ire ourselves creating our pwn 
successors; we are daily addii g to the beauty and delicai y of 
their physical organization; vc are daily giving them greater 
power and supplying, by all ‘orts of ingenious contrivances, 
that self-regulating, self-afting power which will be to them 
what intelleft has been to the human race. In the course of 
ages we shall find ourselves the inferior race. Inferior in 
power, inferior in that moral quality of self-control, we shall 
look up to them as the acme of all that the beS: and wisest man 
can ever dare to aim at. No evil passions, no jealousy, no 
avarice, no impure desires will disturb the serene might of 
those glorious creatures. Sin, shame, and sorrow will have no 
placfe among them. Their minds will be in a §^tate of perpetual 
calm, the contentment of a spirit that knows no wants, is 
disturbed by no regrets. Ambition will never torture them. 
Ingratitude will never cause them the uneasiness of a moment. 
The guilty conscience, the hope deferred, the pains of exile, 
the insolence of office and the .spurns that patient merit of the 
unworthy takes-these will be entirely unknown to them. If 
they want “ feeding ” (by the use of which very word we 
betray our recognition of them as living organism) they will be 
attended by patient slaves whose business and interest it will 
be to see that they shall want for nothing. If they are out of 
order they will be promptly attended to by physicians who are 
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thoroughly acquainted with their constitutions; if they die, 
for even these glorious animals will not be exempt from that 
necessary and universal consummation, they, will immediately 
enter into a new phase of existence, for what machine dies 
entirely in every part at one and the sarfie inStant? 

We'take it that when the State of things shall have arrived 
which we have been above attempting to describe, man will 
have become to the machine what the horse and the dog are 
to man. He will continue to exist, nay even to improve, and 
will be probably bttter off in his State of domestication under 
the beneficent rule of the machines than he is in his present 
wild State. We treat our horses, dogs, cattle, and sheep, on 
the whole, with great kindness, we give them whatever experi¬ 
ence teaches us to be beSt for them, and there can be no doubt 
that our use of meat has added to the happiness of the lower 
animals far more than it has detra£led from it; in like manner 
it is reasonable to suppose that the machines will treat us 
kindly, for their existence is as dependent upon ours as ours 
is upon the lower animals. They cannot kill us and eat us as 
we do sheep, they will not only require our services in the 
parturition of their young (which branch of their economy 
will remain always in our hands) but also in feeding them, in 
setting them right if they are sick, and burying their dead or 
working up their corpses into new machines. It is obvious 
that if all the animals in Great Britain save man alone were to 
die, and if at the same time all intercourse with foreign coun¬ 
tries were by some sudden catastrophe to be rendered perfe£Uy 
impossible, it is obvious that under such circumstances the 
loss of human life would be something fearful to contemplate— 
in like manner, were mankind to cease, the machines would 
be as badly off or even Worse. The faft is that our interests are 
inseparable from theirs, and tljeirs from ours. Each race is 
dependent upon the other for innumerable benefits, and, until 
the reproduaive organs of the machines have been developed 
in a manner which we are hardly yet able to conceive, they are 
entirely dependent upon man for even the continuance of their 
species. It is true that these organs may be ultimately developed 
inasmuch as man’s interest lies in that diredion; there is nothing 
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which our infatuated race would desire more than to see a 
fertile union between two §leam engines; it is true that 
machinery is eve;p at this present time employed in begetting 
machinery, in becoming the parent of machines often after 
its own kind, but the days of flirtation, courtship, and matri¬ 
mony appear to be very remote and indeed can harflly be 
realized by our feeble and imp( rfed imagination. 

Day by day, however, the machines are gaining gro tnd 
upon us; day by day we are becoming more subservien ■ to 
them; more men are daily bou id down as slaves to tend tf :m, 
more men are daily devoting t le energies of their whole 1 ves 
to the development of mechar ical life. The upshot is sir iply 
a question of time, but that the time will come when the 
machines will hold the real su iremacy over the world am 1 its 
inhabitants is what no person if a truly philosophic mind can 
for a moment question. 

Our opinion is that war tc the death should be inStaitly 
proclaimed againSt them. Every machine of every sort should 
be destroyed by the well-wisher of his species. Let there be 
no exceptions made, no quarter shown; let us at once go back 
to the primeval condition of the race. If it be urged that this 
is impossible under the present condition of human affairs, 
this at once proves that the mischief is already done, that our 
servitude has commenced in good earnest, that we have raised 
a race of beings whom it is beyond our power to destroy and 
that we are not only enslaved but are absolutely acquiescent in 
our bondage. 

For the present we shall leave this subjedt which we present 
gratis to the members of the Philosophical Society. Should 
they consent to avail themselves of the vaSt field which we have 
pointed out, we shall endeavour to labour in it ourselves at 
some future and indefinite period. 

* I am. Sir, etc., 

CELLARIUS. 

NOTE. -We were asked by a learned brother philosopher 
who saw this article in ms. what we meant by alluding to 
rudimentary organs in machines. Could we, he asked, give 
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any example of such organs? We pointed to the little pro¬ 
tuberance at the bottom of the bowl of our tobacco pipe. 
This organ was originally designed for the same purpose as 
the rim at the bottom of a tea-cup, which is 'but another form 
of the same function. Its purpose was to keep the heat of the 
pipe from marking the table on which it rested. Originally, 
as we have seen in very early tobacco pipes, this protuberance 
was of a very different shape to what it is now. It was broad 
at the bottom and flat, so that while the pipe was being smoked, 
the bowl might re^ upon the table. Use and disuse have here 
come into play and served to reduce the fundion to its present 
rudimentary condition. That these rudimentary organs are 
rarer in machinery than in animal life is owing to the more 
prompt adion of the human seledion as compared with the 
slower but even surer operation of natural seledion. Man 
may make midakes; in the long run nature never does so. 
We have only given an imperfed example, but the intelligent 
reader will supply himself with illuftrations. 

LUCUBRATIO EBRIA 

[From the “Press/’ i^th Jtdy 1865] 

There is a period in the evening, or more generally towards 
the §till small hours of the morning, in which we so far unbend 
as to take a single glass of hot whisky and water. We will 
neither defend the pradice nor excuse it. We date it as a fad 
which mud be borne in mind by the readers of this article; 
for we loiow not how, whether it be the inspiration of the 
drink, or the relief from the harassing work with which the 
day has been occupied, or from whatever other cause, yet we 
are certainly liable about,this time to such a prophetic influence 
as we seldom else experience. We are rapt in a dream such as 
we ourselves know to be a drearfi, and which, like other dreams, 
we can hardly embody in a didind utterance. We know that 
what we see is but a sort of intelledual Siamese twins, of which 
one is subdance and the other shadow, but we cannot set either 
free without killing both. We are unable to rudely tear away 
the veil of phantasy in which the truth is shrouded, so we 
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present the reader with a draped figure, and his own judgement 
mu§t discriminate between the clothes and the body. A truth’s 
prosperity is like a jeSt’s, it lies in the ear of him that hears it. 
Some may see our lucubration as we saw it; and others may 
see nothing but a drunken dream, or the nightmare of a dis¬ 
tempered imagination. To ourselves it is as the speakiifg .vith 
unknown tongues to the carl/- Corinthians; we cannot ;'ully 
understand our own speech, : nd we fear leSt there be n jt a 
sufficient number of interprete s present to make our utter ince 
edify. But there! (Go on Str ight to the body of the art) :le.) 

The limbs of the lower ani nals have never been mod fied 
by any aft of deliberation and forethought on their own )art. 
Recent researches have throw n absolutely no light upor the 
origin of life-upon the initial force which introduced a s jnse 
of identity, and a deliberate f culty into the world; but chey 
do certainly appear to show ’> ery clearly that each specif s of 
the animal and vegetable kint dom has been moulded int) its 
present shape by chances and changes of many milliors of 
years, by chances and changes over which the creature modified 
had no control whatever, and concerning whose aim it w^as 
alike unconscious and indifferent, by forces which seem 
insensate to the pain which they inflift, but by whose inexorably 
beneficent cruelty the brave and Strong keep coming to the 
fore, while the weak and bad drop behind and perish. There 
was a moral government of this world before man came near it 
-a moral government suited to the capacities of the governed, 
and which, unperceived by them, has laid faSt the foundations 
of courage, endurance, and cunning. It laid them so faSt that 
they became more and more hereditary. Horace says well, 
fortes creantur fortibus et bonh-goodi men beget good children; 
the rule held even in the geological period; good ichthyosauri 
begat good ichthyosauri, and would to our discomfort have 
gone on doing so to the preserft time, had not better creatures 
been begetting better things than ichthyosauri, or famine, or 
fire, or convulsion put an end to them. Good apes begat 
good apes, and at laSt when human intelligence Stole like a late 
spring upon the mimicry of our semi-simious anceStry, the 
creature learnt how he could, of his own forethought, add 
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extra-corporaneous limbs to the members of his body and 
become not only a vertebrate' mammal, but a vertebrate 
machinate mammal into the bargain. 

It was a wise monkey that learned to carry a Stick and 
a useful monkey that mimicked him. • For the race of man 
has learned to walk uprightly much as a child learns the same 
thing. At first he crawls on all fours, then he clambers, laying 
hold of whatever he can; and lastly he Stands upright alone 
and walks, but for a long time with an unsteady Step. So when 
the human race was in its gorilla-hood it generally carried a 
Stick; from carrying a Stick for many million years it became 
accustomed and modified to an upright position. The Slick 
wherewith it had learned to walk would now serve it to beat 
its younger brothers and then it found out its service as a 
lever. Man would thus learn that the limbs of his body were 
not the only limbs that he could command. His body was 
already the moSt versatile in existence, but he could render it 
more versatile Still. With the improvement in his body his 
mind improved also. He learnt to perceive the moral govern¬ 
ment under which he held the feudal tenure of his life-per¬ 
ceiving it he symbolized it, and to this day our poets and 
prophets Still Strive to symbolize it more and more completely. 

The mind grew because the body grew-more things were 
perceived-more things were handled, and being handled 
became familiar. But this came about chiefly because there 
was a hand to handle with; without the hand there would be 
no handling; and no method of holding and examining is 
comparable to the human hand. The tail of an opossum is a 
prehensile thing, but it is too far from his eyes-the elephant’s 
trunk is better, and it is probably to their trunks that the 
elephants owe their sagacity. It is here that the bee in spite 
of her wings has failed. She has a high civilization but it is 
one whose equilibrium appears “to have been already attained; 
the appearance is a false one, for the bee changes, though more 
slowly than man can watch her; but the reason of the very 
gradual nature of the change is chiefly because the physical 
organization of the inseft changes, but slowly also. She is 
poorly off for hands, and has never fairly grasped the notion 
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of tacking on other limbs to the limbs of her own body and 
so, being short-lived to boot, she remains from century to 
century to humar; eyes in Hatu quo. Her body never becomes 
machinate, whereas this new phase of organism, which has 
been introduced with'man into the mundane economy, has 
made him a very quicksand for the foundation of an unchang¬ 
ing civilization; certain fundamental principles will alv ays 
remain, but every century the < hange in man’s physical §ta ms, 
as compared with the elemencs around him, is greater and 
greater; he is a shifting basis o i which no rxjuilibrium of h abit 
and civilization can be established; were it not for this conS ant 
change in our physical powers, which our mechanical li nbs 
have brought about, man wo ild have long since appare itly 
attained his limit of possibilit); he would be a creature c f as 
much fixity as the ants and bee -he would Still have advanced, 
but no faster than other anima s advance. 

If there were a race of men without any mechanical appli¬ 
ances we should see this cleaily. There are none, nor have 
there been, so far as we can tell, for millions and millions of 
years. The lowest Australian savage carries weapons for the 
fight or the chase, and has his cooking and drinking utensils 
at home; a race without these things would be completely 
jerae naturae and not men at all. We are unable to point to any 
example of a race absolutely devoid of extra-corporaneous 
limbs, but we can see among the Chinese that with the failure 
to invent new limbs, a civilization becomes as much fixed as 
that of the ants; and among savage tribes we observe that few 
implements involve a State of things scarcely human at all. 
Such tribes only advance pari passu with the" creatures upon 
which they feed. 

It is a mistake, then, to take the view adopted by a previous 
correspondent of this paper; to consider the machines as iden¬ 
tities, to animalize them, and to anticipate their final triumph 
over mankind. They are to be regarded as the mode of develop¬ 
ment by which human organism is moSt especially advancing, 
and every fresh invention is to be considered as an additional 
member of the resources of the human body. Herein lies the 
fundamental difference between man and his inferiors. As 
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regards his flesh and blood, his senses, appetites, and afFeftions, 
the diiFerence is one of degree rather than of kind, but in the 
deliberate invention of such unity of limbs, as is exemplified 
by the railway train-that seven-leagued foot which five Imn- 
dred may own at once-he Stands quite alone. 

In (Jbnfirmation of the views concerning mechanism which 
we have been advocating above, it muSl be remembered that 
men are not merely the children of their parents, but they are 
begotten of the institutions of the State of the mechanical 
sciences under which they are born and bred. These things 
have made us what we are. We are children of the plough, 
the spade, and the ship; we are children of the extended liberty 
and knowledge which the printing press has diffused. Our 
ancestors added these things to their previously existing 
members; the new limbs were preserved by natural seleftion, 
and incorporated into human society; they descended with 
modifications, and hence proceeds the difference between our 
ancestors and ourselves. By the institutions and State of 
science under which a man is born it is determined whether 
he shall have the limbs of an Australian savage or those of a 
nineteenth-century Englishman. The former is supplemented 
with little save a rug and a javelin; the latter varies his physique 
with the changes of the season, with age, and with advancing 
or decreasing wealth. If it is wet he is furnished with an organ 
which is called an umbrella and which seems designed for the 
purpose of protefting either his clothes or his lungs from the 
injurious effefts of rain. His watch is of more importance to 
him than a good deal of his hair, at any rate than his whiskers; 
besides this he carries a knife, and generally a pencil case. His 
memory goes in a pocket book. He grows more complex 
as he becomes older and he will then be seen with a pair of 
speftacles, perhaps also with false teeth and a wig; but, if he 
be a really well-developed specimen of the race, he will be 
furnished with a large box upon wheels, two horses, and a 
coachman. 

Let the reader ponder over these lagl remarks, and he will 
see that the principal varieties and sub-varieties of the human 
race are not now to be looked for among the negroes, the 
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Circassians, the Malays, or the American aborigines, but 
among the rich and the poor. The difference in physical 
organization between these two species of man is far greater 
than that between the so-called types of humanity. The rich 
man can go from hete to England whenever he feels so 
inclined. The legs of the other are by an invisible fati lity 
prevented from carrying him beyond certain narrow limits. 
Neither rich nor poor as yet si e the philosophy of the th <ig, 
or admit that he who can tack portion of one of the P. & O. 
boats on to his identity is a much morft highly organ zed 
being than one who cannot. Yet the faft is patent enoi gh, 
if we once think it over, frorr the mere consideration of the 
respeft with which we so ofter treat those who are richer i han 
ourselves. We observe men for the moS: part (admit ing 
however some few abnormal ex ;eptions) to be deeply impre sed 
by the superior organization o ’those who have money, f is 
wrong to attribute this resped to any unworthy motive, for 
the feeling is Stridlly legitimate and springs from some of the 
very highest impulses of our nature. It is the same sort of 
affedlionate reverence which a dog feels for man, and is not 
infrequently manifested in a similar manner. 

We admit that these laSt sentences are open to question, and 
we should hardly like to commit ourselves irrecoverably to 
the sentiments they express; but we will say this much for 
certain, namely, that the rich man is the true hundred-handed 
Gyges of the poets. He alone possesses the full complement 
of limbs who Stands at the summit of opulence, and we may 
assert with Striftly scientific accuracy that the Rothschilds are 
the most astonishing organisms that the world has ever yet 
seen. For to the nerves or tissues, or whatever it be that 
answers to the helm of a rich man’s desires, there is a whole 
army of limbs seen and unseen attachable: he may be reckoned 
by his horse-power-by the number of foot-pounds which he 
has money enough to set in motion. Who, then, will deny 
that a man whose will represents the motive power of a thou¬ 
sand horses is a being very different from the one who is 
equivalent but to the power of a single one? 

Henceforv'^ard, then, instead of saying that a man is hard up, 
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let us say that his organization is at a low ebb, or, if we wish 
him well, let us hope that he will grow plenty of limbs. It 
must be remembered that we are dealing with physical organiza¬ 
tions only. We do not say that the thousand-horse man is 
better than a one-horse man, we only say that he is more 
highly'organized, and should be recognized as being so by the 
scientific leaders of the period. A man’s will, truth, endurance 
are, part of him also, and may, as in the case of the late Mr. 
Cobden, have in themselves a power equivalent to all the 
horse-power which they can influence; but were we to go 
into this part of the question we should never have done, and 
we are compelled reluctantly to leave our dream in its present 
fragmentary condition. 


LETTER TO THOMAS WILLIAM GALE BUTLER 

lifh 'February 1876. 

My dear Namesake . . . 

My present literary business is a little essay some 25 or 
50 pp. long, which is Still all in the rough and I don’t know 
how it will shape, but the giSt of it is somewhat as follows: 

I. Actions which we have acquired with difficulty and now 
perform almost unconsciously-as in playing a difficult piece 
of music, reading, talking, walking, and the multitude of aCHons 
which escape our notice inside other aCtions, etc.-all this 
worked out with some detail, say, four or five pages. 

General deduction that we never do anything in this un¬ 
conscious or semi-conscious manner unless we loiow how to 
do it exceedingly well and have had long practice. 

Also that consciousness is a vanishing quantity and that as 
soon as we know a thing really well we become unconscious in 
respeCt of it-consciousness bdng of attention and attention 
of uncertainty-and hence the paradox comes clear, that as 
long as we know that we know a thing (or do an aCtion know- 
ingly) we do not know it (or do the aCtion with thorough 
knowledge of out business) and that we only know it when 
we do not know of our knowledge. 
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2. Whatever we do in this way is all one and the same in 

kind-the difference being only in degree. Playing [almost?] 
imconsciously-vpriting, more unconsciously (as to each 
letter)-reading, very unconsciously-talking, Still more un¬ 
consciously (it is almost impossible for us to notice the a&ion 
of our tongue in every lettet)-walking, much the ^ane- 
breathing. Still to a certain extent within out own contiol- 
heart’s beating, perceivable bui beyond our control-digeSlton, 
unperceivable and beyond ov.r control, digestion being the 
oldest of the ... habits. » 

3. A baby, therefore, has k iown how to grow itself ir the 
womb and has only done it because it wanted to, on a bal ince 
of considerations, in the same way as a man who goes int( the 
City to buy Great Northern Shares. ... It is only uncon¬ 
scious of these operations because it has done them a /ery 
large number of times ahead). A man may do a thing i)y a 
fluke once, but to say that a f< >etus can perform so difficu t an 
operation as the growth of a pair of eyes out of pure pi oto- 
plasm without knowing how to do it, and without ever having 
done it before, is to contradift all human experience. Ipso 
foBo that it does it, it knows how to do it, and ipso faBo that 
it knows how to do it, it has done it before. Its unconscious¬ 
ness (or speedy loss of memory) is simply the result of over¬ 
knowledge, not of under-knowledge. It knows so well and 
has done it so often that its power of self-analysis is gone. 
If it knew what it was doing, or was conscious of its own aft 
in oxidizing its blood after birth, I should suspeft that it had 
not done it so often before; as it is I am confident that it muSt 
have done it more often-much more often-than any aft 
which we perform consciously during our whole lives. 

4. When, then, did it do it? Qearly when laft it was an 
impregnate ovum or some ftill lower form of life which 
resulted in that impregnate oviim. 

5. How is it, then, that it has not gained perceptible experi¬ 
ence? Simply because a single repetition makes little or no 
difference; but go back 20,000 repetitions and you will find 
that it has gained in experience and modified its performance 
very materially. 
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6 . But how about the identity? What is identity? Identity 
of matter? Surely no. There is no identity of matter between 
me as I now am, and me as an impregnate oyum. Continuity 
of existence? Then there is identity between me as an im¬ 
pregnate ovum and my father and mother as impregnate ova. 
Drop 'out my father’s and mother’s Jives between the dates 
of their being impregnate ova and the moment when I became 
an .impregnate ovum. See the ova only and consider the 
second ovum as the firSt two ovas’ means not of reproducing 
themselves but of continuing themselves-repeating them¬ 
selves-the intermediate lives being nothing but, as it were, 
a long potato shoot from one eye to the place where it will 
grow its next tuber. 

7. Given a single creature capable of reproducing itself and 
it must go on reproducing itself for ever, for it would not 
reproduce itself unless it reproduced a creature that was going 
to reproduce itself, and so on ad infinitum. 

Then comes Descent with Modification. Similarity tem¬ 
pered with dissimilarity, and dissimilarity tempered with 
similarity-a contradidion in terms, like almod everything else 
that is true or useful or indeed intelligible at all. In each case 
of what we call descent, it is dill the fird reproducing creature 
identically the same-doing what it has done before-only with 
such modifications as the druggie for exidence and natural 
seledion have induced. No matter how highly it has been 
developed, it can never be other than the primordial cell and 
mud always begin as the primordial cell and repeat its lad 
performance mod nearly, but also, more or less, all its previous 
performances. 

A begets A' which is A with the additional experience of A'. 
A' begets A" which is A with the additional experiences of A' 
and A"; and so on to A", but you can never eliminate the A. 

8. Let A" dand for a man. He begins as the primordial cell 
-being verily nothing but the primordial cell which goes on 
splitting itself up for ever, but gaining continually in experi¬ 
ence. Put him in the same position as he was in before and he 
will do as he did before. Fird he will do his tadpoles by rote, 
so to speak, on his head, from Jong practice; then he does his 
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fish trick; then he grows arms and legs, all unconsciously from 
the inveteracy of the habit, till he comes to doing his man, and 
this lesson he has- not yet learnt so thoroughly. Some part 
of it, as the breathing and oxidization business, he is well up 
to, inasmuch as they form part of previous r 61 es, but the teedi 
and hair, the upright position, the power of speech, though j>ll 
tolerably familiar, give him more trouble-for he is very §lup d 
-a regmar dunce in fa£t. Thei comes his newer and mer e 
complex environment, and this puzzles him-arre^ls his 
attention-whereon consciousnef > springs into existence, as a 
spark from a horse’s hoof. 

To be continued-I see it will have to be more than 30 p n 
It is Still foggy in parts, but I m iSt clear it a little. It will | o 
on to show that we are all one aiimal and that death (whi< h 
was at first voluntary, and has on y come to be disliked becau ie 
those who did not dislike it c jmmitted suicide too easil 
and reproduftion are only phas es of the ordinary waSte and 
repair which goes on in our bodies daily. 

Always very truly yours, 

S. BUTLER. 
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IV. MEMORY AND DESIGN 


CLERGYMEN AND CHICKENS 

[Extraff from a Mm “ On Memory as a Key to the Phenomena of 
Heredity ” delivered by Butler at the Working Men's College, Great 
Ormond Street, on Saturday, ind December 1882.] 

'I T^TTHY, LET ME ASK. SHOULD A HEN LAY AN 
\ / which egg can become a chicken in about three 
weeks and a full-grown hen in less than a twelve- 
V V month, while a clergyman and his wife lay no eggs 
but give birth to a baby which will take three-and-twenty years 
before it can become another clergyman? Why should not 
chickens be born and clergymen be laid and hatched? Or why. 
at any rate, should not the clergyman be born full grown and 
in Holy Orders, not to say already beneficed? The present 
arrangement is not convenient, it is not cheap, it is not free 
from danger, it is not only not perfeft but is so much the 
reverse that we could hardly find words to express our sense 
of its awkwardness if we could look upon it with new eyes, 
or as the cuckoo perhaps observes it. 

The explanation usually given is that it is a law of nature 
that children should be born as they are, but this is like the 
parched pea which St, Anthony set before the devil when he 
came to supper with him and of which the devil said that it 
was good as far as it went. We want more; we want to know 
with what familiar set of fads we are to conneft the one in 
question which, though in our midst, at present dwells apart 
as a mysterious Stranger of whose belongings, reason for 
coming amongSt us, antecedents, and so forth, we believe 
ourselves to be ignorant, though we know him by sight and 
name and have a fair idea what sort of man he is to deal with. 

We say it is a phenomenon of heredity that chickens should 
be laid as eggs in the first instance and clergymen bom as 
babies, but, beyond the fa£f that we know heredity extremely 
well to look at and to do business with, we say that we know 
nothing about it. I have for some years maintained this to be 
a mistake and have urged, in company with Professor Hering, 
of Prague, and others, that the connexion between memory 
and heredity is so dose that there is no reason for regarding 
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the two as genetically different, though for convenience’ sake 
it may be well to specify them by different names. If I can 
persuade you that, this is so, I believe I shall be able to make 
you understand why it is that chickens are hatched as eggs and 
clergymen born as babies. 

When I say I can make you understand why this is so, 1 o ily 
mean that I can answer the firSl “ why ” that any one is lik ely 
to ask about it, and perhaps a “why” or two behind tliis. 
Then I must Stop. This is dl tl at is ever meant by those v ho 
say they can tell us why a thing s so and so. * No one profes jes 
to be able to reach back to the last “ why ” that any one < an 
ask, and to answer it. Fortun itely for philosophers, pec dIc 
generally become fatigued after they have heard the answej to 
two or three “ whys ” and are glad enough to let the ma ter 
drop. If, however, any one v ill insist on pushing queSt on 
behind question long enough, he will compel us to ad nit 
that we come to the end of oar knowledge which is ba>ed 
ultimately upon ignorance. To get knowledge out of ignor¬ 
ance seems almost as hopeless a task as to get something out 
of any number of nothings, but this in praftice is what we have 
to do and the less fuss we make over it the better. 

When, therefore, we say that we know “ why ” a thing is 
so and so, we mean that we know its immediate antecedents 
and connexions, and find them familiar to us. I say that the 
immediate antecedent of, and the phenomenon most closely 
conneXed with, heredity is memory. I do not profess to show 
why anything can remember at all, I only maintain that 
whereas, to borrow an illustration from mathematics, life was 
formerly an equation of, say, loo unknown quantities, it is 
now one of 99 only, inasmuch as memory and heredity have 
been shown to be one and the same thing. 

MEMORr 

i 

Memory is a kind of way (or weight-whichever it should be) 
that the mind has got upon it, in virtue of which the sensation 
excited endures a Ettle longer than the cause which excited it. 
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There is thus induced a ftate of things in which mental images, 
and even physical sensations (if there can be such a thing as a 
physical sensation) exist by virtue of association, though the 
conditions which originally called them into existence no longer 
continue. 

This is as the echo continuing to reverberate after the sound 
has ceased. 

ii 

To be is to thinjc and to be thinkable. To live is to continue 
thinking and to remember having done so. Memorv is to 
mind as viscosity is to protoplasm, it gives a tenacity to thought 
-a kind of pied d terre from which it can, and without which it 
could not, advance. 

Thought, in fa£i, and memory seem inseparable; no 
thought, no memory; and no memory, no thought. And, 
as conscious thought and conscious memory are fundions one 
of another, so also are unconscious thought and unconscious 
memory. Memory is, as it were, the body of thought, and it is 
through memory that body and mind are linked together in 
rhythm or vibration; for body is such as it is by reason of the 
charaderiStics of the vibrations that are going on in it, and 
memory is only due to the fad that the vibrations are of such 
charaderiStics as to catch on to and be caught on to by other 
vibrations that flow into them from without-no catch, no 
memory. 


ANTITHESES 

Memory and forgetfulness are as life and death to one an¬ 
other. To live is to remember and to remember is to live. 
To die is to forget and to forget is to die. Everything is so 
much involved in and is so much a process of its opposite that, 
as it is almost fair to call death a process of life and life a process 
of death, so it is to call memory a process of forgetting and 
forgetting a process of remembering. There is never either 
absolute memory or absolute forgetfulness, absolute life or 
absolute death. So with light and darkness, heat and cold, 
you never can get either all the light, or all the heat, out of 
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anything. So with God and the devil; so with everything. 
Eveiything is like a door swinging backwards and forwards. 
Everything has a‘little of that from which it is moft remote 
and to which it is mo§t opposed and these antitheses serve to 
explain one another. , 


UNCONSCIOI s MEMORY 

A man at the Century Club w ^.s falling foul of me the ot ler 
night for my use of the word “ memory.” There was no si ich 
thing, he said, as “ unconsc ous memory’’-memory was 
always conscious, and so fortf , My business is-and I tf ink 
it can be easily done-to show that they cannot beat me off 
my unconscious memory withe ut my being able to beat tl em 
off their conscious memory; th at they cannot deny the le| iti- 
macy of my maintaining the phenomena of heredity to be 
phenomena of memory withoi it my being able to deny the 
legitimacy of their maintaining the recoUeftion of what they 
had for dinner yesterday to be a phenomenon of memory. My 
theory of the unconscious does not lead to universal uncon¬ 
sciousness, but only to pigeon-holing and putting by. We 
shall always get new things to worry about. If I thought that 
by learning more and more I should ever arrive at the know¬ 
ledge of absolute truth, I would leave off Studying. But 1 
believe I am pretty safe. 


REPRODUCTION AND MEMORY 

There is the reprodu£Hon of an idea which has been produced 
once already, and there is the reproduftion of a living form 
which has been produced once already. The firSl reproduftion 
is certainly an effort of memory. It should not therefore 
surprise us if the second reproduilion should turn out to be 
an effort of memory also. Indeed all forms of reprodudion 
that we can follow are based direftlyor indiredlyupon memory. 
It is only the one great aft of reproduftion that we cannot 
follow which we disconneft from memory. 
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PERSONAL IDENTITY 

We are so far identical with our ancestors and our contempor¬ 
aries that it is very rarely we can see anything that they do not 
see. It is not unjuSl that the sins of the fathers should be visited 
upon the children, for the children committed the sins when 
in the persons of their fathers; they ate the sour grapes before 
they were born: true, they have forgotten the pleasure now, 
but so has a man with a sick headache forgotten the pleasure 
of getting drunk tlie night before. 


SENSATIONS 

Our sensations are only distinguishable because we feel them 
in different places and at different times. If we feel them at 
very nearly the same time and place we cannot distinguish 
them. 


COBWEBS IN THE DARK 

If you walk at night and your face comes up against a spider’s 
web woven across the road, what a shock that thin line gives 
you! You friStle through every nerve of your body. 


SHOCKS AND MEMORY 

Memory is our sense that we are being shocked now as we 
were shocked then. 


SHOCKS 

Given matter conscious in one part of itself of a shock in 
another part knowing in what part of itself it is shocked), 
retaining a memory of each shock for a little while afterwards, 
able to feel whether two shocks are simultaneous or in suc¬ 
cession, and able to know whether it has been shocked much 
or little-given also that association does not Slick to the letter 
of its bond-and the reSl will follow. 
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DESIGN 

i 

There is often connexion but no design, as when I Stamp my 
foot with design and shake something down without design, 
or as when a man runs up a^ ainSl another in the Street and 
knocks him down without ii tending it. This is imde;ign 
within design. 

Fancied insults are felt by people who see design in a :on- 
nedion where they should see dtue connedion, and no de; ign. 

Connedion with design is sometimes hard to diStineaish 
from connedion without des gn; as when a man tread on 
another’s corns, it is not alw .ys easy to say whether he has 
done so accidentally or on puipose. 

Men have been fond in a l ages of ascribing conne-Hon 
where there is none. Thus rStrology has been believed in. 
Before la§t Christmas I said I had negleded the feaSts o' the 
Church too much, and that I should probably be more prosper¬ 
ous if I paid more attention to them; so I hung up three pieces 
of ivy in my rooms on Xmas Eve. A few months afterwards 
I got the entail cut oflF my reversion, but I should hardly think 
there was much connedion between the two things. Never¬ 
theless I shall hang some holly up this year. 

11 

It seems also designed, ah extra (though who can say 
whether this is so?), that no one should know anything what¬ 
ever about the ultimate, or even deeper springs of gro^^ and 
adion. If not designed the result is arrived at as effedually as 
though it were so. 


ACCIDENT, DESIGN, AND MEMORY 

It is right to say either that heredity and memory are one 
and the same thing, or that heredity is a mode of memory, 
or that heredity is due to memory, if it is thereby intended that 
animals can only grow in virtue of being able to recoiled. 
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Memory and heredity are the means of preserving experiences, 
of building them together, of uniting a mass of often confused 
detail into homogeneous and consiftent mind and matter, but 
they do not originate. The increment in each generation, at 
the moment of its being an increment, has nothing to do with 
memory or heredity, it is due to the chances and changes of 
this mortal Slate. Design comes in at the moment that a living 
being either feels a want and forecasts for its gratification, or 
utilizes some waif or Stray of accident on the principle, which 
underlies all devek)pment, that enough is a little more than 
what one has. It is the business of memory and heredity to 
conserve and to transmit from one generation to another that 
which has been furnished by design, or by accident designedly 
turned to account. 

It is therefore not right to say, as some have supposed me 
to mean, that we can do nothing which we do not remember 
to have done before. We can do nothing very difficult or 
complicated which we have not done before, unless as by a 
tour de force, once in a wav, under exceptionally favourable 
circumftances, but our whole conscious life is the performance 
of a6b either imperfeftly remembered or not remembered at all. 
There are rain-drops of new experiences in evejy^ life which 
are not within the hold of our memory or paSl experience, and, 
as each one of these rain-drops came originally from something 
outside, the whole river of our life has in its inception nothing 
to do with memory, though it is only through memory that the 
rain-drops of new experience can ever unite to form a ftiU 
flowing river of variously organized life and intelligence. 

MEMORY AND MISTAKES 

Memory vanishes with extremes of resemblance or differ¬ 
ence. Things which put us in mind of others mu§l be neither 
too like nor too unlike them. It is our sense that a position is 
not quite the same which makes us find it so nearly the same. 
We remember by the aid of differences as much as by that of 
samenesses. If there could be no difference there would be 
no memory, for the two positions would become absolutely 
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one and the same, and the universe would repeat itself for ever 
and ever as between these two points. 

When ninety-nine hundredths of one set of phenomena are 
presented while the hundredth is withdrawn without apparent 
cause, so that we can no longe^r do something which acc^’-ding 
to our pa§l experience we ought to find no difficulty in d jing,. 
then we may guess what a b^;e mnSt feel as it goes flyir g up 
and down a window-pane. Then we have doubts th own 
upon the fundamental axiom of life, i.e., that like antece lents 
win be foUowed by like const quents. On this we go mai I and 
die in a short time. 

Mistaken memory may be ;js potent as genuine recoUo lion, 
so far as its effefts go, unles^ it happens to come more into 
coUision with other and not mistaken memories than it is able 
to contend againSt. 

Mistakes or delusions occi.r mainly in two ways. 

First, when the circumStan*:es have changed a little but not 
enough to make us recognize the fa£t: this may happen either 
because of want of attention on our part or because of the 
hidden nature of the alteration, or because of its slighmess in 
itself, the importance depending upon its relations to something 
else which make a very small change have an importance it 
would not otherwise have: in these cases the memory reverts 
to the old circumstances unmodified, a sufficient number of the 
associated ideas having been reproduced to make us assume the 
remainder without further inspeflion, and hence follows a 
want of harmony between aflion and circumstances which 
results in trouble somewhere. 

Secondly, through the memory not reverting in full per- 
fedion, though the circumstances are reproduced fully and 
accurately. 


REMEMBERING 

When asked to remember “ something ” indefinitely you 
cannot: you look round at once for something to suggest 
what you shall try and remember. For thought muSt be 
always about some “ thing ” which thing muSt either be a 
thing by courtesy, as an air of Handel’s, or else a solid, tangible 
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objeft, as a piano ot an organ, but always the thing muSl be 
linked on to matter by a longer or shorter chain as the case 
may be. I was thinking of this once while walking by the side 
of the Serpentine, and, looking roimd, saw some ducks 
alight^g on the water; their feet reminded me of the way the 
sea-birds used to alight when I was going to New Zealand 
and I set to work recalling attendant fafts. Without help from 
outside I should have remembered nothing. 


A TORN FINGER-NAIL 

Henry Hoare [a college friend], when a young man of about 
five-and-twenty, one day tore the quick of his finger-nail-1 
mean he separated the fleshy part of the finger from the nail— 
and this reminded him that many years previously, while quite 
a child, he had done the same thing. Thereon he fell to think¬ 
ing of that time which was impressed upon his memory partly 
because there was a great disturbance in the house about a 
missing five-pound note and partly because it was while he had 
the scarlet fever. 

Following the train of thought aroused by his tom finger, 
he asked himself how he had tom it, and after a while it came 
back to him that he had been lying ill in bed as a child of seven 
at the house of an aunt who lived in Hertfordshire. His arms 
often hung out of the bed and, as his hands wandered over the 
wooden frame, he felt that there was a place where a nut had 
come out so that he could put his finger in. One day, in 
trying to Stuff a piece of paper into this hole, he Stuffed it in so 
far and so tightly that he tore the quick of his nail. The whole 
thing came back vividly and, though he had not thought of it 
for nearly twenty years, he could see the room in his aunt's 
house and remembered how his aunt used to sit by his bedside 
writing at a little table from which he had got the piece of 
paper which he had Stuffed into the hole. 

So far so good. But then there flashed upon him an idea 
that was not so pleasant. I mean it came upon him with irre¬ 
sistible force that the piece of paper he had Stuffed into the 
hole in the bedstead was the missing five-poimd note about 
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which there had been so much disturbance. At that time he 
was so young that a five-pound note was to him only a piece 
of paper; when he heard that the money was missing, he had 
thought it was five sovereigns; or perhaps he was too ill to 
think anything, or to be questioned; I forget what I was told 
about this—at any rate he had no idea of the value of the oiece 
of paper he was Stuffing into the hole. But now the n atter 
had recurred to him at all he felt so sure that it was the note 
that he immediately went dc wn to Hertfordshire, whei e his 
aunt was StUl living, and aske<;, to the surprise of every oi e, to 
be allowed to wash his hands in the room he had occupi :d as 
a child. He was told that t tere were friends Staying i i the 
house who had the room at p l esent, but, on his saying h • had 
a reason and particularly be^jging to be allowed to rttnain 
alone a little while in this room, he was taken upstairs an i left 
there. 

He went to the bed, lifted i.p the chintz which then covered 
the frame, and found his old friend the hole. A nut had been 
supplied and he could no longer get his finger into it. He 
rang the bell and when the servant came asked for a bed-key. 
All this time he was rapidly acquiring the reputation of being 
a lunatic throughout the whole house, but the key was brought, 
and by the help of it he got the nut off. When he had done so, 
there, sure enough, by dint of picking with his pocket-knife, 
he found the missing five-pound note. 

See how the return of a given present brings back the 
presents that have been associated with it. 

UNCONSCIOUS ASSOCIATION 

One morning I was whistling to myself the air “ In SweeteSl 
Harmony ” from Saul. Jones heard me and said: 

“ Do you know why you are whistling that? ” 

I said I did not. 

Then he said: “Did you not hear me, two minutes ago, 
whistling ‘ Eagles were not so swift ’? ” 

I had not noticed his doing so, and it was so long since 
I had played that chorus myseff that I doubt whether I should 
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have consciously recognized it. That I did recognize it un¬ 
consciously is tolerably clear from my having gone on with 
“ In Sweete§t Harmony,” which is the air tlfat follows it. 

ASSOCIATION 

If you say “ Hallelujah ” to a cat, it will excite no fixed set 
of fibres in connexion with any other set and the cat will 
exhibit none of th^ phenomena of consciousness. But if you 
say “ Me-e-at,” the cat will be there in a moment, for the due 
connedion between the sets of fibres has been established. 

LANGUAGE 

The reason why words recall ideas is that the word has been 
artificially introduced among the associated ideas, and the 
presence of one idea recalls the others. 
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V. VIBRATIONS 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EVOLUTION 

r o ME IT SpEMS THAT MY CONTRIBUTIONS TO 

the theory of evolution have been mainly these; 

I. The identification of heredity and memory and the 
corollaries relating to sports, the reversion to femote 
ancestors, the phenomena of ol 1 age, the causes of the Ster lity 
of hybrids, and the principle; underlying longevity-al of 
which follow as a matter of cc urse. This was Life and h obit 
[1877]. 

z. The re-introdu£fion of te eology into organic life wl ich, 
to me, seems hardly (if at all) ;ss important than the Uf and 
Habit theory. This was Lvolu, m. Old and New [1879]. 

3. An attempt to suggest ai explanation of the physk s of 
memory. I was alarmed by he suggestion and fatheri d it 
upon Professor Hering who nc ver, that I can see, meant tc say 
anything of the kind, but I for ;ed my view on him, as it were, 
by taking hold of a sentence or two in his lefhire. On Memory 
as a Universal Lmciion of Orgat.ii^ed Matter, and thus connefted 
memory with vibrations. This was Unconscious Memory [i 880]. 

What I want to do now [1885] is to conned vibrations not 
only with memory but with the physical constitution of that 
body in which the memory resides, thus adopting Newlands’ 
law (sometimes called Mendelejeff’s law) that there is only one 
substance, and that the charaderiStics of the vibrations going 
on within it at any given time will determine whether it wifi 
appear to us as (say) hydrogen, or sodium, or chicken doing 
this, or chicken doing the other. [This is touched upon in the 
concluding chapter of Luck, or Cunning? 1887.] 

I would make not only the mind, but the body of the organ¬ 
ism to depend on the charaderiStics of the vibrations going on 
within it. The same vibrations which remind the chicken that 
it wants iron for its blood adually turn the pre-exiSling matter 
in the egg into the required material. According to this view 
the form and charaderiStics of the elements are as much the 
living expositions of certain vibrations-are as much our 
manner of perceiving that the vibrations going on in that part 
of the one universal substance are such and such-as the colour 
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yellow is our perception that a substance is being Struck by 
vibrations of light, so many to the second, or as the aftion of a 
man walking about is our mode of perceiv^g that such and 
such another combination of vibrations is, for the present, 
going on in the substance which, in consequence, has assumed 
the snipe of the particular man. 

It is somewhere in this neighbourhood that I look for the 
connection between organic and inorganic. 

THE UNIVERSAL SUBSTANCE 

i 

We shall never get Straight till we leave off trying to separate 
mind and matter. Mind is not a thing or, if it be, we know 
nothing about it; it is a function of matter. Matter is not a 
thing or, if it be, we know nothing about it; it is a funCtion 
of mind. 

We should see an omnipotent, universal substance, some¬ 
times in a dynamical and sometimes in a Statical condition and, 
in either condition, always retaining a litde of its opposite; 
and we should see this substance as at once both material and 
mental, whether it be in the one condition or in the other. 
The Statical condition represents content, the dynamical, dis¬ 
content; and both content and discontent, each Still retaining 
a little of its opposite, muSt be carried down to the lowest 
atom. 

Action is the process whereby thought, which is mental, is 
materialized and whereby substance, which is material, is 
mentalized. It is like the present, which unites times past and 
future and which is the only time worth thinking of and yet is 
the only time which has no existence. 

I do not say that thought aCtually passes into substance, or 
mind into matter, by way of aClion-I do not know what 
thought is-but every thought involves bodily change, />., 
aCtion, and every aCtion involves thought, conscious or un¬ 
conscious.^ The aClion is the point of junCtiire between bodily 
change, visible and otherwise sensible, and mental change 
which is invisible except as revealed through aCtion. So tlut 
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aftion is the material symbol of certain States of mind. It 
translates the thought into a corresponding bodily change. 

ii 

When the universal substance is at reSt, that is, not viljrating 
at all, it is absolutely imperceptible whether by itself or any¬ 
thing else. It is to all intents am 1 purposes faSt asleep or, rat ler, 
so completely non-exiStent that you can walk through it, ( r it 
through you, and it knows neit ler time nor space but pres :nts 
all the appearance of perfeft \ acuum. It Is in an absolu tely 
Statical State. But when it is nc t at reSt, it becomes percep’ tble 
both to itself and others; tha- is to say, it assumes mat .rial 
guise such as makes it percepti ')le both to itself and others It 
is then tending towards reSl, i.t , in a dynamical State. Th« not 
being at reSt is the being in a vibratory condition. It is the 
disturbance of the repose of tl e universal, invisible, and ilto- 
gether imperceptible substance by way of vibration wiich 
constitutes matter at all; it is the charafter of the vibrations 
which constitutes the particular kind of matter. (May we 
imagine that some vibrations vibrate with a rhythm which has 
a tendency to recur like the figures in a recurring decimal, and 
that here we have the origin of the reproduftive sySlem?) 

We should realize that all space is at all times full of a Stuff 
endowed with a mind and that both Stuff and mind are im¬ 
material and imperceptible so long as they are undisturbed, but 
the moment they are disturbed the Stuff becomes material and 
the mind perceptible. It is not easy to disturb them, for the 
atmosphere protefts them. So long as they are undisturbed 
they transmit light, etc., juSt as though they were a rigid sub¬ 
stance, for, not being disturbed, they detraft nothing from any 
vibration which enters them. 

What will cause a row will be the hitting upon some plan 
for waking up the ether. It is here that we muSt look for 
the extension of the world when it has become over-peopled 
or when, through its gradual cooling down, it becomes less 
suitable for habitation. By and by we shall make new worlds. 
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MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 

A Strong hope of X^OjOOo in the heart of a poor but capable 
naan may effeft a considerable redistribution of the forces of 
nature-may even remove mountains. The little, unseen, 
impalpable hope sets up a vibrating movement in a messy 
substance shut in a dark warm place inside the man’s skull. 
The vibrating substance undergoes a change that none can 
note, whereupon rings of rhythm circle outwards from it as 
from a Stone thrown into a pond, so that the Alps are pierced 
in consequence. 

VIBRATIONS, MEMORY, AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 

The quality of every substance depends upon its vibrations, 
but so does the quality of all thought and aftion. Quality is 
only one mode of aftion; the aftion of developing, the desire 
to make this or that, and do this or that, and the Stuff we make 
are alike due to the nature and charafteriStics of vibrations. 

I want to conned; the adual manufadure of the things a 
chicken makes inside an egg with the desire and memory of 
the chickens, so as to show that one and the same set of vibra¬ 
tions at once change the universal substratum into the particu¬ 
lar phase of it required and awaken a consciousness of, and a 
memory of and a desire towards, this particular phase on the 
part of the molecules which are being vibrated into it. So, 
for example, that a set of vibrations shall at once turn plain 
white and yolk of egg into the feathers, blood, and bones of a 
chicken and, at the same time, make the mind of the embryo 
to be such or such as it is. 

PROTOPLASM AND REPRODUCTION 

The reason why the offspring of protoplasm progressed, 
and the offspring of nothing else does so, is that the viscid 
nature of protoplasm allows vibrations to laft a very long time, 
and so very old vibrations get carried into any fragment that 
is broken off; whereas in the case of air and water, vibrations 
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get soon efiFaced and only very recent vibrations get carried 
into the young air and the young water which are, therefore, 
bom fully grown ^ they cannot grow any more nor can they 
decay till they are killed outright by something decomposing 
them. If protoplasm was more viscid it would not vibrate 
easily enough; if less, it would run away into the surrounding 
water. 


GERMS WIT IIN GERMS 

When we say that the germ vithin the her/s egg rememl ers 
having made itself into a chic :en on paSt occasions, or hat 
each one of 100,000 salmon g< rms remembers to have ir ide 
itself into a salmon (male or female) in the persons of the 
single pair of salmon its parent:, do we intend that each sit gle 
one of these germs was a witn ;ss of, and a concurring at ent 
in, the development of the pan nt forms from their respec ive 
germs, and that each one of them therefore, was shut up 
within the parent germ, like a small box inside a big one ? 

If so, then the parent germ with its millions of brothers and 
sisters was in like manner enclosed within a grand-parental 
germ, and so on till we are driven to admit, after even a very 
few generations, that each ancestor has contained more germs 
than could be expressed by a number written in small numerals, 
beginning at St. Paul’s and ending at Charing Cross. Mr. 
Darwin’s provisional theor}'^ of pangenesis comes to something 
very like this, so far as it can be understood at all. 

Therefore it will save trouble (and we should observe no 
other consideration) to say that the germs that unite to form 
any given sexually produced individual were not present in 
the germs, or with the germs, from which the parents sprang, 
but that they came into the parents’ bodies at some later period. 

We may perhaps find it convenient to account for their 
intimate acquaintance with the paSl history of the body into 
which they have been introduced by supposing that in virtue 
of assimilation they have acquired certain periodical rhythms 
already pre-exiSling in the parental bodies, and that the com¬ 
munication of the charafteriSlics of these rhythms determines 
at once the physical and psychical development of the individual 
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in a course as nearly like that of the parents as changed sur¬ 
roundings will allow. 

For, according to my Ufe and Habit theory, everything in 
connexion with embryonic development is referred to memory, 
and this involves that the thing remembering should have 
been, present and an aftor in the development which it is 
supposed to remember; but we have ju§t settled that the germs 
which unite to form any individual, and which when united 
proceed to develop according to what I suppose to be their 
memory of their previous developments, were not partici¬ 
pators in any previous development and cannot therefore 
remember it. They cannot remember even a single develop¬ 
ment, much less can they remember that infinite series of 
developments the recolleftion and epitomization of which is a 
sine qua non for the unconsciousness which we note in normal 
development. I see no way of getting out of this difficulty so 
convenient as to say that a memory is the reproduftion and 
recurrence of a rhythm commimicated diredly or indireftiy 
from one substance to another, and that where a certain rhythm 
exists there is a certain Slock of memories, whether the afiual 
matter in which the rhythm now subsists was present with the 
matter in which it arose or not. 

There is another little difficulty in the question wliether the 
matter that I suppose introduced into the parents’ bodies 
during their life-hiStories, and that goes to form the germs that 
afterwards become their offspring, is living or non-living. 
If living, then it has its own memories and life-hiStories which 
must be cancelled and undone before the assimilation and the 
becoming imbued with new rhythms can be complete. That 
is to say it muSt become as near non-living as anything can 
become. 

Sooner or later, then, we get this introduced matter to be 
non-living (as we may call it) and the puzzle is how to get it 
living again. For we Strenuously deny equivocal generation. 
When matter is living we contend that it can only have been 
begotten of other like living matter; we deny that it can have 
become living from non-living. Here, however, within the 
bodies of animals and vegetables we find equivocal generation 
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a necessity; nor do I see any way out of it except by maintain¬ 
ing that nothing is ever either quite dead or quite alive, but 
that a little leaven of the one is always left in the other. For it 
would be as diffia/lt to get the thing dead, if it is once all alive, 
as alive if once all dead. 

According to this view to beget offspring is to commu licate 
to two pieces of protoplasm (which afterwards con* bine) 
certain rhythmic vibrations which, though too feeble to 
generate visible aftion until they receive accession of fresh 
similar rhythms from extericr objefts, yet on receipt of such 
accession set the game of de^ elopment going and maint in it. 
It will be observed that the rl ythms supposed to be com nuni- 
cated to any germs are such as have been already repe. tedly 
refreshed by rhythms fron exterior objects in prec ;ding 
generations, so that a consona. ice is rehearsed and pre-arra iged, 
as it were, between the rhytb m in the germ and those ti lat in 
the normal course of its ulterii >r exigence are likely to flov’’ into 
it. If there is too serious a iliscord between inner and outer 
rhythms the organism dies. 


ATOMS AND FIXED LAWS 

When people talk of atoms obeying fixed laws, they are 
either ascribing some kind of intelligence and free-will to 
atoms or they are talking nonsense. There is no obedience 
unless there is at any rate a potentiality of disobeying. 

No objeftion can lie to our supposing potential or elementary 
volition and consciousness to exist in atoms, on the score that 
their afbion would be less regular or uniform if they had free 
wiU than if they had not. By giving them free will we do no 
more than those who make them bound to obey fixed laws. 
They will be as certain to use their freedom of will only in 
particular ways as to be driven into those ways by obedience to 
fixed laws. 

The little element of individual caprice (supposing we Start 
with free will), or (supposing we Start with necessity) the 
little element of Sliffneckedness, both of which elements we 
find everywhere in nature, these are the things that prevent 
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even the moft reliable things from being absolutely reliable. 
It is they that form the point of contaft between this universe 
and something else quite different in which none of those 
fundamental ideas obtain without which we dannot think at all. 
So we say that nitrous acid is more reliable than nitric for 
etching. 

Atoms have a mind as much smaller and less complex than 
ours as their bodies are smaller and less complex. 

Complex mind involves complex matter and vice versa. 
On the whole I think it would be moSt convenient to endow 
all atoms with a something of consciousness and volition, and 
to hold them to be pro tanto^ living. We muSl suppose them 
able to remember and forget, /.<?., to retain certain vibrations 
that have been once established-gradually to lose them and to 
receive others instead. We muSt suppose some more intelli¬ 
gent, versatile, and of greater associative power than others. 


THINKING 

All thinking is of disturbance, dynamical, a State of imreSt 
tending towards equilibrium. It is all a mode of classifying 
and of criticizing with a view of knowing whether it gives us, 
or is likely to give us, pleasure or no. 

EQUILIBRIUM 

In the highest consciousness there is Still unconsciousness, 
in the lowest unconsciousness there is Still consciousness. If 
there is no consciousness there is no thing, or nothing. To 
understand perfeftly would be to cease to understand at all. 

It is in the essence of heaven that we are not to be thwarted 
or irritated; this involves absolute equilibrium and absolute 
equilibrium involves absolute unconsciousness. Christ is 
equilibrium-the not wanting anything, either more or less. 
Death also is equilibrium. But Christ is a mote living kind of 
death than death is. 
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MOTION 

\r -TE CANNOT DEFINE EITHER MOTION OR 
V / matter, but we have certain rough and ready ideas 
k yV / concerning them which, right or wrong, we* nuft 
V V make the be§l of withcut more words, for the chi nces 
are ten to one that attempted lefinition will fuzz more th in it 
will clear. 

Roughly, matter and motio i are funftiorii^ one of ano her, 
as are mind and matter; they ire essentially concomitant vith 
one another, and neither can var}' but the other varies ilso. 
You cannot have a thing “ mutter ” by itself which shall lave 
no motion in it, nor yet a thin^ “ motion ” by itself which ihall 
exist apart from matter; you r luSt have both or neither. You 
can have matter moving muct, or little, and in all conceit able 
ways; but you cannot have tr atter without any motion i note 
than you can have motion without any matter that is mo’^ing. 

Its States, its behaviour under varying circumstances, that is 
to say the charafteriStics of its motions, are all that we can 
cognize in respeft of matter. We recognize certain varying 
Slates or conditions of matter and give one State one name, and 
another another, as though it were a man or a dog; but it is 
the State not the matter that we cognize, juSt as it is the man’s 
moods and outward semblance that we alone note, while 
loiowing nothing of the man. Of matter in its ultimate essence 
and apart from motion we know nothing whatever. As far 
as we are concerned there is no such thing; it has no existence; 
for de non apparentibm et non exiHentihm eadem eft ratio. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to speak about an “ eternal un¬ 
changeable underlying substance ” as I am afraid I did in the 
last pages of Luck, or Cunning'? but I am not going to be at the 
trouble of seeing. For, if the substance is eternal and un¬ 
knowable and unchangeable, it is tantamount to nothing. 
Nothing can be nearer non-exiStence than eternal unknowable¬ 
ness and unchangeableness. 

If, on the other hand, the substance changes, then it is not 
unknowable, or uncognizable, for by cognizing its changes we 
cognize it. Changes are the only things that we can cognize. 
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Besides, we cannot have substance changing without condition 
changing, and if we could we might as well ignore condition. 
Does it not seem as though, since the motions or Slates are all 
that we cognize, they should be all that we need take account 
of? Change of condition is change of substance. Then what 
do we want with substance? Why have two ideas when one 
will do? 

I suppose it has all come about because there are so many 
tables and chairs Jmd Slones that appear not to be moving, and 
this gave us the idea of a solid substance without any motion 
in it. 

How would it be to Start with motion approximately patent, 
and motion approximately latent (absolute patency and 
absolute latency being imattainable), and lay down that motion 
latent as motion becomes patent as substance, or matter of 
chair-and-table order; and that when patent as motion it is 
latent as matter and substance? 

I am only juSl recovering from severe influenza and have no 
doubt I have been writing nonsense. 


MATTER AND MIND 

i 

People say we can conceive the existence of matter and the 
existence of mind. I doubt it. I doubt how far we have any 
definite conception of mind or of matter, pure and simple. 

What is meant by conceiving a thing or understanding it? 

When we hear of a piece of matter inSlinft with mind, as 
protoplasm, for example, there certainly comes up before our 
closed eyes an idea, a picture which we imagine to beat some 
resemblance to the thing we are hearing of. But when we try 
to think of matter apart from every attribute of matter (and 
this I suspeft comes ultimately to “ apart from every attribute 
of mind ”) we get no image before our closed eyes-we realize 
nothing to ourselves. Perhaps we surreptitiously introduce 
some little attribute, and then we think we have conceived of 
matter pure and simple, but this I think is as far as we can go. 
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The like holds good for mind: we muSl smuggle in a litde 
matter before we get any definite idea at all. 

ii 

Matter and mind are as heat and cold, as life and .death, 
certainty and uncertainty, vujion and separateness. Tl ere is 
no absolute heat, life, certain! y, union, nor is there any absolute 
cold, death, uncertainty, or s ;parateness. 

We can conceive of no ult mate limit beyond which a thing 
cannot become either hotter 3r colder, there is no limit; there 
are degrees of heat and cold, but there is no heat so gre <.t that 
we cannot fancy its becoming a little hotter, that is we < annot 
fancy its not having Still a fe v degrees of cold in it whi :h can 
be extrafted. Heat and cold ire always relative to one ar other, 
they are never absolute. So' /ith life and death, there is i either 
perfeft life nor perfeft deatli, but in the highest life there is 
some death and in the lowest death there is Still some life The 
fraflion is so small that in practice it may and muSt be neglefted; 
it is neglefted, however, not as of right but as of grace, and the 
right to insist on it is never finally and indefeasiWy waived. 

iii 

An energy is a soul-a something working in us. 

As we cannot imagine heat apart from something which is 
hot, nor motion without something that is moving, so we 
cannot imagine an energy, or working power, without matter 
through which it manifests itself. 

On the other hand, we cannot imagine matter without 
thinking of it as capable of some kind of working power or 
^ergy-we cannot think of matter without thinking of it as 
in some way ensouled. 

iv 

Matter and mind form one another, i.e., they give to one 
another the form in which we see them. They are the help¬ 
meets to one another that cross each other and undo each other 
and, in the imdoing, do and, in the doing, undo, and so see¬ 
saw ad infinitum. 
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ORGANIC AND INORGANIC 

Animals and plants cannot understand our business, so we 
have denied that they can understand their* own. Wliat we 
call inorganic matter cannot understand the animals’ and 
plants’ business, we have therefore denied that it can under¬ 
stand anything whatever. 

What we call inorganic is not so really, but the organization 
is too subde for our senses or for any of those appliances with 
which we assist thpm. It is deducible however as a necessity 
by an exercise of the reasoning faculties. 

People looked at glaciers for thousands of years before they 
found out that ice was a fluid, so it has taken them and will 
continue to take them not less before they see that the inorganic 
is not wholly inorganic. 

THE POWER TO MAKE MISTAKES ' 

This is one of the criteria of life as we commonly think of 
it. If oxygen could go wrong and mistake some other gas for 
hydrogen and thus learn not to mistake it any more, we should 
say oxygen was alive. The older life is, the more unerring it 
becomes in respeft of things about which it is conversant- 
the more like, in fa£t, it becomes to such a thing as the force 
of gravity, both as regards unerringness and unconsciousness. 

Is life such a force as gravity in process of formation, and 
was gravity once-or rather, were things once liable to make 
mistakes on such a subjeft as gravity? 

If any one will tell me what life is I will tell him whether the 
inorganic is alive or not. 

THE OMNIPRESENCE OF INTELLIGENCE 

A litde while ago no one would admit that animals had 
intelligence. This is now conceded. At any rate, then, 
vegetables had no intelligence. This is being faSt disputed. 
Even Darwin leans towards the view that they have intelli¬ 
gence. At any rate, then, the inorganic world has not got an 
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intelligence. Even this is now being denied. Death is being 
defeated at all points. No sooner do we think we have got a 
hona fide barrier than it breaks down. The divisions between 
varieties, species, genera, aU gone; between inSlinft and reason, 
gone; between animals and plants, gone; between mai and 
the lower animals, gone; so, ere long, the division between 
organic and inorganic will go and wiU take with it the dh ision 
between mind and matter. 


THE SUPER-OR JANIC KINGDOM 

As the solid inorganic I ngdom supervened upon the 
gaseous (vestiges of the old being, nevertheless, carried over 
into and Sill persisting in the r ew) and as the organic king dom 
supervened upon the inorga dc (veStiges of the old b dng, 
again, carried over into and till persisting in the new) so a 
third kingdom is now in process of development, the super- 
organic, of which we see the germs in the less praftical and 
more emotional side of our nature. 

Man, for example, is the only creature that interests himself 
in his own paSt, or forecasts his future to any considerable 
extent. This tendency I would see as the monad of a new 
regime-a regime that will be no more governed by the ideas 
and habits now prevailing among ourselves than we are by 
those Still obtaining among Stones or water. Nevertheless, 
if a man be shot out of a cannon, or fall from a great height, 
he is to all intents and purposes a mere Stone. Place anything 
in circumstances entirely foreign to its immediate antecedents, 
and those antecedents become non-exiStent to it, it returns to 
what it was before they existed, to the laSt Stage that it can 
recoiled! as at all analogous to its present. 


FEELING 

Man is a substance, he knows not what, feeling, he knows 
not how, a reSt and unreSt that he can only in part distinguish. 
He is a substance feeling equilibrium or want of equilibrium; 
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that is to say, he is a substance in a Statical or dynamical con¬ 
dition and feeling the passage from one State into the other. 

Feeling is an art and, like any other art, can be acquired by 
taking pains. The analogy between feelings and words is 
very close. Both have their foundation in volition and deal 
largely in convention; as we should not be word-ridden so 
neither should we be feeling-ridden; feelings can deceive us; 
they can lie; they can be used in a non-natural, artificial sense; 
they can be forced; they can carry us away; they can be 
restrained. 

When the surroundings are familiar, we know the right 
feeling and feel it accordingly, or if “ we ” (that is the central 
government of our personality) do not feel it, the subordinate 
departmental personality, whose business it is, feels it in the 
usual way and then goes on to something else. When the 
surroundings are less familiar and the departmental person¬ 
ality cannot deal with them, the position is reported through the 
nervous system to the central government which is frequently 
at a loss to know what feeling to apply. Sometimes it happens 
to discern the right feeling and apply it, sometimes it hits upon 
an inappropriate one and is thus induced to proceed from 
solecism to solecism till the consequences lead to a crisis 
from which we recover and which, then becoming a leading 
case, forms one of the decisions on which our future aftion is 
based. Sometimes it applies a feeling that is too inappropriate, 
as when the position is too horribly novel for us to have had 
any experience that can guide the central government in 
knowing how to feel about it, and this results in a cessation 
of the eife)rt involved in trying to feel. Hence we may hope 
that the mo§t horrible apparent suffering is not felt beyond a 
certain point, but is passed through xmconsciously under a 
natural, automatic anaefthetic-the unconsciousness, in extreme 
cases, leading to death. 

It is generally held that animals feel; it will soon be gener^y 
held that plants feel; after that it will be held that Stones also 
can feel. For, as no matter is so organic that there is not some 
of the inorganic in it, so, also, no matter is so inorganic that 
there is not some of the organic in it. We know that we have 
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nerves and that we feel, it does not follow that other things 
do not feel because they have no nerves-it only follows that 
they do not feel as we do. The difference between the organic 
and the inorganic kingdoms will some day be seen to lie in the 
greater power of discriminating its feelings which is possessed 
by the former. Both are made of the same universal subS :ance, 
but, in the case of the organic world, this substance is a sle to 
feel more fully and discreetly and to show us that it feels. 

Animals and plants, as they advance ii? the scale o' life, 
differentiate their feelings me re and more highly; they i ecord 
them better and recognize t lem more readily. They ; jet to 
know what they are doing a id feeling, not Step by Step only, 
nor sentence by sentence, but in long flights, forming ch ipters 
and whole books of aftion s. nd sensation. The differei ice as 
regards feeling between man and the lower animals is c ne of 
degree and not of kind. The inorganic is less export in 
differentiating its feelings, therefore its memory of them muSt 
be less enduring; it cannot re-cognize what it could scarcely 
cognize. One might as well for some purposes, perhaps, say 
at once, as indeed people generally do for moSt purposes, that 
the inorganic does not feel; nevertheless the somewhat peri¬ 
phrastic way of putting it, by saying that the inorganic feels 
but does not know, or knows only very slightly, how to differ¬ 
entiate its feelings, has the advantage of expressing the faft 
that feeling depends upon differentiation and sense of relation 
inter se of the things differentiated-a faft which, if never ex¬ 
pressed, is apt to be loSt sight of. 

As, therefore, human discrimination is to that of the lower 
animals, so the discrimination of the lower animals and plants 
is to that of inorganic things. In each case it is greater dis¬ 
criminating power (and this is mental power) that underlies the 
differentiation, but in no case can there be a denial of mental 
power altogether. 


OPINION AND MATTER 

Moral force and material force do pass into one another; 
a conflift of opinion often ends in a fight. Putting it the other 
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way, there is no material conflift without attendant clash of 
opinion. Opinion and matter aft and reaft as do all things 
else; they come up hand in hand out of soVnething which is 
both and neither, but, so far as we can catch sight of either 
first on our mental horizon, it is opinion that is the prior of 
the two. 


MORAL INFLUENCE 

The caracal liej on a shelf in its den in the Zoological 
Gardens quietly licking its fur. I go up and Stand near it. It 
makes a face at me. I come a little nearer. It makes a worse 
face and raises itself up on its haunches. I Stand and look. It 
jumps down from its shelf and makes as if it intended to go 
for me. I move back. The caracal has exerted a moral influ¬ 
ence over me which I have been unable to resist. 

Moral influence means persuading another that one can 
make that other more uncomfortable than that other can 
make oneself. • 


MENTAL AND PHYSICAL PABULUM 

When we go up to the shelves in the reading-room of the 
British Museum, how like it is to wasps flying up and down 
an apricot tree that is trained againSl a wall, or cattle coming 
down to drink at a pool! 

EATING AND PROSELYTIZING 

All eating is a kind of proselytizing-a kind of dogmatizing 
-a maintaining that the eater’s way of looking at thin gs is 
better than the eatee’s. We convert the food, or try to do so, 
to our own way of thinking, and, when it Sticks to its own 
opinion and refuses to be converted, we say it disagrees with 
us. An animal that refuses to let another eat it has the courage 
of its conviftions and, if it gets eaten, dies a martyr to them. 
So we can only proselytize fresh meat, the conviftions of 
putrid meat begin to be too Strong for us. 

It is good for a man that he should not be thwarted-that 
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he should have his own way as far, and with as little difficulty, 
as possible. Q)oking is good because it makes matters easier 
by unsettling the meat’s mind and preparing it for new ideas. 
All food must first be prepared for us by animals and plants, 
or we cannot assimilate it; and so thoughts are more easily 
assimilated that have been already digested by other minds. 
A man should avoid conv^ie with things that have been 
Stunted or Starved, and shouh* not eat such meat as has l^een 
overdriven or underfed or af'lifted with disease, nor sfould 
he touch fruit or vegetables tl at have not been well grov n. 

Sitting quiet after eating is kin to sitting Still during d vine 
service so as not to disturb t le congregation. We are :ate- 
chizing and converting our pi )se!ytes, and there should I e no 
row. As we get older we mi . St digest more quietly Still our 
appetite is less, our gaStric ju ces are no longer so eloq lent, 
they have loSt that cogent flu( ncy which carried away all that 
came in contact with it. The; have become sluggish anc un- 
conciliatory. This is what hap pens to any man when he siifers 
from an attack of indigestion. 


SEA-SICKNESS 

or, indeed, any other sickness is the inarticulate expression 
of the pain we feel on seeing a proselyte escape us juSt as we 
were on the point of converting it. 

INDIGESTION 

This, as I have said above, may be due to the naughtiness of 
the Stiff-necked things that we have eaten, or to the poverty of 
our own arguments; but it may also arise from an attempt on 
the part of the Stomach to be too damned clever, and to depart 
from precedent inconsiderately. The healthy Stomach is 
nothing if not conservative. Few radicals have good diges¬ 
tions. 

ASSIMILATION AND PERSECUTION 

We cannot get rid of persecution; if we feel at all we muSt 
persecute something; the mere afts of feeding and growing 
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are a£ks of persecution. Our aim should be to persecute 
nothing but such things as are absolutely incapable of residing 
us. Man is the only animal that can remain on friendly terms 
with the viflims he intends to eat until he eats them. 


MATTER INFINITELY SUBDIVISIBLE 

We mu§l suppose it to be so, but it does not follow that we 
can know anything about it if it is divided into pieces smaller 
than a certain size; and, if we can know nothing about it 
when so divided, \hen, qua us, it has no existence and therefore 
matter, qua us, is not inmitely subdivisible. 

DIFFERENCES 

We often say that things differ in degree but not in kind, 
as though there were a fixed line at which degree ends and kind 
begins. There is no such line. All differences resolve them¬ 
selves into differences of degree. Everything can in the end 
be united with everything by easy Stages if a way long enough 
and round-about enough be taken. Hence to the metaphysician 
everything will become one, being united with everything 
else by degrees so subtle that there is no escape from seeing the 
universe as a single whole. This in theory; but in praftice it 
would get us into such a mess that we had better go on talking 
about differences of kind as well as of degree. 

UNION AND SEPARATION 

In the closest union there is Still some separate existence of 
component parts; in the moSt complete separation there is Still 
a reminiscence of union. When they are moSt separate, the 
atoms seem to bear in mind that they may one day have to 
come together again; when moSt united, they Still remember 
that they may come to fall out some day and ao not give each 
other their full, unreserved confidence. 

The difficulty is how to get unity and separateness at one 
and the same time. The two main ideas underlying all a£lion 
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are desire for closer unity and desire for more separateness. 
Nature is the puzzled sense of a vaSt number of things which 
feel they are in an illogical position and should be more either 
of one thing or the other than they are. So they will first be 
this and then that, and a£l: and re-aft and keep the balance as 
near equal as they can, yet they know all the time that it sn’t 
right and, as they incline one ^yay or the other, they will ove 
or hate. *■ 

When we love, we draw w! lat we love closer to us; v hen 
we hate a thing, we fling it awiy from us. All disruption and 
dissolution is a mode of hatii g; and all that we call aff oity 
is a mode of loving. 

The puzzle which puzzles t trery atom is the puzzle w lich 
puzzles ourselves-a conflift oi duties-our duty towards mr- 
selves, and our duty as membei s of a body politic. It is sw: yed 
by its sense of being a separatf thing-of having a life to i :self 
which nothing can share; it is Uso swayed by the feeling i hat, 
in spite of this, it is only part of an individuality which is 
greater than itself and which absorbs it. Its aftion will vary 
with the predominance of either of these two States of opinion. 


UNITY AND MULTITUDE 

We can no longer separate things as we once could: every¬ 
thing tends towards unity; one thing, one aftion, in one place, 
at one time. On the other hand, we can no longer unify things 
as we once could; we are driven to ultimate atoms, each one 
of which is an individuality. So that we have an infinite 
multitude of things doing an infinite multitude of aftions in 
infinite time and space; and yet they are not many things, but 
one thing. 


THE ATOM 

The idea of an indivisible, ultimate atom is inconceivable 
by the lay mind. If we can conceive an idea of the atom at all, 
we can conceive it as capable of being cut in half; indeed, we 
cannot conceive it at all unless we so conceive it. The only 
true atom, the only thing which we cannot subdivide and cut 
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in half, is the universe. We cannot cut a bit off the universe 
and put it somewhere else. Therefore, the universe is a true 
atom and, indeed, is the smallest piece of ^indivisible matter 
which our minds can conceive; and they cannot conceive it 
any more than they can the indivisible,'ultimate atom. 

OUR CELLS 

A Siring of young ducklings as they sidle along through 
grass beside a ditch-how like they are to a single serpent! 
I said in Life and Habit that a colossal being, looking at the 
earth through a microscope, would probably think the ants 
and flies of one year the same as those of the preceding year. 
I should have added : So we think we are composed of the 
same cells from year to year, whereas in truth the cells are a 
succession of generations. The mo§l continuous, homo¬ 
geneous things we know are only like a lot of cow-bells on an 
alpine pasture. 

NERVES AND POSTMEN 

A letter, so long as it is connefted with one set of nerves, 
is one thing; loose it from connedion with those nerves- 
open your mgers and drop it in the opening of a pillar box- 
and it becomes part and parcel of another nervous system. 
Letters in transitu contain all manner of varied Stimuli and 
shocks, yet to the poStman, who is the nerve that conveys 
them, they are all alike, except as regards mere size and weight. 
I should think, therefore, that our nerves and ganglia really 
see no difference in the Stimuli that they convey. 

And yet the poSlman does see some difference: he knows 
a business letter from a valentine at a glance and pradice 
teaches him to know much else which escapes ourselves. 
Who, then, shall say what the nerves and ganglia know and 
what they do not know.^ True, to us, as we think of a piece 
of brain inside our own heads, it seems as absurd to consider 
that it knows anj^hing at all as it seems to consider that a 
hen’s egg knows anything; but then if the brain could see us, 
perhaps the brain might say it was absurd to suppose that that 
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thing could know this or that. Besides what is the self of 
which we say that we are self-conscious? No one can say 
what it is that we .are conscious of. This is one of the things 
which lie altogether outside the sphere of words. 

The postman can open a letter if he likes and know all about 
the message he is conveying, but, if he does this, he is diseased 
gua postman. So, maybe, a n< rve might open a Stimulus or a 
shock on the way sometimes, bat it would not be a good n( rve. 

NIGHT-SHIRI S AND BABIES 

On Hindhead, laSt EaSter, v e saw a family wash hung out 
to dry. There were papa’s two great night-shirts and mam na’s 
two lesser night-gowns and th n the children’s smaller art cles 
of clothing and mamma’s drapers and the girls’ drawer?, all 
full swollen with a Strong n( rth-eaSt wind. But mami na’s 
night-gown was not so well pained on and, instead of being 
full of Steady wind like the others, kept blowing up and down 
as though she were preaching wildly. We Stood and laughed 
for ten minutes. The housewife came to the window and 
wondered at us, but we could not resist the pleasure of watch¬ 
ing the absurdly life-like gestures which the night-gowns made. 
I should like a “ Santa Famiglia ” with clothes drying in the 
background. 

A love Story might be told in a series of sketches of the 
clothes of two families hanging out to dry in adjacent gardens. 
Then a gentleman’s night-shirt from one garden, and a lady’s 
night-gown from the other should be shown hanging in a 
third garden by themselves. By and by there should be added 
a little night-shirt. 

A philosopher might be tempted, on seeing the little night¬ 
shirt, to suppose that the big night-shirts had made it. W^at 
we do is much the same, for the body of a baby is not much 
more made by the two old babies, after whose pattern it has 
cut itself out, than the litde night-shirt is made by the big ones. 
The thing that makes either the little night-shirt or the litde 
baby is something about which we know nothing whatever 
at all. 
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OUR ORGANISM 

Man is a walking tool-box, manufaftory, workshop, and 
bazaar worked from behind the scenes by someone or some¬ 
thing that we never see. We are so used to never seeing more 
than the tools, and these work so smoothly, that we call them 
the workman himself, making much the same miftake as 
though we should call the saw the carpenter. The only work¬ 
man of whom we know anything at all is the one that runs 
ourselves and even this is not perceivable by any of our gross 
palpable senses. 

The senses seem to be the linlc between mind and matter- 
never forgetting that we can never have either mind or matter 
pure and without alloy of the other. 

BEER AND MY CAT 

Spilt beer or water seems sometimes almoft human in its 
uncertainty whether or no it is worth while to get ever such 
a little nearer to the earth’s centre by such and such a slight 
trickle forward. 

I saw my cat undecided in his mind whether he should get 
on the table and Steal the remains of my dinner or not. 
The chair was some eighteen inches away with its back towards 
the table, so it was a little troublesome for him to get his feet 
first on the bar and then on the table. He was not at all 
hungry but he tried, saw it would not be quite easy and gave 
it up; then he thought better of it and tried again, and saw 
again that it was not all perfectly plain sailing; and so back¬ 
wards and forwards with the firSt-he-would-and-then-he- 
wouldn’tism of a mind so nearly in equilibrium that a hair’s 
weight would turn the scale one way or the other. 

I thought how closely it resembled the aftion of beer 
trickling on a slightly sloping table. 

THE UNION BANK 

There is a settlement in the Union Bank building. Chancery 
Lane, which has made three large cracks in the main door Steps. 
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I remember these cracks more than twenty years ago, juSt after 
the bank was built, as mere thin lines and now they muSl be 
some half an inclj wide and are Still slowly widening. They 
have altered very gradually, but not an hour or a minute has 
passed without a groaning and travailing together on the part 
of every Stone and piece of timber in the building to settle how 
a modus vivendi should be arriv ;d at. This is why the era ;k is 
said to be caused by a settlement-some parts of the building 
willing this and some that, anc the battle going on, as eve; i the 
steadiest and moSt unbroken battles muSt go, by fits and i carts 
which, though to us appearing as an even tenor, would, i: we 
could see them under a micros* ope, prove to be a successi( n of 
bloody engagements between regiments that sometimes loSt 
and sometimes won. Sometir les, doubtless. Strained rela ions 
have got settled by peaceful i tbitration and reference tc the 
solicitors of the contending pai ts without open visible rupt ure; 
at other times, again, discont* nt has gathered on discor tent 
as the snow upon a sub-alpine slope, flake by flake, till th( laSt 
is one too many and the whole comes crashing down-whereon 
the cracks have opened some minute fraftion of an inch wider. 

Of this we see nothing. All we note is that a score of years 
have gone by and that the cracks are rather wider. So, doubt¬ 
less, if the materials of which the bank is built could speak, 
they would say they knew nothing of the varied interests that 
sometimes coalesce and sometimes conflift within the building. 
The joys of the rich depositor, the anguish of the bankrupt are 
nothing to them; the Stream of people coming in and going 
out is as Steady, continuous a thing to them as a blowing wind 
or a running river to ourselves; all they know or care about is 
that they have a trifle more weight of books and clerks and 
bullion than they once had, and that this hinders them some¬ 
what in their effort after a permanent settlement. 

THE UNITY OF NATURE 

I meet a melancholy old Savoyard playing on a hurdy-gurdy, 
grisly, deiefted, dirty, with a look upon him as though the 
iron had long since entered into his soul. It is a froSty morn- 
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ing but he has very little clothing, and there is a dumb despair¬ 
ing look about mm which is surely genuine. There passes 
him a young butcher boy with his tray of meat upon his 
shoulder. He is ruddy, lu^, full of life and health and spirits, 
and he vents these in a shrill whistle which eclipses the hurdy- 
gurdy of the Savoyard. 

The like holds good with the horses and cats and dogs 
which I meet daily, with the flies in window-panes and with 
plants-some are successful, others have now passed their 
prime. Look at the failures per se and they make one very 
unhappy, but it helps matters to look at them in their capacities 
as parts of a whole rather than as isolated. 

I cannot see things round about me without feeling that 
they are all parts of one whole which is trying to do some¬ 
thing; it has not perhaps a perfeftly clear idea of what it is 
trying after, but it is doing its be§t. I see old age, decay, and 
failure as the relaxation, after effort, of a muscle in the cor¬ 
poration of things, or as a tentative effort in a wrong diredion, 
or as the dropping off of particles of skin from a healthy limb. 
This dropping off is the death of any given generation of our 
cells as they work their way nearer and nearer to our skins and 
then get rubbed off and go away. It is as though we sent 
people to live nearer and nearer the churchyard the older they 
grew. As for the skin that is shed, in the first place it has had 
its turn, in the second it Starts anew under fresh auspices, for 
it can at no time cease to be part of the universe, it muSt always 
live in one way or another. 

CROESUS AND HIS KITCHEN-MAID 

I want people to see either their cells as less parts of them¬ 
selves than they do, or their servants as more. 

Croesus’s kitchen-maid is part of him, bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh, for she eats what comes from his table and, 
being fed of one flesh, are they not brother and sifter to one 
another in virtue of community of nutriment which is but a 
thinly veiled travesty of descent? When she eats peas with 
her Imife, he does so too; there is not a bit of bread and butter 
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she puts into her mouth, nor a lump of sugar she drops into 
her tea, but he knoweth it altogether, though he knows nothing 
whatever about ft. She is en-Qoesused and he en-scullery- 
maided so long as she remains linked to him by the golden 
chain which passes from his pocket to hers, and which is the 
greatest of all unifiers. 

True, neither party is awar ; of the connexion at aU as long 
as things go smoothly. Croe us no more knows the nan .e o^ 
or feels the existence of, his kitchen-maid,than a peasant in 
health knows about his liver, nevertheless he is awaken ed to 
a dim sense of an undefined sc mething when he pays his g ocer 
or his baker. She is more d< finitely aware of him than le of 
her, but it is by way of an ove rshadowing presence rathei than 
a clear and intelligent compr hension. And though Cr )esus 
does not eat his kitchen-mai.I’s meals otherwise than "vicari¬ 
ously, Sldl to eat vicariously s to eat: the meals so eatin by 
his kitchen-maid nourish tht better ordering of the dinner 
which nourishes and engenders the better ordering of Croesus 
himself. He is fed therefore by the feeding of his kitchen- 
maid. 

And so with sleep. When she goes to bed he, in part, does 
so too. When she gets up and lays the fire in the back-kitchen 
he, in part, does so. He lays it through her and in her, though 
knowing no more what he is doing than we know when we 
digest, but Still doing it as by what we call a reflex aftion. j 2 «/ 
jacit per alium Jacit per se, and when the back-kitchen fire is 
lighted on Croesus’s behalf, it is Croesus who lights it, though 
he is all the time faSt asleep in bed. 

Sometimes things do not go smoothly. Suppose the 
kitchen-maid to be taken with fits JuSt before dinner-time 
there will be a reverberating echo of disturbance throughout 
the whole organization of the palace. But the oftener she has 
fits, the more easily will the household know what it is all 
about when she is taken with them. On the first occasion 
Lady Croesus will send some one rushing down into the 
kitchen; there will, in faft, be a general flow of blood (/>.» 
household) to the part affeded (that is to say, to the scullery- 
maid); the dodor will be sent for and all the rest of it. On 
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each repetition of the fits the neighbouring organs, reverting 
to a more primary imdifferentiated condition, will discharge 
duties for which they were not engaged, in a‘manner for which 
no one would have given them credit, and the disturbance will 
be less and less each time, till by and by, at the sound of the 
crockery smashing below. Lady Croesus will juSl look up to 
papa and say: 

“ My dear, I am afraid Sarah has got another fit.” 

And papa will fay she wiU probably be better again soon, 
and will go on reading his newspaper. 

In course of time the whole thing will come to be managed 
automatically downstairs without any reference either to papa, 
the cerebrum, or to mamma, the cerebellum, or even to the 
meduUa oblongata, the housekeeper. A precedent or routine 
will be established, after which everything will work quite 
smoothly. 

But though papa and mamma are unconscious of the reflex 
a£Hon which has been going on within their organization, the 
kitchen-maid and the cells in her immediate vicinity (that is to 
say her fellow-servants) will know all about it. Perhaps the 
neighbours will think that nobody in the house knows, and 
that because the master and mistress show no sign of disturb¬ 
ance therefore there is no consciousness. They forget that the 
scullery-maid becomes more and more conscious of the fits if 
they grow upon her, as they probably will, and that Croesus 
and his lady do show more signs of consciousness, if they are 
watched closely, than can be detefted on first inspeaion. 
There is not the same violent perturbation that there was on 
the previous occasions, but the tone of the palace is lowered. 
A dinner party has to be put off; the cooking is more homo¬ 
geneous and uncertain, it is less highly differentiated than when 
the scullery-maid was well; and there is a grumble when the 
do£lor has to be paid and also when the smashed crockery has 
to be replaced. 

If Croesus discharges his kitchen-maid and gets another, it 
is as though he cut out a small piece of his finger and replaced 
it in due course by growth. But even the sSghtea cut may 
lead to blood-poisoning, and so even the dismissal of a kitchen- 
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maid may be big with the fate of empires. Thus the cook, 
a valued servant, may take the kitchen-maid’s part and go too. 
The next cook may spoil the dinner and upset Groesus’s 
temper, and from this all manner of consequences may be 
evolved, even to the dethronement and death of the king him¬ 
self. Nevertheless as a genera 1 rule an injury to such a lo\r part 
of a great monarch’s orgai ism as a kitchen-maid b s no 
important results. It is onl; when we are attacked in such 
vital organs as the solicitor or the bankef that we ned be 
uneasy. A wound in the sol citor is a very serious thin^, and 
many a man has died from fa Jure of his bank’s adHon. 

It is certain, as we have s en, that when the kitchen maid 
lights the fire it is really Crc ;sus who is lighting it, bu it is 
less obvious that when Croesi s goes to a ball the scullery maid 
goes also. Still this should be held in the same way as it si lould 
be also held that she eats \ icariously when Croesus < lines. 
For he mu§l return the balls and the dinner parties and this 
comes out in his requiring to keep a large establishment whereby 
the scullery-maid retains her place as part of his organism and 
is nourished and amused also. 

On the other hand, when Croesus dies it does not follow 
that the scullery-maid should die at the same time. She may 
grow a new Croesus, as Croesus, if the maid dies, will probably 
grow a new kitchen-maid; Croesus’s son or successor may take 
over the kingdom and palace, and the kitchen-maid, beyond 
having to wash up a few extra plates and dishes at coronation 
time, will know little about the change. It is as though the 
establishment had had its hair cut and its beard trimmed; it is 
smartened up a little, but there is no other change. If, on the 
other hand, he goes bankrupt, or his kingdom is taken from 
him and his whole establishment is broken up and dissipated 
at the auftion mart, then, even though not one of its component 
cells aftually dies, the organism as a whole does so, and it is 
interesting to see that the lowest, least specialized, and leaSt 
highly differentiated parts of the organism, such as the scullery- 
maid and the Stable-boys, moSt readily find an entry into the 
life of some new system, while the more specialized and highly 
differentiated parts, such as the Steward, the old housekeeper 
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and, aill more so, the librarian or the chaplain may never be 
able to attach themselves to any new combination, and may die 
in consequence. I heard once of a large builder who retired 
imexpeftedly from business and broke up his establishment to 
the adual death of several of his older employ^. So a bit of 
flesh or even a finger may be taken from one body and grafted 
on to another, but a leg cannot be grafted; if a leg is cut off 
it must die. It may, however, be maintained that the owner 
dies too, even though he recovers, for a man who has loSl a leg 
is not the man he Vas.* 

' The five notes here amalgamated together into “ Croesus and his Kit¬ 
chen-Maid ” were to have been part of an article for the Universal Review, 
but, before Butler wrote it, the review died. I suppose, but I do not now 
remember, that the article would have been about Mind and Matter or 
Organs and Tools, and, possibly, all the concluding notes of this group, 
beginning with “ Our Cells,” would have been introduced as illustrations. 

See also “ Croesus’s Kitchen-Maid ” in Colleded Essays, vol. i (Shrewsbury 
Edition), and the Note prefixed; and cf. “ Ramblings in Cheapside,” 
in OMehed Essays, vol. ii. 
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Vn. ON THE MAKING OF MUSIC, PICTURES, AND 

BOOKS 


THOUGHT AND WORD 

i 

r HOUGHT PURE AND SIMPLE IS AS NEAR TO 
God as we can get; it is through this that we are linked 
with God. The highest tiought is ineffable; it muS- be 
felt from one person to an )ther but cannot be articula ed. 
All the most essential and thinking part of, thought is d)ne 
without words or consciousness. It is not till doubt uid 
consciousness enter that words become possible. 

The moment a thing is writt n, or even can be written, ind 
reasoned about, it has changed i s nature by becoming tangi )le, 
and hence finite, and hence it wil have an end in disintegrat on. 
It has entered into death. And yet till it can be thought ab )ut 
and realized more or less definii ely it has not entered into 1 ife. 
Both life and death are necessary faftors of each other. But 
our profounde^ and moSt important conviftions are unspeak¬ 
able. 

So it is with unwritten and indefinable codes of honour, 
conventions, art-rules-things that can be felt but not explained 
-these are the moSl important, and the less we try to understand 
them, or even to think about them, the better. 

ii 

Words are organized thoughts, as living forms are organized 
adions. How a thought can find embodiment in words is 
nearly, though perhaps not quite, as mysterious as how an 
aftion can find embodiment in form, and appears to involve a 
somewhat analogous transformation and contradidion in 
terms. 

There was a time when language was as rare an accomplish¬ 
ment as writing was in the days when it was first invented. 
Probably talking was originally confined to a few scholars, 
as writing was in the middle ages, and gradually became 
general. Even now speech is Still growing; poor folk cannot 
understand the talk of educated people. Perhaps reading and 
writing will indeed one day come by nature. Analogy points 
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in this direftion, and though analogy is often misleading, it 
is the least misleading thing we have. 

iii 

Co mm unications between God and man muSl always be 
either above words or below them; for with words come in 
translations, and all the interminable questions therewith 
connected. 

* iv 

The mere faft that a thought or idea can be expressed arti¬ 
culately in words involves that it is Still open to question; and 
the mere faft that a difficulty can be definitely conceived 
involves that it is open to solution. 

V 

We want words to do more than they can. We try to do 
with them what comes to very much like trying to mend a 
watch with a pickaxe or to paint a miniature with a mop; 
we expeft them to help us to grip and disseft that which in 
ultimate essence is as ungrippable as shadow. Nevertheless 
there they are; we have got to live with them, and the wise 
course is to treat them as we do our neighbours, and make 
the best and not the worst of them. But they are parvenu 
people as compared with thought and aftion. ''JCffiat we shoxdd 
read is not the words but the man whom we feel to be behind 
the words. 

vi 

Words impede and either kill, or are killed by, perfeft 
thought; but they are, as a scaffolding, useful, if not indis¬ 
pensable, for the building up of imperfeft thought and helping 
to perfeft it. 

vii 

All words are juggles. To call a thing a juggle of words is 
often a bigger juggle than the juggle it is intended to complain 
of. The question is whether it is a greater juggle than is 
generally considered fair trading. 
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viii 

Words are like^money; there is nothing so useless, unless 
when in aftual use. 

ix 

Gold and silver coins are only the tokens, symbols, out¬ 
ward and visible signs and sac raments of money. When not 
in aftual process of being appli ‘.d in purchase they are no r lore 
money than words not in use are language. Books are like 
imprisoned souls until some one takes them aown from a s belf 
and reads them. The coins ar< potential money as the wi rds 
are potential language, it is tf e power and will to apply the 
counters that make them vibr ite with life; when the pc wer 
and the will are in abeyance tl e counters lie dead as a lo^;. 


THE CAW 

The written law is binding, out the unwritten law is much 
more so. You may break the written law at a pinch and on 
the sly if you can, but the imwritten law-which often com¬ 
prises the written-mu§l not be broken. Not being written, 
it is not always easy to know what it is, but this has got to be 
done. 


IDEAS 

They are like shadows-substantial enough until we try to 
grasp them. 


EXPRESSION 

The faft that every mental State is intensified by expression 
is of a piece with the fa£t that nothing has any existence at all 
save in its expression. 


DEVELOPMENT 

AU things are like exposed photographic plates that have 
no visible image on them till they have been developed. 
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ACQUIRED CHARACTERISTICS 

If there is any truth in the theory that these are inherited- 
and who can doubt it?-the eye and the finger are but the 
aspiration, or word, made manifeft in flesh. 

PHYSICAL AND SPIRITUAL 

The bodies of many abandoned undertakings lie rotting 
unburied up and down the coimtry and their gho§ts haunt the 
law-courts. 


TRAIL AND WRITING 

Before the invention of writing the range of one man’s 
influence over another was limited to the range of sight, 
sound and scent; besides this there was trail, of many kinds. 
Trail unintentionally left is, as it were, hidden sight. Left 
intentionally, it is the unit of literature. It is the firSt mode 
of writing, from which grew that power of extending men’s 
influence over one another by the help of written symbols of 
all kinds without which the development of modern civiliza¬ 
tion would have been impossible. 


CONVEYANCING AND THE ARTS 

In conveyancing the ultimately potent thing is not the deed 
but the invisible intention and desire of the parties to the 
deed; the written document itself is only evidence of this 
intention and desire. So it is with music, the written notes 
are not the main thing, nor is even the heard performance; 
these are only evidences of an internal invisible emotion that 
can be felt but never fully expressed. And so it is with the 
words of literature and with the forms and colours of painting. 


THE RULES FOR MAKING LITERATURE, MUSIC, AND PICTURES 

The arts of the musician, the painter, and the writer are 
essentially the same. In composing a fugue, after you have 
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exposed your subje£t, which muft not be too unwieldy, you 
introduce an episode or episodes which muSl arise out of your 
subjed. The great thing is that all shall be new, and yet 
nothing new, at the same time; the details mu§l minister to 
the main effeft and not obscure it; in other words, you muSl 
have a subjed, develop it and not wander from it very far. 
This holds juSt as true for liter ature and painting and foi art 
of all kinds. 

No man should try even to a) lude to the greater part of v hat 
he sees in his subjed, and the e is hardly a ’limit to whai he 
may omit. What is required is that he shall say what he 
eleds to say discreedy; that he shall be quick to see the gk . of 
a matter, and give it pithily v ithout either prolixity or i :int 
of words. 


RELATIVE PORTANCES 

It is the painter’s business to help memory and imagination, 
not to supersede them. He cannot put the whole before the 
spedator, nothing can do this short of the thing itself; he 
should, therefore, not try to realize, and the less he looks as 
if he were trying to do so the more signs of judgement he will 
show. His business is to supply those details which will mo§t 
readily bring the whole before the mind along with them. He 
mu§l not give too few, but it is §till more imperative on him 
not to give too many. 

Seeing, thought, and expression are rendered possible only 
by the md that our minds are always ready to compromise 
and to take the part for the whole. We associate a number 
of ideas with any given objed, and if a few of the mo§t char- 
aderidic of these are put before us we take the red as read, 
jump to a conclusion and realize the whole. If we did not 
condud our thought on this principle-simphfying by sup¬ 
pression of detail and breadth of treatment-it would take us a 
twelvemonth to say that it was a fine morning and another for 
the hearer to apprehend our datement. Any other principle 
reduces thought to an absurdity. 

All painting depends upon simplification. All simplification 
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depends upon a perception of relative importances. AH per¬ 
ception of relative importances depends upon a juft ajjprecia- 
tion of which letters in association’s bond association will moft 
readily dispense with. This depends upon the sympathy of the 
painter both with his subjeft and with him who is to look at 
the pifhire. And this depends upon a man’s common sense. 

He therefore tells beft in painting, as in literature, who has 
beft eftimated the relative values or importances of the more 
special features charafterizing his subjeft: that is to say, who 
appreciates moft accurately how much and how faft each one 
of them will carry, and is at moft pains to give those only 
that will say moft in the feweft words or touches. It is here 
that the moft difficult, the moft important, and the moft 
generally neglefted part of an artift’s business will be found to 
lie. 

The difficulties of doing are serious enough, nevertheless 
we can moft of us overcome them with ordinary perseverance 
for they are small as compared with those of knowing what 
not to do-with those of learning to disregard the incessant 
importunity of small nobody-details that persift in trying to 
thruft themselves above their betters. It is less trouble to give 
in to these than to snub them duly and keep them in their 
proper places, yet it is precisely here that ftrength or weakness 
resides. It is success or failure in this respeft that conftitutes 
the difference between the artift who may claim to rank as a 
ftatesman and one who can rise no higher than a village veftry- 
man. 

It is here, moreover, that effort is moft remunerative. For 
when we feel that a painter has made simplicity and subordina¬ 
tion of importances his firft aim, it is surprising how much 
shortcoming we will condone as regards aftual execution. 
Whereas, let the execution be perfect:, if the details given be 
ill-chosen in respeft of relative importance, the whole effeft is 
loft-it becomes top-heavy, as it were, and collapses. As for 
the number of details given, this does not matter: a man may 
give as few or as many as he chooses; he may ftop at outline, 
or he may go on to Jan Van Eyck; what is essential is that, 
no matter how far or how small a diftance he may go, he should 
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have begun with the moft important point andadded each subse¬ 
quent feature in due order of importance, so that if he Slopped 
at any moment thtere should be no detail ungiven more im¬ 
portant than another which has been insisted on. 

Supposing, by way of illustration, that the details arc as 
grapes in a bunch, they should be eaten from the beSt giape 
to the next beSl, and so on do’ /nwards, never eating a w< >rse 
grape while a better one remair s uneaten. 

Personally, I think that, as tl e painter cannot go the wl ole 
way, the sooner he makes it cl ar that he has no intentioi of 
trying to do so the better. ^ hen we look at a very hi^ hly 
finished pidhire (so called), uni ss we are in the hands of )ne 
who has attended successfully t‘ > the considerations insisted on 
above, we feel as though we wc e with a troublesome cicer )ne 
who will not let us look at t lings with our own eyes lut 
keeps intruding himself at ever touch and turn and trying to 
exercise that undue influence upon us which generally prov^es 
to have been the accompaniment of concealment and fraud. 
This is exadlly what we feel wit.i Van Mieris and, though in a 
less degree, with Gerard Dow; whereas with Jan Van Eyck 
and Metsu, no matter how far they may have gone, we find 
them essentially as impressionist as Rembrandt or Velasquez. 

For impressionism only means that due attention has been 
paid to the relative importances of the impressions made by 
the various charafteriSlics of a given subj eft, and that they have 
been presented to us in order of precedence. 

EATING GRAPES DOWNWARDS 

Always eat grapes downwards-that is, always eat the beSt 
grape first; in this way there will be none better left on the 
bunch, and each grape will seem good down to the last. If 
you eat the other way, you will not have a good grape in the 
lot. Besides, you will be tempting Providence to kill you 
before you come to the best. This is why autumn seems better 
than spring; in the autumn we are eating our days downwards, 
in the spring each day Still seems “ very bad.” People should 
live on this principle more than they do, but they do live on it 
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a good deal; from the age of, say, fifty we eat our days down¬ 
wards. 

In New Zealand for a long time I had to do the washing-up 
after each meal. I used to do the knives firSl, for i' might 
please God to take me before I came to the forks, and then 
what a sell it would have been to have done the forks rather 
than the knives! 


TERSENESS 

Talking with Gogin la§t night, I said that in writing it took 
more time and trouble to get a thing short than long. He said 
it was the same in painting. It was harder not to paint a detail 
than to paint it, easier to put in all that one can see than to 
judge what may go without saying, omit it and range the 
irreducible minima in due order of precedence. Hence we all 
lean towards prolixity. 

The difficulty lies in the nice appreciation of relative import¬ 
ances and in the giving each detail neither more nor less than 
its due. This is the difference between Gerard Dow and 
Metsu. Gerard Dow gives all he can, but unrefleftingly; 
hence it does not refleft the sub] eft effeftively into the speftator. 
We see it, but it does not come home to us. Metsu on the 
other hand omits all he can, but omits intelligently, and his 
refleftion excites responsive enthusiasm in ourselves. We are 
continually trying to see as much as we can, and to put it down. 
More wisely we should consider how much we can avoid 
seeing and dispense with. 

So it is also in music. Cherubini says the number of things 
that can be done in fugue with a very simple subjeft is endless, 
but that the trouble lies in knowing which to choose from all 
these infinite possibilities. 

As regards painting, any one can paint anything in the 
minute manner with a litde praftice, but it takes an exceed¬ 
ingly able man to paint so much as an egg broadly and simply. 
Bearing in mind the shortness of life and the complexity of 
affairs, it ftands to reason that we owe moft to him who packs 
our trunks for us, so to speak, moSl intelligently, neither omit¬ 
ting what we are likely to want, nor incmding what we can 
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dispense with, and who, at the same time, arranges things so 
that they will travel mo§l safely and be got at mo§t conveni¬ 
ently. So we speak of composition and arrangement in all 
arts. 

MAKINCi NOTES 

My notes always grow longer if I shorten them. I rcean 
the process of compression m ikes them more pregnant ind 
they breed new notes. I neve- try to lengthen them, so ] do 
not know whether they would ^row shorter if I did. Perl aps 
that might be a good way of ge ting them shorter. 

SHORT JNING 

A young author is tempted t’»leave anything he has wrr ten 
through fear of not having en >ugh to say if he goes cuti ing 
out too freely. But it is easier to be long than short. I bave 
always found compressing, cutting out, .and tersifying a 
passage suggest more than anyt.iing else does. Things pruned 
off in this way are like the heads of the hydra, two grow for 
every one that is lopped off. 


OMISSION 

If a writer will go on the principle of Slopping everywhere 
and anjrwhere to put down his notes, as the true painter will 
Slop anywhere and everywhere to sketch, he will be able to 
cut down his works liberally. He will become prodigal not 
of writing-any fool can be this-but of omission. You 
become brief because you have more things to say than time 
to say them in. One of the chief arts is that of knowing what 
to negled: and the more talk increases the more necessary does 
this art become. 


BREVITY 

Handel’s jig in the ninth Suite de Pikes, in G minor, is very 
fine, but it is perhaps a little long. Probably Handel was in a 
hurry, for it takes much more time to get a thing short than 
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to leave it a little long. Brevity is not only the soul of wit, but 
the soul of making oneself agreeable and of getting on with 
people, and, indeed, of everything that.makes life worth 
living. So precious a thing, however, cannot be got without 
more expense and trouble than mo§t of us have the moral wealth 
to lay out. 

DIFFUSENESS 

This sometimes helps, as, for instance, when the subjeft is 
hard; words that may be, ^Iriftly speaking, unnecessary ftill 
may make things easier for the reader by giving him more 
time to master the thought while his eye is running over the 
verbiage. So, a little water may prevent a Strong drink from 
burning throat and Stomach. A Style that is too terse is as 
fatiguing as one that is too diffuse. But when a passage is 
written a little long, with consciousness and compimdion but 
Still deliberately, as what will probably be moSt easy for the 
reader, it can hardly be called diffuse. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ART, LITERATURE, AND MUSIC 

The difficult and the unintelligible are only conceivable at 
all in virtue of their catching on to something less difficult and 
less unintelligible and, through this, to things easily done and 
understood. It is at these joints in their armour that difficulties 
should be attacked. 

Never taclde a serious difficulty as long as something which 
must be done, and about which you see your way fairly well, 
remains undone; the settling of this is sure to throw light 
upon the way in which the serious difficulty is to be resolved. 
It is doing the What-you-can that will beSt help you to do the 
What-you-cannot. 

Arrears of small things to be attended to, if allowed to 
accumulate, worry and depress like unpaid debts. The main 
work should always Stand aside for these, not these for the 
main work, as large debts should Stand aside for small ones, or 
truth for common charity and good feeling. If we attend 
continually and promptly to the little that we can do, we shall 
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ere long be surprised to find how little remains that we cannot 
do. 

. KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 

Yes, but it mu§t be praftical knowledge. There is nothing 
less powerful than knowledge unattached, and incapab e of 
application. That is why wl at little knowledge I hav( has 
done myself personally so mui h harm. I do not know n uch, 
but if I knew a good deal les; than that little I should b; far 
more powerful. The rule sh luld be never to learn a i ling 
till one is pretty sure one wa its it, or that one will wa it it 
before long so badly as not t» be able to get on withoi t it. 
This is what sensible people d > about money, and there ); no 
reason why people should thr iw away their time and trc ible 
more than their money. Thei; are plenty of things that no§l 
boys would give their ears to -enow, these and these onb are 
the proper things for them to harpen their wits upon. 

If a boy is idle and does no: want to learn anything at all, 
the same principle should guide those who have the care of 
him-he should never be made to learn anything till it is pretty 
obvious that he cannot get on without it. This will save 
trouble both to boys and teachers, moreover it will be far 
more likely to increase a boy’s desire to learn. I know in my 
own case no earthly power could make me learn till I had my 
head given me; and nothing has been able to Slop me from 
incessant Study from that day to this. 

ACADEMICISM 

Handicapped people sometimes owe their success to the 
misfortune which weights them. They seldom know before¬ 
hand how far they are going to reach, and this helps them; 
for if they knew the greatness of the task before them they 
would not attempt it. He who knows he is infirm, and would 
yet climb, does not think of the summit which he believes to 
be beyond his reach but climbs slowly onwards, taking very 
short Steps, looking below as often as he likes but not above 
him, never trying his powers but seldom Slopping, and then, 
sometimes, behold 1 he is on the top, which he would never 
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have even aimed at could he have seen it from below. It is 
only in novels and sensational biographies that handicapped 
people, “ fired by a knowledge of the difficulties that others 
have overcome, resolve to triumph over every obstacle by 
dint of sheer determination, and in the end carry everything 
before them.” In real life the person who Starts thus almost 
invariably fails. This is the worst kind of Start. 

The greatest secret of good work whether in music, litera¬ 
ture, or painting lies in not attempting too much; if it be asked, 
“ What is too much? ” the answer is, “ Anything that we find 
difficult or unpleasant.” We should not ask whether others 
find this same thing difficult or no. If we find the difficulty 
so great that the overcoming it is a labour and not a pleasure, 
we should either change our aim altogether, or aim, at any rate 
for a time, at some lower point. It muSl be remembered that 
no work is required to be more than right as far as it goes; the 
greatest work cannot get beyond this and the leaSt comes 
Strangely near the greatest if this can be said of it. 

The more I see of academicism the more I diSlruSl it. If I 
had approached painting as I have approached bookwriting 
and music, that is to say by beginning at once to do what I 
wanted, or as near as I could to what I could find out of this, 
and taking pains not by way of solving academic difficulties, 
in order to provide againSl praftical ones, but by waiting till 
a difficulty arose in praftice and then tackling it, thus making 
the arising of each difficulty be the occasion for learning what 
had to be learnt about it-if I had approached painting in this 
way I should have been all right. As it is I have been all 
wrong, and it was South Kensington and Heatherley’s that 
set me wrong. I listened to the nonsense about how I ought 
to Study before beginning to paint, and about never painting 
without nature, and the result was that I learned to Study but 
not to paint. Now I have got too much to do and am too old 
to do what I might easily have done, and should have done, 
if I had found out earlier what writing Life and Habit was the 
chief thing to teach me. 

So I painted Study after Study, as a prieSt reads his breviary, 
and at the end of ten years knew no more what the face of 
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nature was like, unless I had it immediately before me, than I 
did at the beginning. I am free to confess that in respeft of 
painting I am a failure. I have spent far more time on painting 
than I have on anything else, 2nd have failed at it more than I 
have failed in any other respe almost solely for the rea .ons 
given above. I tried very han I, but I tried the wrong wa r. 

Fortunately for me there :.re no academies for teaching 
people how to write books, 01 I should have fallen into t lem 
as I did into those for painting and, instead of writing, sh< 'uld 
have spent my time and money n being told that I was lean ing 
how to write. If I had one tl ing to say to Students befc ce I 
died (I mean, if I had got to < ie, but might teU Students one 
thing first) I should say: 

“ Don’t learn to do, but lea n in doing. Let your falls not 
be on a prepared ground, bu let them be fide fall in 
the rough and tumble of the world; only, of course, let them 
be on a small scale in the firSt instance till you feel your feet 
safe under you. Aft more and rehearse less.” 

A friend once asked me whether I liked writing books, 
composing music, or painting piftures beSt. I said I did not 
Icnow. I like them all; but I never find time to paint a pifture 
now and only do small sketches and Studies. I Imow in which 
I am strongest-writing; I know in which I am weakest— 
painting; I am weakest where I have taken moSt pains and 
Studied moSt. 


AGONIZING 

In art, never try to find out anything, or try to learn any¬ 
thing until the not knowing it has come to be a nuisance to you 
for some time. Then you will remember it, but not otherwise. 
Let knowledge importune you before you wiU hear it. Our 
schools and universities go on the precisely opposite system. 

Never consciously agonize; the race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the Strong. Moments of extreme issue are un¬ 
conscious and must be left to take care of themselves. During 
conscious moments take reasonable pains but no more and, 
above all, work so slowly as never to get out of breath. Take 
it easy, in faft, until forced not to do so. 
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There is no mySlery about art. Do the things that you can 
see; they will show you those that you cannot see. By doing 
what you can you wiU gradually get to know what it is that 
you want to do and cannot do, and so to be able to do it. 

THE CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 

Do not hunt for subjects, let them choose you, not you 
them. Only do that which insists upon being done and runs 
right up against you, hitting you in the eye until you do it. 
This calls you and you had better attend to it, and do it as well 
as you can. But till called in this way do nothing. 

IMAGINARY COUNTRIES 

Each man’s mind is an unknown land to himself, so that we 
need not be at such pains to frame a mechanism of adventure 
for getting to undiscovered countries. We have not far to go 
before we reach them. They are, like the Kingdom of Heaven, 
within us. 

MY BOOKS 

I never make them: they grow; they come to me and insist 
on being written, and on being such and such. I did not want 
to write Erewhon, I wanted to go on painting and found it an 
abominable nuisance being dragged willy-nilly into writing it. 
So with all my books-the subjefts were never of my own 
choosing; they pressed themselves upon me with more force 
than I could resist. If I had not liked the subjefts I should have 
kicked, and nothing would have got me to do them at all. 
As I did like the subj efts and the books came and said they were 
to be written, I grumbled a little and wrote them.^ 

GREAT WORKS 

These have always something of the de projundk about 
them. 

' Cf. the note “ ReproduSion,” p. 8, ante. 
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NEW IDEAS 

Every new id^ has something of the pain and peril of 
childbirth about it; ideas are ju§t as mortal and ju§t as im¬ 
mortal as organized beings are. 

BOOKS AN ) CHILDREN 

If the literary offspring is n »t to die young, almost as r mch 
trouble muSl be taken with i: as with the bringing up of a 
physical child. StUl, the phy: ical child is the harder wo k of 
the two. 


THE LIFi OF BOOKS 

Some writers think about tl e life of books as some saA ages 
think about the life of men-t lat there are books which r ever 
die. They all die sooner or liter; but that will not hinder an 
author from trying to give his book as long a life as he can get 
for it. The fad that it will have to die is no valid reason for 
letting it die sooner than can be helped. 


CRITICISM 

Critics generally come to be critics by reason not of their 
fitness for this but of their unfitness for anything else. Books 
should be tried by a judge and jury as though they were 
crimes, and counsel should be heard on both sides. 


LE STYLE c’eST l’hOMME ” 

It is with books, music, painting, and all the arts as with 
children-only those live that have drained much of their 
author’s own life into them. The personality of the author is 
what interests us more than his work. When we have once 
got well hold of the personality of the author we care com¬ 
paratively littie about the history of the work or what it means 
or even its technique; we enjoy the work without thinkin g of 
more than its beauty, and of how much we like the workman. 
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“ Le Style c’eSl Thomme ’’-that Style of which, if I may quote 
from memory, Buflfon, again, says that it is like happiness, and 
“vient de la douceur de rdme”^-and we.care more about 
knowing what kind of person a man was than about know¬ 
ing of his achievements, no matter how considerable they 
may have been. If he has made it clear that he was trying to 
do what we like, and meant what we should like him to have 
meant, it is enough; but if the work does not attra£t us to the 
workman, neither does it attraft us to itself. 

PORTRAITS 

A great portrait is always more a portrait of the painter 
than of the painted. When we look at a portrait by Holbein 
or Rembrandt it is of Holbein or Rembrandt that we think 
more than of the subject of their picture. Even a portrait of 
Shakespeare by Holbein or Rembrandt could tell us very little 
about Shakespeare. It would, however, tell us a great deal 
about Holbein or Rembrandt. 

A man’s style 

A man’s Style in any art should be like his dress-it should 
attradi as litde attention as possible. 

THE GAUNTLET OF YOUTH 

Everytliing that is to age well muSt have run the gauntlet 
of its youth. Hardly ever does a work of art hold its own 
against time if it was not treated somewhat savagely at first- 
I should say “ artist ” rather than “ work of art.” 

GREATNESS IN ART 

If a work of art-music, literature, or painting-is for all 
time, it must be independent of the conventions, dialefts, 
costumes, and fashions of any time; if not great without help 

' Evolution, Old and Neu>, chapter 8, end. 
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from such unessential accessories, no help 
greaten it. A man muSt wear the dress of 
no dressing can make a Strong man of a weak 


from them can 
his own time, but 
one. 


LITERAtY POWER 

They say the teSl of this i; whether a man can writ; an 
inscription. I say “ Can he na ne a kitten? ” And by this teSt 
I am condemned, for I cannot. 


SUBJECT AN > TREATMENT 

It is often said that treatmen is more important than sub lefr, 
but no treatment can make a -epulsive subjeft not repul: ive. 
It can make a trivial, or even :■ Stupid, subjefr interesting, but 
a really bad flaw in a subjefr c mnot be treated out. Happily 
the man who has sense enough to treat a subjeft well will 
generally have sense enough to choose a good one, so that 
the case of a really repulsive subjeft treated in a maSterly manner 
does not often arise. It is often said to have arisen, but in nine 
cases out of ten the treatment will be found to have been over¬ 
praised. 


PUBLIC OPINION 

People say how Strong it is; and indeed it is Strong while it 
is in its prime. In its childhood and old age it is as weak as 
any other organism. I try to make my own work belong to 
the youth of a public opinion. The history of the world is 
the record of the weakness, frailty, and death of public opinion, 
as geology is the record of the decay of those bodily organisms 
in which opinions have found material expression. 

A LITERARY MAN’S TEST 

Moli^re’s reading to his housemaid has, I think, been mis¬ 
understood as though he in some way wanted to see the effeft 
upon the housemaid and make her a judge of his work. If 
she was an imusually clever, smart girl, this might be well 
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enough, but the supposition commonly is that she was a 
typical housemaid and nothing more. 

If Moli^re ever did read to her, it was because the mere aft 
of reading aloud put his work before him in a new light and, 
by constraining his attention to every line, made him judge it 
more rigorously. I always intend to read, and generally do 
read, what I write aloud to some one; any one almost will do, 
but he should not be so clever that I am afraid of him. I feel 
weak places at once when I read aloud where I thought, as 
long as I read to myself only, that the passage was all right. 


WHAT AUDIENCE TO WRITE FOR 

People between the ages of twenty and thirty read a good 
deal, after thirty their reading drops off and by forty is confined 
to each person’s special subjeft, newspapers and magazines; 
so that the moSt important part of one’s audience, and that 
which should be mainly written for, consists of specialists and 
people between twenty and thirty. 

WRITING FOR A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE 

When a man is in doubt about this or that in his writing, 
it win often guide him if he asks himself how it will tell a 
hundred years hence. 
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HANDEL AND BEETHOVEN 

A BOY, FROM TWELVE YEARS OLD OR SO, I 
/\ always worshipped Handel. Beethoven was a Una in- 
j \ capita to me till I went up to Cambridge; I knew and 
J, \l liked a few of his waltar s but did not so much as k low 
that he had written any sonatas or symphonies. At Cambi dge 
Sykes tried to teach me Beethc ven but I disliked his musi< and 
would go away as soon as Sykc $ began with any of his son itas. 
After a long while I began to li ^e some of the slow moven: ents 
and then some entire sonatas, si veral of which I could play • )nce 
fairly well without notes. 1 use I also to play Bach and Men< lels- 
sohn’s Songs without Words ar d thought them lovely, b at I 
always liked Handel beS:. L ttle by little, however, I was 
talked over into placing Bach and Beethoven on a par as the 
greater and I said I did not know which was the beSl nan. 
I cannot tell now whether I r tally liked Beethoven or fcund 
myself carried away by the Slntngth of the Beethoven current 
which surrounded me; at any rate I spent a great deal of time 
on him, for some ten or a dozen years. 

One night, when I was about thirty, I was at an evening party 
at Mrs. Longden’s and met an old We§t End clergyman of the 
name of Smalley (Reftor, I think, of Bayswater). I said I did 
not know which was greatest-Handel, Bach, or Beethoven. 

He said: “ I am surprised at that; I should have thought 
you would have known.” 

“ Which,” said I, “ is the greatest? ” 

“ Handel.” 

I knew he was right and have never wavered since. I 
suppose I was really of this opinion already, but it was not 
till I got a little touch from outside that I knew it. From that 
moment Beethoven began to go back, and now I feel towards 
him much as I did when I firSt heard his work, except, of 
course, that I see a ^osis in him of which as a young man I 
knew nothing. But I do not greatly care about gnosis^ I want 
agape', and Beethoven’s agape is not the healthy robust tender¬ 
ness of Handel, it is a sickly maudlin thing in comparison. 
Anyhow I do not like him. I like Mozart and Haydn better, 
but not so much better as I should like to like them. 
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HANDEL AND DOMENICO SCARLATTI 

Handel and Domenico Scarlatti were contemporaries almost 
to a year, both as regards birth and death. They knew each 
other very well in Itaty and Scarlatti never mentioned Handel’s 
name without crossing himself, but I have not heard that 
Handel crossed himself at the mention of Scarlatti’s name. 
I know very little of Scarlatti’s music and have not even that 
little well enough in my head to write about it; I retain only 
a residuary impression that it is often very charming and links 
Haydn with Bach, moreover that it is diStindly un-Handelian. 

Handel muSt have known and comprehended Scarlatti’s 
tendencies perfeftly well: his rejeftion, therefore, of the 
principles that lead to them mu§l have been deliberate. Scar¬ 
latti leads to Haydn, Haydn to Mozart, and hence, through 
Beethoven, to modern music. That Handel foresaw this I do 
not doubt, nor yet that he felt, as I do myself, that modern 
music means something, I know not what, which is not what 
I mean by music. It is playing another game and has set itself 
aims which, no doubt, are excellent but which are not mine. 

Of course I know that this may be all wrong: I know how 
very limited and superficial my own acquaintance with music 
is. Still I have a Strong feeling as though from John DunStable, 
or whoever it may have been, to Handel the tide of music 
was rising, intermittently no doubt but Still rising, and that 
since Handel’s time it has been falling. Or, rather perhaps 
I should say that music bifurcated with Handel and Bach- 
Handel dying musically as well as physically childless, while 
Bach was as prolific in respeft of musical disciples as he was 
in that of children. 

What, then, was it, supposing I am right at all, that Handel 
distrusted in the principles of Scarlatti as deduced from those 
of Bach? I imagine that he distrusted chiefly the abuse of the 
appoggiatura, the abuse of the unlimited power of modulation 
which equal temperament placed at the musician’s disposition 
and departure from well-marked rhythm, beat, or measured 
tread. At any rate I believe the music I like best myself to be 
sparing of the appoggiatura, to keep pretty close to tonic and 
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dominant and to have a well-marked beat, measure, and 
rhythm. 

• HANDEL AND HOMER 

Handel was a greater man than Homer (I mean the author 
of the Iliad); but the very people who are mo§l angry with 
me for (as they incorreftly suppose) sneering at Homer are 
generally the ones who never miss an opportunity of che .pen- 
ing and belittling Handel, and. which is very painful to m rself, 
they say I was laughing at dm in Narcissus. Perhaps -but 
surely one can laugh at a pe son and adore him at the ?ame 
time. 

HANDEL AND BACH 

i 

If you tie Handel’s hands b; debarring him from the re ider- 
ing of human emotion, and ,f you set Bach’s free by g ving 
him no human emotion to render-if, in faft, you rob Hmdel 
of his opportunities and Bach of his difficulties-the two men 
can fight after a fashion, but Handel will even so come off 
viftorious. Otherwise it is absurd to let Bach compete at all. 
Nevertheless the cultured vulgar have at all times preferred 
gymnastics and display to reticence and the healthy, graceful, 
normal movements of a man of birth and education, and Bach 
is esteemed a more profound musician than Handel in virtue 
of his frequent and more involved complexity of conStrudlion. 
In reality Handel was profound enough to eschew such wilder¬ 
nesses of counterpoint as Bach inStinftively resorted to, but 
he knew also that public opinion would be sure to place Bach 
on a level with himself, if not above him, and this probably 
made him look askance at Bach. At any rate he twice went to 
Germany without being at any pains to meet him, and once, 
if not twice, refused Bach’s invitation. 

ii 

RockSlro says that Handel keeps much more closely to the 
old Palestrina rules of counterpoint than Bach does, and that 
when Handel takes a licence it is a good bold one taken rarely, 
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whereas Bach is niggling away with small licences from first 
to last. 

HANDEL AND THE BRITISH PUBLIC 

People say the generous British public supported Handel. 
It did nothing of the kind. On the contrary, for some thirty 
years it did its beSl to ruin him, twice drove him to bankruptcy, 
badgered him till in 1757 he had a paralytic seizure which was 
as near as might be the death of him and, if he had died then, 
we should have no Israel, nor Messiah, nor Samson, nor any of 
his greatest oratorios. The British public only relented when he 
had become old and presently blind. Handel, by the way, is a 
rare instance of a man doing his greatest work subsequently 
to an attack of paralysis. What kept Handel up was not the 
public but the court. It was the pensions given him by George i 
and George ii that enabled him to carry on at all. So that, 
in point of fa£t, it is to these two very prosaic kings that we 
owe the finest musical poems the world knows anything about. 

HANDEL AND MADAME PATEY 

RockStro told me that Sir Michael CoSta, after his severe 
paralytic Stroke, had to conduft at some great performance- 
I cannot be sure, but I think he said a Birmingham Festival- 
at any rate he came in looking very white and feeble and sat 
down in front of the orchestra to conduft a morning rehearsal. 
Madame Patey was there, went up to the poor old gentleman 
and kissed his forehead. 

It is a curious thing about this great singer that not only 
should she have been (as she has always seemed to me) Strikingly 
like Handel in the face, and not only should she have been 
such an incomparable renderer of Handel’s music -1 cannot 
think that I shall ever again hear any one who seemed to have 
the spirit of Handel’s music so thoroughly penetrating his or 
her whole being-but that she should have been Struck with 
paralysis at, so Hr as I can remember, the same age that Handel 
was. Handel was Struck in 1737 when he was fifty-three years 
old, but happily recovered. I forget Madame Patey’s exad age, 
but it was somewhere about this. 
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HANDEL AND SHAKESPEARE 

Jones and I h^d been listening to Gaetano Meo’s girls 
playing Handel and were talking about him and Shakespeare, 
and how those two men can alike Stir us more than any one 
else can. Neither was sell-conscious in produftion, but 
when the thing has come oit Shakespeare looks at it and 
wonders, whereas Handel takt s it as a matter of course. 

A YANKEE HANDELIAN 

I only ever met one Amc tican who seemed to like and 
understand Handel. How fa- he did so in reality I dc not 
know, but inter alia he said ti at Handel “ Struck ile witl the 
Messiah” and that “ it panned out well, the Messiah did.” 


Waste 

Handel and Shakespeare have left us the beSt that any have 
left us; yet, in spite of this, how much of their lives was 
wasted. Fancy Handel expending himself upon the Moabites 
and Ammonites, or even the Jews themselves, year after year, 
as he did in the fullness of his power; and fancy what we might 
have had from Shakespeare if he had gossipped to us about 
himself and his times and the people he met in London and at 
Stratford-on-Avon instead of writing some of what he did write. 
Nevertheless we have the men, seen through their work not¬ 
withstanding their subjeds, who Stand and live to us. It is the 
figure of Handel as a man, and of Shakespeare as a man, which 
we value even more than their work. I feel the presence of 
Handel behind every note of his music. 

HANDEL A CONSERVATIVE 

He left no school because he was a protest. There were 
men in his time, whose music he perfedly well knew, who are 
far more modern than Handel. He was opposed to the music¬ 
ally radical tendencies of his age and, as a musician, was a 
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decided conservative in all essential respefts-though ready, of 
course, to go any length in any diredion if he had a fancy at the 
moment for doing so. 

HANDEL AND ERNEST PONTIFEX 

It co§t me a great deal to make ErneSl [in The Way of All 
Flesh] play Beethoven and Mendelssohn; I did it simply 
ad captandum. As a matter of faft he played only the music of 
Handel and of the early Italian and old English composers- 
but Handel mo§t of all. 

handel’s commonplaces 

It takes as great a composer as Handel-or rather it would 
take as great a composer if he could be found-to be able to 
be as easily and triumphantly commonplace as Handel often is, 
juSt as it takes-or rather would take-as great a composer as 
Handel to write another Hallelujah chorus. It is only the 
man who can do the latter who can do the former as Handel 
has done it. Handel is so great and so simple that no one but 
a professional musician is unable to understand him. 

HANDEL AND DR. MORELL 

After all. Dr. Morell suited Handel exadly well-far better 
than Tennyson would have done. I don’t believe even Handel 
could have set Tennyson to music comfortably. What a 
mercy it is that he did not live in Handel’s time! Even though 
Handel had set him ever so well he would have spoiled the 
music, and this Dr. Morell does not in the least do. 

WORDSWORTH 

“ And I have been as far as Hull to see 
What clothes he left or other property.” 

I am told that these lines occur in a poem by Wordsworth. 
{Think of the expense!) How thankful we ought to be that 
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Wordsworth was only a poet and not a musician. Fancy a 
symphony by Wordsworth 1 Fancy having to sit it out! And 
fancy what it woujd have been if he had written fugues! 

SLEEPINC BEAUTIES 

There are plenty of them. Take Handel; look at sue i an 
air as “ Loathsome urns, disc! Dse your treasure ” or “ G me, 
O Time, and thy broad wings < isplaying,” both in Tbe Trh.mph 
of Time and Truth, or at “ Com ey me to some peaceful she re,” 
in Alexander Balm, especially vhen he comes to “ Forgei ting 
and forgot the will of fate.” Who Icnow these? And yet, 
can human genius do more? 

“ AND THE GLOB i OF THE LORD ” 

It would be hard to find a more satisfaftory chorus even in 
the Messiah, but I do not tliink the music was originally 
intended for these words: 






■■■■Ik 




■K'^jHH ■■■■■ 





hd tic die- ni of die had.. 


If Handel had approached these words without having in 
his head a subjefl the spirit of which would do, and which he 
thought the words with a little management might be made 
to fit, he would not, I think, have repeated “ the glory ” at all, 
or at any rate not here. If these words had been measured, 
as it were, for a new suit instead of being, as I suppose, fur¬ 
nished with a good second-hand one, the word “ the ” would 
not have been tacked on to the “ glory ” which precedes it and 
made to belong to it rather than to the “ glory ” which follows. 
It does not matter one Straw, and if Handel had asked me 
whether I minded his forcing the words a little, I should have 
said, “ Certainly not, nor more than a little, if you like.” 
Nevertheless I think as a matter of faft that there is a little 
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forcing. I remember that as a boy this always Struck me as a 
Strange arrangement of the words, but it was not until I came 
to write a chorus myself that I saw how it came about. I do 
not suspeft any forcing when it comes to “ And all flesh shall 
see it together.” 


HANDEL AND THE SPEAKING VOICE 



The former of these two extrads is from the chorus “ Venus 
laughing from the skies ” in Theodora', the other is from the 
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air “ Wise men flattering ” in Judas Maccabaeus. I know no 
better examples of the way Handel sometimes derives his 
melody from the, natural intonation of the speaking voice. 
The “ pleasure ” (in bar four of the chorus) suggests a man 
saying “ with pleasure ” when iccepting an invitation to dii iner. 
Of course one can say “ with pleasure ” in a variety of t( >nes, 
but a sudden exaltation on the second syllable is very comi ion. 

In the other example, the nrSt bar of the accompanii nent 
puts the argument in a mo§l persuasive manner; the se« ond 
simply re-§tates it; the third s the clincher, I cannot ui der- 
§tand any man’s holding out iigain§t bat three. The fiftl bar 
re-§lates the clincher, but at 2 lower pitch, as by one wl o is 
quite satisfied that he has com need his adversary. 


HANDEL AND T IE WETTERHORN 

When last I saw the Wette-horn I caught myself invclun- 
tarily humming: 


„ Ako . - 

V 1 _ 1 tl 1 7*11 


?m^S0'Vamm^u3lhc hisshmd. ■ • . 




•.dm 


Ol Cl 


The big shoulder of the Wetterhorn seemed to fall juSt like 
the run on “ shoulder.” 


TYRANTS NOW NO MORE SHALL DREAD 

The music to this chorus in Hercules is written from the 
tyrant’s point of view. This is plain from the jubilant defiance 
with which the chorus opens, and becomes Still plainer when 
the magnificent Strain to which he has set the words “ All fear 
of punishment, all fear is o’er ” bursts upon us. Here he flings 
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aside all considerations save that of the gospel of doing what¬ 
ever we please without having to pay for it. He has, however, 
remembered himself and become almost puritanical over “ The 
world’s avenger is no more.” Here he is quite proper. 

From a dramatic point of view Handel’s treatment of these 
words mu§l be condemned for reasons in respeft of which 
Handel was very rarely at fault. It puzzles the listener who 
expefts the words to be treated from the point of view of the 
vanquished slaves and not from that of the tyrants. There is 
no pretence that these particular tyrants are not so bad as 
ordinary tyrants, nor these particular vanquished slaves not 
so good as ordinary vanquished slaves, and, unless this has 
been made clear in some way, it is dramatically de rigueur that 
the tyrants should come to grief, or be about to come to grief. 
The hearer should know which way his sympathies are expefted 
to go, and here we have the music dragging us one way and 
the words another. 

Nevertheless, we pardon the departure from the Slrifl rules 
of the game, partly because of the welcome nature of good 
tidings so exultantly announced to us about all fear of punish¬ 
ment being o’er, and partly because the music is, throughout, 
so much Stronger than the words that we lose sight of them 
almost entirely. Handel probably wrote as he did from a 
profound, though perhaps unconscious, perception of the fadl: 
that even in his day there was a great deal of humanitarian 
nonsense talked and that, after all, the tyrants were generally 
quite as good sort of people as the vanquished slaves. Having 
begun on this tack, it was easy to throw morality to the winds 
when he came to the words about all fear of punishment being 
over. 


HANDEL AND MARRIAGE 

“ To man God’s universal law 
Gave power to keep the wife in awe ” 

sings Handel in a comically dogmatic little chorus in Samson. 
But the universality of the law mu§t be held to have failed in 
the case of Mr. and Mrs. M’Culloch. 
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HANDEL AND A LETTER TO A SOLICITOR 

Jones showed \ne a letter that had been received by the 
solicitor in whose office he was working: 

“ Dear Sir; I enclose the na ne of the lawyer of the lady 1 am 
engaged to and her name and address are Miss B. Richin jnd. 
His address is W. W. Esq. Ma ncheSler. 

“ I remain. Yours truly W. -D. C.” 

I said it reminded me of tl e opening bars of “ Welo 'me, 
welcome, Mighty King ” in S xuh 



handel’s shower of rain 

The falling shower in the air “ As cheers the sun ” in 
Joshua is, I think, the finest description of a warm sunny 
refreshing rain that I have ever come across and one of the 
most wonderfully descriptive pieces of music that even Handel 
ever did. 


“ THEODORA ” AND “ SUSANNA ” 

In my preface to Evolution, Old and New I imply a certain 
dissatisfaftion with Theodora and Susanna, and imply also that 
Handel himself was so far dissatisfied that in liis next work, 
Jephtha (which I see I inadvertently called his laft), he returned 
to his earlier manner. It is true that these works are not in 
Handel’s usual manner; they are more difficult and more in 
the Style of Bach. I am glad that Handel gave us these two 
examples of a slightly (for it is not much) varied manner and 
I am interested to observe that he did not adhere to that manner 
in Jephtha, but I should be sorry to convey an impression that 
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I think Theodora and Susanna are in any way unworthy of 
Handel. I prefer both to Judas Maccahaem which, in spite of the 
many fine things it contains, I like perhaps the leaSl of all his 
oratorios, I have played Theodora and Susanna all through, 
and mo§t parts (except the recitatives) many times over, Jones 
and I have gone through them again and again; I have heard 
Susanna performed once, and Theodora twice, and I find no 
single piece in either work which I do not admire, while many 
are as good as anything which it is in my power to conqeive. 
I like the chorus “ He saw the lovely youth ” the leaSl of any¬ 
thing in Theodora so far as I remember at this moment, but 
knowing it to have been a favourite with Handel himself 1 
am sure that I mu§l have missed understanding it. 

How comes it, I wonder, that the chorale-like air “ Blessing, 
Honour, Adoration ” is omitted in Novello’s edition? It is 
given in Clarke’s edition and is very beautiful, 

Jones says of “ With darkness deep,” that in the accompani¬ 
ment to this air the monotony of dazed grief is juSt varied 
now and again with a little writhing passage. Whether Handel 
meant this or no, the interpretation put upon the passage fits 
the feeling of the air. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 

It is imputed to him for righteousness that he goes over the 
heads of the general public and appeals mainly to musicians. 
But the greatest men do not go over the heads of the masses, 
they take them rather by the hand. The true musician would 
not snub so much as a musical critic. His inStinft is towards 
the man in the ^reet rather than the Academy. Perhaps I say 
this as being myself a man in the Street musically. I do not 
know, but I know that Bach does not appeal to me and that I 
do appeal from Bach to the man in the Street and not to the 
Academy, because I believe the firSt of these to be the sounder. 

Still, I own Bach does appeal to me sometimes. In my own 
poor music I have taken passages from him before now, and 
have my eye on others which I have no doubt will suit me 
somewhere. Whether Bach would know them again when 
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I have worked my will on them, and much more whether he 
would own them, I neither know nor care. I take or leave 
as I choose, and alter or leave untouched as I choose. I prefer 
my music to be an outgrowth from a germ whose source 
I know, rather than a waif a ad Stray which I fancy to be my 
own child when it was all th( time begotten of a barrel (rgan. 
It is a wise tune that knows i s own father and I like my nusic 
to be the legitimate offspring of respeftable parents. Roi ghiy, 
however, as I have said over and over again, if I think ome- 
thing that I know and great! like in music, no matter v hose, 
is appropriate, I appropriat< it. I should say I was inder 
most obligations to Handel, 'urceU, and Beethoven. 

For example, any one wl o looked at my song “Mm in 
Vain ” in Ulysses might think it was taken from “ Batti, I atti.” 
I should like to say it was ta ,en from, or suggested by, i few 
bars in the opening of Beeth oven’s pianoforte sonata O]). 78, 
and a few bars in the accompaniment to the duet “ Hark how 
the Songsters ” in Purcell’s Tinion of Athens. I am not aware 
of having borrowed more in the song than what follows as 
natural development of these two passages which run thus: 



From the pianoforte arrangement in Tthe Beauties of Purcell by John Clarke, 
Mus. Doc. 
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HONESTY 

Honesty consists not in never Stealing *but in knowing 
where to Stop in Stealing, and how to make good use of what 
one does Steal. It is only great proprietors who can Steal well 
and wisely. A good Stealer, a good user of what he takes, 
is ipso faUo a good inventor. Two men can invent after a 
fashion to one who knows how to make the beSt use of what 
has been done already. 

MUSICAL CRITICISM 

I went to the Bach Choir concert and heard Mozart’s 
B^equiem. I did not rise warmly to it. Then I heard an extradf 
from Parsijal which I disliked very much. If Bach wriggles, 
Wagner writhes. Yet next morning in the Times I saw this 
able, heartless failure, compafl of gnosis as much as any one 
pleases but without one spark of either true pathos or true 
humour, called “ the crowning achievement of dramatic 
music.” The writer continues: “ To the unintelligent, music 
of this order does not appeal”; which only means “I am 
intelligent and you had better think as I tell you.” I am glad 
that such people should call Handel a thieving plagiarist. 

ON BORROWING IN MUSIC 

In books it is easy to make mention of the forgotten dead to 
whom we are indebted, and to acknowledge an obligation at 
the same time and place that we incur it. The more original 
a writer is, the more pleasure will he take in calling attention 
to the forgotten work of those who have gone before him. 
The conventions of painting and music, on the other hand, 
while they admit of borrowing no less freely than literature 
does, do not admit of acknowledgment; it is impossible to 
interrupt a piece of music, or paint some words upon a pifhire 
to explain that the composer or painter was at such and such 
a point indebted to such and such a source for his inspiration, 
but it is not less impossible to avoid occasionally borrowing, 
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or rather taking, for there is no need of euphemism, from 
earlier work. Where, then, is the line to be drawn between 
lawful and unlawful adoption of what has been done by others ? 
This question is such a nice one that there are almost as many 
opinions upon it as there are p linters and musicians. 

To leave painting on one side, if a musician wants S')me 
forgotten passage in an earliej writer, is he, knowing w lere 
this sleeping beauty lies, to le it sleep on unknown and un¬ 
enjoyed, or shall he not rathe ' wake it and take it-as licely 
enough the earlier ma§ter die before him-with or wit) out 
modification ? It may be said t lis should be done by repub ish- 
ing the original work with it; composer’s name, giving !iim 
his due laurels. So it should if the work will bear it; but 
more commonly times will ha /e so changed that it will rot. 
A composer may want a bar, < ^r bar and a half, out of, ss y, a 
dozen pages-he may not wan even this much without riore 
or less modification-is he to oe told that he mu§t repuldish 
the ten or dozen original pages within which the passage he 
wants lies buried, as the only righteous way of giving it new 
life? No one should be allowed such dog-in-thc-manger-like 
ownership in beauty that because it has once been revealed to 
him therefore none for ever after shall enjoy it unless he be 
their cicerone. If this rule were sanftioned, he who firft 
produced anything beautiful would sign its death warrant for 
an earlier or later date, or at beSt would tether that which should 
forthwith begin putting girdles round the world. 

Beauty lives not for the self-glorification of the priests of 
any art, but for the enjoyment of priests and laity alike. He is 
the beS art-prie§t who brings moft beauty moft home to the 
hearts of mo5l men. If any one tells an artist that part of what 
he has brought home is not his but another’s, “ Yea, let him 
take all,” should be his answer. He should know no self in 
the matter. He is a fisher of men’s hearts from love of winning 
them, and baits his hook with what will beSt take them without 
much heed where he gets it from. He can gain nothing by 
offering people what they loiow or ought to know already, 
he will not therefore take from the living or lately dead; for 
the same reason he will inStinftively avoid anything with which 
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his hearers will be familiar, except as recognized common 
form, but beyond these limits he should take freely even as he 
hopes to be one day taken from. , 

True, there is a hidden mocking spirit in things which 
ensures that he alone can take well who can also make well, 
but it is no less true that he alone makes well who takes well. 
A man mu§l command all the resources of his art, and of these 
none is greater than knowledge of what has been done by 
predecessors. What, I wonder, may he take from these-how 
may he build himself upon them and grow out of them—if he 
is to make it his chief business to Steer clear of them? A safer 
canon is that the development of a musician should be like 
that of a fugue or firSt movement, in which, the subj eft having 
been enounced, it is essential that thenceforward everything 
shall be both new and old at one and the same time-new, but 
not too new-old, but not too old. 

Indeed no musician can be original in respeft of any large 
percentage of his work. For independently of his turning to 
his own use the paSt labour involved in musical notation, 
which he makes his own as of right without more thanks to 
those who thought it out than we give to him who invented 
wheels when we hire a cab, independently of this, it is sur¬ 
prising how large a part even of the moSl original music consists 
of common form scale passages, and closes. Mutath mutandu, 
the same holds good with even the moSt original book or 
pifture; these passages or forms are as light and air, common 
to all of us; but the principle having been once admitted that 
some parts of a man’s work cannot be original-not, that is to 
say, if he has descended with only a reasonable amount of 
modification-where is the line to be drawn? Where does 
common form begin and end? 

The answer is that it is not mere familiarity that should 
forbid borrowing, but familiarity with a passage as associated 
with special surroundings. If certain musical progressions 
are already associated with many different sets of antecedents 
and consequents, they have no special association, except in so 
far as they may be connefted with a school or epoch; no one, 
therefore, is offended at finding them associated with one set 
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the more. Familiarity beyond a certain point ceases to be 
familiarity, or at any rate ceases to be open to the objeftions 
that lie against that which, though familiar, is Still not familiar 
as common form. Those on the other hand who hold tJiat a 
musician should never knowiigly borrow will doubtles: say 
that common form passages are an obvious and noto ious 
exception to their rule, and t ne one the limits of whicl. ate 
easily recognized in practice h )wever hard it may be to d ;fme 
them neatly on paper. 

It is not suggested that wh< n a musician wants to con pose 
an air or chorus he is to ca t about for some little-ki own 
similar piece and lay it unde ■ contribution. This is ni it to 
spring from the loins of living ancestors but to batten on lead 
men’s bones. He who takes t lus will ere long lose even vhat 
little power to take he may ha e ever had. On the other land 
there is no enjoyable work in ; ny art which is not easily n cog¬ 
nized as the affiliated outcome of something that has gone 
before it. This is more especially true of music, i^hose 
grammar and Stock in trade are so much simpler than those of 
any other art. He who loves music will know what the beSt 
men have done, and hence will have numberless passages from 
older writers floating at all times in his mind, like germs in the 
air, ready to hook themselves on to anything of an associated 
charafter. Some of these he will rejeft at once, as already too 
Strongly wedded to associations of their own; some are tried 
and found not so suitable as was thought; some one, however, 
will probably soon assert itself as either suitable, or easily 
altered so as to become exactly what is wanted; if, indeed, it 
is the right passage in the right man’s mind, it will have modi¬ 
fied itself unbidden already. How, then, let me ask again, 
is the musician to comport himself towards those uninvited 
gueSts of his thoughts? Is he to give them shelter, cherish 
them, and be thankful? or is he to shake them rudely off, bid 
them begone, and go out of his way so as not to fall in with 
them again? 

Can there be a doubt what the answer to this question should 
be? As it is fatal deliberately to Steer on to the work of other 
composers, so it is no less fatal deliberately to Steer clear of it; 
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music to be of any value muft be a man’s freest and moSl 
inStindfive expression. InSlindl in the case of all the greatest 
artists, whatever their art may be, bids them attach themselves 
to, and grow out of those predecessors who are moSl congenial 
to them. Beethoven grew out of Mozart and Haydn, adding 
a leaven which in the end leavened the whole lump, but in the 
outset adding little; Mozart grew out of Haydn, in the outset 
adding little; Haydn grew out of Domenico Scarlatti and 
Emmanuel Bach, adding, in the outset, little. These men 
grew out of John SebaStian Bach, for much as both of them 
admired Handel I cannot see that they allowed his music to 
influence theirs. Handel even in his own lifetime was more or 
less of a survival and protest; he saw the rocks on to which 
music was drifting and Steered his own good ship wide of 
them; as for his musical parentage, he grew out of the early 
Italians and out of Purcell. 

The more original a composer is the more certain is he to 
have made himself a Strong base of operations in the works of 
earlier men. Striking his roots deep into them, so that he, as it 
were, gets inside them and lives in them, they in him, and he in 
them; then, this firm foothold having been obtained, he 
sallies forth as opportunity dire£l:s, with the result that his works 
will refle^l at once the experiences of his own musical life and 
of those musical progenitors to whom a loving inStinft has 
more particularly attached him. The faft that his work is 
deeply imbued with their ideas and little ways, is not due to his 
deliberately taking from them. He makes their ways his own 
as children model themselves upon those older persons who 
are kind to them. He loves them because he feels they felt 
as he does, and looked on men and things much as he looks 
upon them himself; he is an outgrowth in the same direftion 
as that in which they grew; he is their son, bound by every law 
of heredity to be no less them than himself; the manner, 
therefore, which came moft naturally to them will be the one 
which comes also mo§t naturally to him as being their descend¬ 
ant. Nevertheless, no matter how Strong a 'family likeness 
may be (and it is sometimes, as between Handel and his fore¬ 
runners, Startlingly close), two men of different generations 
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will never be so much alike that the work of each will not have 
a charafter of its own-unless indeed the one is masquerading 
as the other, which is not tolerable except on rare occasions 
and on a very small scale. No matter how like his father a 
man may be we can always tell the two apart; but this once 
given, so that he has a clear life of his own, then a §li ong 
family likeness to some one el; e is no more to be regrette i or 
concealed if it exists than to be affefted if it does not. 

It is on these terms alon< that attraftive music cat be 
written, and it is a musician’s b isiness to write attraftive m isic. 
He is, as it were, tenant for lif of the estate of and truSte( for 
that school to which he belon js. Normally, that school will 
be the one which has obtainec the firmest hold upon his )wn 
countrymen. An Englishmar cannot successfully write like 
a German or a Hungarian, nc r is it desirable that he sh )uld 
try. If, by way of variety, v e want German or Hungj rian 
music we shall get a more genuine article by going direH to 
German or Hungarian composers. For the moSt part, howt ver, 
the soundest Englishmen will be Stay-at-homes, in spite of their 
being much given to summer flings upon the continent. 
Whether as writers, therefore, or as listeners, Englishmen 
should Stick chiefly to Purcell, Handel, and Sir Arthur SulUvan. 
True, Handel was not an Englishman by birth, but no one was 
ever more thoroughly English in respeft of all the beSt and 
most distinguishing features of Englishmen. As a young man, 
though Italy and Germany were open to him, he adopted the 
country of Purcell, feeling it, doubtless, to be, as far as he was 
concerned, more Saxon than Saxony itself. He chose England; 
nor can there be a doubt that he chose it because he believed 
it to be the country in which his music had the beSt chance of 
being appreciated. And what does this involve, if not that 
England, take it all round, is the most musically minded countr}'^ 
in the world? That this is so, that it has produced the finest 
music the world has known, and is therefore the finest school 
of music in the world, cannot be reasonably disputed. 

To the born musician, it is hardly necessary to say, neither 
the foregoing remarks nor any others about music, except those 
that may be found in every text book, can be of the smallest 
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use. Handel knew this and no man ever said less about his 
art-or did more in it. There are some semi-apocryphal ^ rules 
for tuning the harpsichord that pretend, jvith what truth I 
know not, to hail from him, but here his theoretical contribu¬ 
tions to music begin and end. The rules begin “ In this 
chord ” (the tonic major triad) “ tune the fifth pretty flat, and 
the third considerably too sharp.” There is an absence of fuss 
about these words which suggests Handel himself. 

The written and spoken words of great painters or musicians 
who can talk or write are seldom ladling-artists are a dumb 
inarticulate folk, whose speech is in their hands not in their 
tongues. They look at us like seals, but cannot talk to us. To 
the musician, therefore, what has been said above is useless, 
if not worse; its objeft will have been attained if it aids the 
uncreative reader to criticize what he hears with more intelli¬ 
gence. 


MUSIC 

So far as I can see, this is the lea§t Stable of the arts. From 
the earliest records we learn that there were musicians, and 
people seem to have been juSt as fond of music as we are our¬ 
selves, but, whereas we find the old sculpture, painting (what 
there is of it), and literature to have been in all essentials like 
our own, and not only this but whereas we find them essentially 
the same in existing nations in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, this is not so as regards music either looking to 
antiquity or to the various existing nations. I believe we should 
find old Greek and Roman music as hideous as we do Persian 
and Japanese, or as Persians and Japanese find our own. 

I believe therefore that the charm of music reSts on a more 
unreasoning basis, and is more dependent on what we are 
accustomed to, than the pleasure given by the other arts. We 

' Twelve Voluntaries and Fugues for the Organ or Harpsichord with Rules for 
Tuning. By the celebrated Mr. Handel. Butler had a copy of this book 
and gave it to the British Museum (Press Mark, e. 1089). We showed the 
rules to Rockftro, who said they were very interesting and probably 
authentic; they would tune the inStnunent in one of the mean tone tem¬ 
peraments. 
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now find all the ecclesiastical modes, except the Ionian and the 
Aeolian, unsatisfaftory, indeed almost intolerable, but I 

S ueStion whether, jf we were as much in the habit of using the 
>orian, Phrygian, Lydian, and Mixo-Lydian modes as we are 
of using the later Aeolian mode (the minor scale), we should 
not find these juSt as satisfaftor t. Is it not possible that c ur 
indisputable preference for the onian mode (the major sci le) 
is simply the result of its being the one to which we are m )St 
accustomed? If another mode v ere to become habitual, mi; ;ht 
not this scale or mode become first a kind of supplement .ry 
moon-like mode (as the Aeolia i now is) and finally migh it 
not become intolerable to us? Happily it will laSt my ti ne 
as it is. 

DISCC RDS 

Formerly all discords were prepared, and Monteverce’s 
innovation of taking the domi rant seventh unprepared \/as 
held to be cataclysmic, but in riodern music almost any con¬ 
ceivable discord may be taken anprepared. We have grown 
so used to this now that we think nothing of it. Still, whenever 
it can be done without sacrificing something more important, 
I think even a dominant seventh is better prepared. 

It is only the preparation, however, of discords which is 
now less rigorously insisted on; their resolution-generally by 
the climbing down of the offending note-is as necessary as 
ever if the music is to flow on smoothly. 

This holds good exaftly in our daily life. If a discord has 
to be introduced, it is better to prepare it as a concord, take it 
on a Strong beat, and resolve it downwards on a weak one. 
The preparation being often difficult or impossible may be 
dispensed with, but the resolution is Still de rigmur. 

ANACHRONISM 

It has been said “ Thou shalt not masquerade in coStumes 
not of thine own period,” but the history of art is the history 
of revivals. Musical criticism, so far as I can see, is the leaSt 
intelligent of the criticisms on this score. Unless a man writes 
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in the exotic Style of Brahms, Wagner, Dvorak, and I know 
not what other Slav, Czech, Teuton, or Hebrew, the critics 
are sure to accuse him of being an anachronism. The only 
man in England who is permitted to write in a Style which 
is in the main of home growth is the Irish Jew, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. If we may go to a foreign Style why may we not go 
to one of an earlier period? But surely we may do whatever 
we like, and the better we like it the better we shall do it. 
The great thing is to make sure that we like the Style we choose 
better than we like any other, that we engraft on it whatever 
we hear that we think will be a good addition, and depart 
from it wherever we dislike it. If a man does this he may 
write in the Style of the year one and he will be no anachronism; 
the musical critics may call him one but they cannot make him 
one. 


CHAPTERS IN MUSIC 

The analogy between literature, painting, and music, so 
close in so many respedts, suggests that the modern custom 
of making a whole scene, aft, or even drama into a single, 
unbroken movement without subdivision is like making a 
book without chapters, or a pifture, like Bernardino Luini’s 
great Lugano fresco in which a long subj eft is treated within 
the compass of a single piece. Better advised, as it seems to 
me, Gaudenzio Ferrari broke up a space of the same shape 
and size at Varallo in many compartments, each more or less 
complete in itself, grouped round a central scene. The sub¬ 
division of books into chapters, each with a more or less 
emphatic full close in its own key, is found to be a help as 
giving the attention halting places by the way. Everything 
that is worth attending to fatigues as well as delights, much as 
the climbing of a mountain does so. Chapters and short pieces 
give refts during which the attention gathers renewed ftrength 
and attacks with fresh ardour a new Stretch of the ascent. 
Each bar is, as it were, a Step cut in ice and one does not see, 
if set pieces are objefted to, why phrases and bars should not 
be attacked next. 
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AT THE OPERA 

Jones and I went la§t Friday to Don Giovanni^ Mr. Kemp ^ 
putting us in free. It bored us both, and we like Narcissus 
better. We admit the beauty of many of the beginnings of 
the airs, but this beauty is not maintained, in every case the 
air tails off into something tha: is much too near being t re- 
some. The plot, of course, is i oipid to a degree, but plot las 
very little to do with it; what«an be more uninteresting t lan 
the plot of many of Handel’s o-atorios? We both believe the 
scheme of Italian opera to be a bad one; we think that mi sic 
should never be combined witf afting to a greater extent t lan 
is done, we will say, in The Misuido-, that the oratorio forr i is 
far more satisfadlory than opei i; and we agreed that we lad 
neither of us ever yet been t > an opera (I mean a Gnmd 
Opera) without being bored by t. I am not sorry to remem oer 
that Handel never abandoned oratorio after he had once fa rly 
taken to it. 


AT A PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 

We went laSt night to the Philharmonic and sat in the 
shilling orchestra, juSl behind the drums, so that we could see 
and hear what each instrument was doing. The concert began 
with Mozart’s G Minor Symphony. We liked this fairly well, 
especially the laSt movement, but we found all the movements 
too long and, speaking for myself, if I had a tame orchestra 
for which I might write programmes, I should probably put 
it down once or twice again, not from any spontaneous wish 
to hear more of it but as a matter of duty that I might judge it 
with fuller comprehension - Still, if each movement had been half 
as long I should probably have felt cordially enough towards 
it, except of course in so far as that the spirit of the music is 
alien to that of the early Italian school with which alone I am 
in genuine sympathy and of which Handel is the climax. 

Then came a terribly long-winded recitative by Beethoven 

' Mr. Kemp lived in Barnard’s Inn on my Staircase. He was in the box- 
office at Drury Lane Theatre. See a further note about him on p. 152,, 
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and an air with a good deal of “ Che far6 ” in it. I do not 
mind this, and if it had been “ Che far6 ” absolutely I should, 
I daresay, have liked it better. I never want to hear it again 
and my orchestra should never play it. 

Beethoven’s Concerto for violin and orchestra (op. 6i) 
which followed was longer and more tedious Still. I have not 
a single good word for it. If the subj eft of the laSl movement 
was the tune of one of Arthur Roberts’s comic songs, or of 
any music-hall song, it would do very nicely and I daresay we 
should often hum it. I do not mean at the opening of the 
movement but about half way through, where the charafter 
is juSt that of a common music-hall song and, so far, good. 

Part II opened with a suite in F Major for orchestra (op. 39) 
by Moszkowski. This was much more clear and, in every 
way, interesting than the Beethoven; every now and then 
there were passages that were pleasing, not to say more. Jones 
liked it better than I did; Still, one could not feel that any of 
the movements were the mere drivelling show Stuff of which 
the concerto had been full. But it, like everything else done 
at these concerts, is too long; cut down one-half it would have 
been all right and we should have liked to hear it twice. As 
it was, all we could say was that it was much better than we 
had expefted. I did not like the look of the young man who 
wrote it and who also condufted. He had long yellowish hair 
and kept tossing his head to fling it back on to his shoulders, 
instead of keeping it short as Jones and I keep ours. 

Then came Schubert’s “ Erl Konig,” which, I daresay, is 
very fine but with which I have absolutely nothing in common. 

And finally there was a tiresome charafteriStic overture by 
Berlioz, which, if Jones could by any possibility have written 
anything so dreary, I should certainly have begged him not 
to publish. 

The general impression left upon me by the concert is that 
all the movements were too long, and that, no matter how 
clever the development may be, it spoils even the moSl pleasing 
and interesting subjeft if there is too much of it. Handel 
knew when to Stop and, when he meant Slopping, he Stopped 
much as a horse Slops, with little, if any, peroration. Who can 
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doubt that he kept his movements short because he knew that 
the wor§t music within a reasonable compass is better than the 
be§l which is made tiresome by being spun out unduly? I only 
know one concerted piece of Handel’s which I think too long, 
I mean the overture to Sau/, but I have no doubt that if I were 
to try to cut it down I should find some excellent reason that 
had made Handel decide on ke< :ping it as it is. 

AT THE WI^ D CONCERTS 

There have been some inten aing wind concerts lately; say 
interesting, because they brou^ ht home to us the unsatisfai tory 
chara< 9 :er of wind unsupportf i by Strings. I rather pie ised 
Jones by saying that the hautl ois was the clarinet with a :old 
in its head, and the bassoon tl e same with a cold on its c leSt. 

AT A HANDEL FESTIVAL 


The large sweeps of sound floated over the orchestra like 
the wind playing upon a hill-side covered with young heather, 
and I sat and wondered which of the Alpine passes Handel 
crossed when he went into Italy. What time of the year was 
it? What kind of weather did he have? Were the spring 
flowers out? Did he walk the greater part of the way as we 
do now? And what did he hear? For he muSt sometimes 
have heard music inside him-and that, too, as much above 
what he has written down as what he has written down is 
above all other music. No man can catch all, or always the 
best, of what is put for a moment or two within his teach. 
Handel took as much and as near the beSt, doubtless, as mortal 
man can take; but he must have had moments and glimpses 
which were given to him alone and which he could tell no man. 

ii 

I saw the world a great orchestra filled with angels whose 
instruments were of gold. And I saw the organ on the top 
of the axis round which all should turn, but nothing turned 
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and nothing moved and the angels Stirred not and all was as 
Still as a Stone, and I was myself also, like the reSt, as Still as a 
Stone. , 

Then I saw some huge, cloud-like forms nearing, and 
behold! it was the Lord bringing two of his children by the 
hand. 

“ Oh, Papa! ” said one, “ isn’t it pretty? ” 

“ Yes, my dear,” said the Lord, “ and if you drop a penny 
into the box the figures will work.” 

Then I saw that what I had taken for the keyboard of the 
organ was no keyboard but only a slit, and one of the little 
Lords dropped a plaque of metal into it. And then the angels 
played and the world turned round and the organ made a 
noise and the people began killing one another and the two 
little Lords clapped their hands and were delighted. 

HANDEL AND DICKENS 

They buried Dickens in the very next grave, cheek by jowl 
with Handel. It does not matter, but it pained me to think 
that people who could do this could become Deans of West¬ 
minster. 
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IX. A PAINTER’S VIEWS ON PAINTING 


THE OLD MASTERS AND THEIR PUPILS 

T he old ‘MASTERS TAUGHT, NOT BECAUSE 
they liked teaching, nor yet from any idea of serving the 
cause of art, nor jet because they were paid to teach by 
the parents of their pup Is. The parents probably paid 
no money at firSl. The ma§le ts took pupils and taught i hem 
because they had more work t( do than they could get thn lugh 
and wanted some one to hel ) them. They sold the pi pus 
work as their own, juSl as peof le do now who take appreu ices. 
When people can sell a pupil’: work, they wiU teach the) 'Upil 
all they know and will see he learns it. This is the seer ;t of 
the whole matter. 

The modern schoolmaster does not aim at learning xom 
his pupils, he hardly can, but the old masters did. See how 
Giovanni Bellini learned from Titian and Giorgione who both 
came to him in the same year as boys, when Bellini was f ixty- 
three years old. What a day for painting was that! All Bellini’s 
best work was done thenceforward. I know nothing in the 
history of art so touching as this, [i 883.] 
p.S. I have changed my mind about Titian. I don’t like 
him. [1897.] 

THE ACADEMIC SYSTEM AND REPENTANCE 

The academic system goes almost on the principle of offer¬ 
ing places for repentance, and letting people fall soft, by 
assuming that they should be taught how to do things before 
they do them, and not by the doing of them. Good economy 
requires that there should be little place for repentance, and 
that when people fall they should fall hard enough to remember 
it. 


THE JUBILEE SIXPENCE 

We have spent hundreds of thousands, or more probably 
of millions, on national art coUedions, schools of art, pre¬ 
liminary training, and academicism, without wanting anything 
in particular, but when the nation did at last try all it knew to 
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design a sixpence, it failed.^ The other coins are all very well 
in their way, and so are the Stamps-the letters get carried, and 
the money passes; but both Stamps and coins would have been 
juSt as good, and very likely better, if there had not been an 
art-school in the country. [1888.] 

STUDYING FROM NATURE 

When is a man Studying from nature, and when is he only 
flattering himself that he is doing so because he is painting 
with a model or lay-figure before him? A man may be work¬ 
ing his eight or nine hours a day from the model and yet not 
be Studying from nature. He is painting but not Studying. 
He is like the man in the Bible who looks at himself in a glass 
and goeth away forgetting what manner of man he is. He 
wfll know no more about nature at the end of twenty years 
than a prieSt who has been reading his breviary day after day 
without committing it to memory will know of its contents. 
Unless he gets what he has seen well into his memory, so as 
to have it at his fingers’ ends as familiarly as the characters 
with which he writes a letter, he can be no more held to be 
familiar with, and to have command over, nature than a man 
who only copies his signature from a icopy kept in his pocket, 
as I have known French Canadians do, can be said to be able 
to write. It is painting without nature that will give a man 
this, and not painting direClly from her. He mu§t do both 
the one and the other, and the one as much as the other. 

THE MODEL AND THE LAY-FIGURE 

It may be doubted whether they have not done more harm 
than good. They are an attempt to get a bit of Stuffed nature 
and to Study from that instead of Studying from the thing itself. 
Indeed, the man who never has a model but Studies the faces 
of people as they sit opposite him in an* omnibus, and goes 

' If I remember right, the original Jubilee sixpence had to be altered 
because it was so like a half-sovereign that, on being gilded, it passed as 
one. 
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straight home and puts down what little he can of what he 
has seen, dragging it out piecemeal from his memory, and 
going into another omnibus to look again for what he has 
forgotten as near as he can find it-that man is Studying from 
nature as much as he who has a model four or five hours daily 
-and probably more. For yc u may be painting from nature 
as much without nature a£hia.'ly before you as with; and you 
may have nature before you al i the while you are painting and 
yet not be painting from her. 

SKETCHING FROM NATURE 

is very like trying to put a )inch of salt on her tail. And 
yet many manage to do it very nicely. 

GREAT ART tND SHAM ART 

Art has no end in view save the emphasizing and recording 
in the moSl effedtive way some Strongly felt interest or affecdion. 
Where there is neither interest nor desire to record with good 
effeft, there is but sham art, or none at all: where both these 
are fully present, no matter how rudely and inarticulately, 
there is great art. Art is at beSt a dress, important, yet Still 
nothing in comparison with the wearer, and, as a general 
rule, the less it attracts attention the better. 


INARTICULATE TOUCHES 

An artist’s touches are sometimes no more articulate than 
the barking of a dog who would call attention to something 
without exaftly knowing what. This is as it should be, and 
he is a great artist who can be depended upon not to bark at 
nothing. 


DETAIL 

One reason why it is as well not to give very much detail 
is that, no matter now much is given, the eye will always want 
more; it will know very well that it is not being paid in full. 
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On the other hand, no matter how little one gives, the eye will 
generally compromise by wanting only a little more. In either 
case the eye will want more, so one may as well §lop sooner as 
later. Sensible painting, like sensible law, sensible writing, or 
sensible anything else, consists as much in knowing what to 
omit as what to insist upon. It consists in the ta£l that tells the 
painter where to Slop. 

PAINTING AND ASSOCIATION 

Painting is only possible by reason of association’s not Slick¬ 
ing to the letter or its bond, so that we jump to conclusions. 

THE CREDULOUS EYE 

Painters should remember that the eye, as a general rule, is 
a good, simple, credulous organ-very ready to take things on 
trust if it be told them with any confidence of assertion. 

TRUTHS FROM NATURE 

We must take as many as we can, but the difficulty is that 
it is often so hard to know what the truths of nature are. 

ACCURACY 

After having spent years Striving to be accurate, we muSt 
spend as many more in discovering when and how to be in¬ 
accurate. 


HERBERT SPENCER 

He is like nature to Fuseli-he puts me out. 

SHADE, COLOUR, AND REPUTATION 

When a thing is near and in light, colour and form are im¬ 
portant; when far and in shadow, they are unimportant. Form 
and colour are like reputations which when they become 
shady are much of a muchness. 
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MONEY AND TECHNIQUE 

Money is very iike technique (or vice versa). We see that 
both musicians and painters witli great command of technioue 
seldom know what to do with it, while those who have little 
often know how to use what the / have. 

ACTION A^ O STUDY 

These things are antagonistic The composer is seldon a 
great theorist; the theorist is n( ver a great composer. Ej ch 
is equally fatal to and essential ir the other. 

SACRED AND PRC FANE STATUES 

I have never seen Statues of J )ve, Neptune, Apollo, or any 
of the pagan gods that are not as great failures as the Statues of 
Christ and the ApoStles. 


SEEING 

If a man has not Studied painting, or at any rate black and 
white drawing, his eyes are wild; learning to draw tames 
them. The first Step towards taming the eyes is to teach them 
not to see too much. 

Quickness in seeing as in everything else comes from long 
sustained effort after rightness and comes unsought. It never 
comes from effort after quicloiess. 

IMPROVEMENT IN ART 

Painting depends upon seeing; seeing depends upon look- 
ingfor this or that, at leaSt in great part it does so. 

Think of and look at your work as though it were done by 
your enemy. If you look at it to admire it you are ioSt. 

Any man, as old Heatherley used to say, will go on im¬ 
proving as long as he is l^ofia fide dissatisfied with his work. 

Improvement in one’s painting depends upon how we look 
at our work. If we look at it to see where it is wrong, we shall 
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see this and make it tighter. If we look at it to see where it is 
right, we shall see this and shall not make it tighter. We cannot 
see it both wrong and right at the same timec 

LIGHT AND SHADE 

Tell the young artist that he wants a black piece here or 
there, when he sees no such black piece in nature, and that 
he must continue this or that shadow thus, and break this light 
into this or that other, when in nature he sees none of these 
things, and you will puzzle him very much. He is trying to 
put down what he sees; he does not care two Straws about 
composition or light and shade; if he sees two tones of such 
and such relative intensity in nature, he will give them as near 
as he can the same relative intensity in his pifture, and to tell 
him that he is perhaps exaftly to reverse the natural order in 
deference to some canon of the academicians, and that at the 
same time he is drawing from nature, is what he cannot 
understand. 

I am very doubtful how far people do not arrange their 
light and shade too much with the result with which we are 
familiar in drawing-maSters’ copies; it may be right or it may 
not, I don’t know-I am afraid I ought to know, but I don’t; 
but I do know that those pifhires please me beSt which were 
painted without the slightest regard to any of these rules. 

I suppose the justification of those who talk as above lies 
in the fad that, as we cannot give all nature, we lie by suppressio 
veri whether we like it or no, and that you sometimes he less 
by putting in somet^g which does not exist at the moment, 
but which easily might exist and which gives a lot of fafts 
which you otherwise could not give at aU, than by giving so 
much as you can alone give if you adhere rigidly to the fads. 
If this is so the young painter would understand the matter, 
if it were thus explained to him, better than he is hkely to do 
if he is merely given it as a canon. 

At the same time, I admit it to be true that one never sees 
light but it has got dark in it, nor vice versa, and that this 
comes to saying that if you are to be true to nature you muSt 
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break your lights into your shadows and vice versa', and so 
usual is this that, if there happens here or there to be an excep¬ 
tion, the painter had better say nothing about it, for it is more 
true to nature’s general praftice not to have it so than to 
have it. 

Certainly as regards colour, ] never remember to have s ;en 
a piece of one colour without inding a bit of a very sim lar 
colour not far off, but having no connexion with it. 1 his 
holds good with such aftonishi ig regularity that if it happ ;ns 
to fail the matter should be pas ed over in silence. 

COL< 'UR 

The expression “ seeing colo ir ” used to puzzle me. I' v^as 
aware that some painters made heir pifhires more pleasing in 
colour than others and more lik; the colour of the adbial thmg 
as a whole, Still there were ary number of bits of brill;ant 
colour in their work which for the life of me I could not see 
in nature. I used to hear people say of a man who got pleasing 
and natural colour, “ Does he not see colour well? ” and I 
used to say he did, but, as far as I was concerned, it would have 
been more true to say that he put down colour which he did 
not see well, or at any rate that he put down colour which I 
could not see myself. 

In course of time I got to understand that seeing colour 
does not mean inventing colour, or exaggerating it, but being 
on the look out for it, thus seeing it where another will not 
see it, and giving it the preference as among things to be 
preserved and rendered amid the wholesale slaughter of 
innocents which is inevitable in any painting. Painting is only 
possible as a quasi-hieroglyphic epitomizing of nature; this 
means that the half goes for the whole, whereon the question 
arises which half is to be taken and which made to go? The 
colourist will insist by preference on the coloured half, the man 
who has no liking for colour, however much else he may 
sacrifice, will not be careful to preserve this and, as a natural 
consequence, he will not preserve it. 

Good, that is to say, pleasing, beautiful, or even pretty 
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colour cannot be got by putting patches of pleasing, beautiful, 
or pretty colour upon one’s canvas and, which is a harder 
matter, leaving them when they have been put. It is said of 
money that it is more easily made than kept and this is true 
of many things, such as friendship; and even life itself is more 
easily got than kept. The same holds good of colour. It is 
also true that, as with money, more is made by saving than in 
any other way, and the surest way to lose colour is to play with 
it inconsiderately, not knowing how to leave well alone. A 
touch of pleasing colour should on no account be Stirred with¬ 
out consideration. 

That we can see in a natural objeft more colour than Strikes 
us at a glance, if we look for it attentively, will not be denied 
by any who have tried to look for it. Thus, take a duU, dead, 
level, grimy old London wall: at a firSl glance we can see no 
colour in it, nothing but a more or less purplish mass, got, 
perhaps as nearly as in any other way, by a tint mixed with 
black, Indian red, and white. If, however, we look for colour 
in this, we shall find here and there a broken brick with a small 
surface of brilliant crimson, hard by there will be another with 
a warm orange hue perceivable through the grime by one who 
is on the look out for it, but by no one else. Then there may 
be bits of old advertisement of which here and there a gaily 
coloured fragment may remain, or a ruSty iron hook or a bit 
of bright green moss; few indeed are the old walls, even in the 
grimiest parts of London, on which no redeeming bits of 
colour can be found by those who are praftised in looking for 
them. To like colour, to wish to find it, and thus to have got 
naturally into a habit of looking for it, this alone will enable a 
man to see colour and to make a note of it when he has seen it, 
and this alone wiU lead him towards a pleasing and natural 
scheme of colour in his work. 

Good colour can never be got by putting down colour 
which is not seen; at any rate only a master who has long 
served accuracy can venture on occasional inaccuracy-telling 
a lie, knowing it to be a lie, and as, se non vera, ben trovata. The 
grown man in his art may do this, and indeed is not a man at 
all unless he knows how to do it daily and hourly without 
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departure from the truth even in his boldest lie; but the child 
in art muSl Stick to what he sees. If he looks harder he will 
see more, and may, put more, but till he sees it without being 
in any doubt about it, he muSt not put it. There is no such 
sure way of corrupting one’s colour sense as the habiaial 
pradice of putting down colour which one does not see; this 
and the negleding to look fot it are equal faults. The irSt 
error leads to melodramatic 'iilgarity, the other to tO]pid 
dullness, and it is hard to say w lich is worse. 

It may be said that the prese vation of all the little episc des 
of colour which can be discove ted in an objed whose gen ;ral 
effed is dingy and the suppress on of nothing but the unin er¬ 
ecting colourless details amouni to what is really a forcing tnd 
exaggeration of nature, differi ig but little from downri »ht 
fraud, so far as its effed goes, sii ce it gives an undue prefere ice 
to the colour side of the matter. In equity, if the exigencie;- of 
the convention under which we are working require a sacrifice 
of a hundred details, the majority of which are uncoloured, 
while in the minority colour can be found if looked for, the 
sacrifice should be made pro rata from coloured and uncoloured 
alike. If the fads of nature are a hundred, of which ninety are 
dull in colour and ten interesting, and the painter can only 
give ten, he muCt not give the ten interesting bits of colour and 
negled the ninety soberly coloured details. Stridly, he should 
sacrifice eighty-one sober details and nine coloured ones; he 
will thus at any rate preserve the balance and relation which 
obtain in nature between coloured and imcoloured. 

This, no doubt, is what he ought to do if he leaves the 
creative, poetic, and more properly artistic asped of his own 
fundion out of the question; if he is making himself a mere 
transcriber, holding the mirror up to nature with such entire 
forgetfulness of self as to be rather looking-glass than man, 
this is what he muSl do. But the moment he approaches nature 
in this spirit he ceases to be an artist, and the better he succeeds 
as painter of something that might pass for a coloured photo¬ 
graph, the more inevitably muSl he fail to satisfy, or indeed to 
appeal to us at aU as poet-as one whose sympathies with 
nature extend beyond her superficial asped, or as one who is 
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so much at home with her as to be able readily to dissociate 
the permanent and essential from the accidental which may be 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. If he is to come before us 
as an artist, he muSt do so as a poet or creator of that which 
is not, as well as a mirror of that which is. True, experience in 
all kinds of poetical work shows that the less a man creates the 
better, that the more, in fa£t, he makes, the less is he of a maker; 
but experience also shows that the course of true nature, like 
that of true love, never does run smooth, and that occasional, 
judicious, slight departures from the a£fual fafts, by one who 
knows the value of a lie too well to waSte it, bring nature more 
vividly and admirably before us than any amount of adherence 
to the letter of ftrid accuracy. It is the old Story, the letter 
Idlleth but the spirit giveth life. 

With colour, then, he who does not look for it will begin 
by not seeing it unless it is so obtrusive that there is no escaping 
it; he will therefore, in his rendering of the hundred fads of 
nature above referred to, not see the ten coloured bits at all, 
supposing them to be, even at their brightest, somewhat 
sober, and his work will be colourless or disagreeable in colour. 
The faithful copyist, who is Still a mere copyist, will give nine 
details of dull uninteresting colour and one of interesting. The 
artist or poet will find some reason for slightly emphasizing 
the coloured details and will scatter here and there a few slight, 
hardly perceptible, allusions to more coloured details than 
come within the letter of his bond, but will be careful not to 
overdo it. The vulgar sensational painter will force in his 
colour everywhere, and of all colourists he muSt be pronounced 
the worst. 

Briefly, then, to see colour is simply to have got into a habit 
of not overlooking the patches of colour which are seldom 
far to seek or hard to see by those who look for them. It is 
not the making one’s self believe that one sees all manner of 
colours which are not there, it is only the getting oneself 
into a mental habit of looking out for episodes of colour, and 
of giving them a somewhat imdue preference in the Struggle 
for rendering, wherever anything like a reasonable pretext can 
be found for doing so. For if a pidure is to be pleasing in 
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colour, pleasing colours mu§l be put upon the canvas, and 
reasons nave got to be found for putting them there. [1886.] 
p.s. The foregoing note wants a great deal of reconsidera¬ 
tion for which I cannot find time ju§t now. Jan. 31, 1898. 


WORDS AN ) COLOUR 

A man cannot be a great col jurist unless he is a great ( eal 
more. A great colourist is n > better than a great wor list 
unless the colour is well applie< to a subject which at any ate 
is not repellent. 


AMATEURS AND '>ROFESSIONALS 

There is no excuse for amate ir work being bad. Amate urs 
often excuse their shortcomings on the ground that they are 
not professionals; the professional could plead with greater 
justice that he is not an amateur. The professional has not, 
he might well say, the leisure and freedom from money 
anxieties which will let him devote himself to his art in single¬ 
ness of heart, telling of things as he sees them without fear of 
what man shall say unto him; he muSt think not of what 
appears to him right and lovable but of what his patrons will 
think and of what the critics will tell his patrons to say they 
think; he has got to square everyone all round and will 
assuredly fail to make his way unless he does this; if, then, he 
betrays his tru§l he does so under temptation. Whereas the 
amateur who works with no higher aim than that of immediate 
recognition betrays it from the vanity and wantonness of his 
spirit. The one is naughty because he is needy, the other 
from natural depravity. Besides, the amateur can keep his 
work to himself, whereas the professional man mu5t exhibit 
or Starve. 

The question is what is the amateut‘’an amateur of? What 
is he really in love with? Is he in love with other people, 
thinking he sees something which he would like to show them, 
which he feels sure they would enjoy if they could only see it 
as he does, which he is therefore trying as beSt he can to put 
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'before the few nice people whom he knows? If this is his 
position he can do no wrong, the spirit in which he works will 
ensure that his defefts will be only as bad spelling or bad 
grammar in some pretty saying of a child. If, on the other 
hand, he is playing for social success and to get a reputation 
for being clever, then no matter how dexterous his work may 
be, it is but another mode of the speaking with the tongues of 
men and angels without charity; it is as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal, full of sound and fury signifying nothing. 


THE ANSIDEI RAFFAELLE 

This pifhire is inspired by no deeper feeling than a deter¬ 
mination to adhere to the conventions of the time. These 
conventions ensure an effeft of more or less devotional char¬ 
acter, and this, coupled with our reverence for the name of 
Raffaelle, the sentiments arising from antiquity and foreign¬ 
ness, and the inability of moSl people to judge of the work on 
technical grounds, because they can neither paint nor draw, 
prevents us from seeing what a mere business picture it is 
and how poor the painting is throughout. A master in any 
art should be fir^t man, then poet, then craftsman; this picture 
must have been painted by one who was firft worldling, then 
religious-property-manufaCturer, then painter with brains not 
more than average and no heart. 

The Madonna’s head has indeed a certain prettiness of a not 
very uncommon kind; the paint has been sweetened with a 
soft brush and licked smooth till all texture as of flesh is gone 
and the head is wooden and tight; I can see no expression in it; 
the hand upon the open book is as badly drawn as the hand of 
S. Catharine (also by Raffaelle) in our gallery, or even worse; 
so is the part of the other hand which can be seen; they 
are better drawn than the hands in the “ Ecce Homo ” of 
Correggio in our gallery, for the fingers appear to have the 
right number of joints, which none of those in the Correggio 
has, but this is as much as can be said. 

Tbe dress is poorly painted, the gold thread work being 
of the cheapest, commonest kind, both as regards pattern and 
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the quantity allowed; especially note the meagre allowance 
and poor pattern of the embroidery on the virgin’s bosom; it 
is done as by one who knew she ought to have, and mu§l have, 
a little gold work, but was determined she should have no 
more than he could help. Thi; is so wherever there is gold 
thread work in the pidture. It is so on S. Nicholas’s ck ak 
where a larger space is covered, but the pattern is duU and he 
smallest quantity of gold is mad; to go the longest way. 1 he 
gold cording which binds this is more particularly badly do le. 
Compare the embroider and go d thread work in “ The Vir. ;in 
adoring the Infant Christ,” ascri )ed to 7\ndrea Verrocchio; in 
“ The Annunciation,” by Car o Crivelli; in “ The An ;el 
Raphael accompanies Tobias c n his Journey into Medi 
attributed to Botticini; in “ Pc rtrait of a Lady,” school of 
Pollaiuolo; in “ A Canon of the ( hutch with his Patron Saint i,” 
by Gheeraert David; or indeec the general run of the gold 
embroidery of the period as shown in our gallery.* 

So with the jewels; there are examples of jewels in moSt of 
the pictures named above, none of them, perhaps, very firSt- 
rate, but all of them painted with more care and serious aim 
than the eighteen-penny trinket which serves S. Nicholas for 
a brooch. The jewels in the mitre are rather better than this, 
but much depends upon the kind of day on which the pidure 
is seen; on a clear, bright day they, and indeed every part of 
the picture, look much worse than on a dull one because the 
badness can be more clearly seen. As for the mitre itself, it is 
made of the same hard unyielding material as the portico 
behind the saint, whatever this may be, presumably wood. 

Observe also the crozier which S. Nicholas is holding; 
observe the cheap Streak of high light exaftly the same tliick- 
ness all the way and only broken in one place; so with the folds 

' Raffaelle’s pifture, “ The Virgin and Child attended by S. John the 
Baptist and S. Nicholas of Bari ” (commonly known as the “ Madonna 
degli Ansidei ”), in the National Gallery, London, was purchased in 1885. 
Butler made this note in the same year and revised it in 1897. Owing to 
changes in the gallery and in the attributions, I have found it advisable to 
edit his note and to omit references to rooms and numbers. The piftures 
referred to are so well known that they can readily be identified. 
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in the draperies; all is monotonous, unobservant, unimagina¬ 
tive-the work of a feeble man whose pains will never extend 
much beyond those necessary to make him pass as Stronger 
than he is; especially the folds in the white linen over S. 
Nicholas’s throat, and about his girdle-weaker drapery can 
hardly be than this, unless, perhaps, that from under which 
S. Nicholas’s hands come. There is not only no art here to 
conceal, but there is not even pains to conceal the want of art. 
As for the hands themselves, and indeed all the hands and feet 
throughout the pidhare, there is not one which is even tolerably 
drawn if judged by the Standard which Royal Academicians 
apply to Roy^ Academy Students now. 

Granted that this is an early work, nevertheless I submit 
that the drawing here is not that of one who is going to do 
better by and by, it is that of one who is essentiaUy insincere 
and who will never aim higher than immediate success. Those 
who grow to the beSt work almost always begin by laying 
great Stress on details which are all they as yet have Strength 
for; they cannot do much, but the little they can do they do 
and never tire of doing; they grow by getting juSter notions 
of proportion and subordination of parts to the whole rather 
than by any greater amount of care and patience bestowed 
upon details. Here there are no bits of detail worked out as 
by one who was interested in them and enjoyed them. Wher¬ 
ever a thing can be scamped it is scamped. As the whole is, 
so are the details, and as the details are, so is the whole; all is 
tainted with eye-service and with a vulgarity not the less pro¬ 
found for being veiled by a due observance of conventionality. 

I shall be told that Raffaelle did come to draw and paint 
much better than he has done here. I demur to this. He did 
a little better; he juSt took so much pains as to prevent him 
from going down-hill headlong, and, with praftice, he gained 
facility, but he was never very good, either as a draughtsman 
or as a painter. His reputation, indeed, re§ts mainly on his 
supposed exquisitely pure and tender feeling. His colour is 
admittedly inferior, his handling is not highly praised by any 
one, his drawing has been much praised, but it is of a penman¬ 
ship freehand kind which is particularly apt to take people in. 
Of course he could draw in some ways, no one giving all his 
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time to art and living in RafFaelle’s surroimdings could, with 
even ordinary pains, help becoming a facile draughtsman, but 
it is the expressicm and sentiment of his pictures which are 
supposed to be so ineffable and to make him the prince of 
painters. 

I do not think this reputaton will be maintained much 
longer. I can see no ineffab e expression in the Ansi lei 
Madonna’s head, nor yet in that of the Garvagh Madonna in 
our gallery, nor in the S. Catha tine. He has the saint-tou ;h, 
as some painters have the tret -touch and others the wai sr- 
touch. I remember the time when I used to think I s iw 
religious feeling in these la§l tW' ) piftures, but each time I >ee 
them I wonder more and more how I can have been taken in 
by them. I hear people admire the head of S. Nicholas in he 
Ansidei picture. I can see noth ng in it beyond the powei of 
a very ordinary painter, and nothing that a painter of more 
than very ordinary power wou d be satisfied with. When I 
look at the head of Bellini’s Dc'ge, Loredano Loredani, I can 
see defers, as every one can see defeds in every pidure, but 
the more I see it the mote I marvel at it, and the more profoundly 
I resped the painter. With Raffaelle I find exadly the reverse; 
I am carried away at first, as I was when a young man by 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words, only to be very angry with 
myself presently on finding that I could have believed even 
for a short time in something that has no real hold upon me. 
I know the S. Catharine in our gallery has been said by some 
not to be by Raffaelle. No one will doubt its genuineness who 
compares the drawing, painting, and feeling of S. Catharine’s 
eyes and nose with those of the S. John in the Ansidei pidure. 
The doubts have only been raised owing to the fad that the 
pidure, being hung on a level with the eye, is so easily seen 
to be bad that people think Raffaelle cannot have painted it. 

Returning to the S. Nicholas; apart from the expression, 
or as it seems to me want of expression, the modelling of the 
head is not only poor but very poor. The forehead is formless 
and boneless, the nose is entirely wanting in that play of line 
and surface which an old man’s nose affords; no one ever yet 
drew or painted a nose absolutely as nature has made it, but 
he who compares carefully drawn noses, as that in Rembrandt’s 
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younger portrait of himself, in his old woman, in the three 
Van Eycks, in the Andrea Solario, in the Loredano Loredani 
by Bellini, all in our gallery, with the noce of RaffaeUe’s S. 
Nicholas will not be long in finding out how slovenly Raffaelle’s 
treatment in reality is. Eyes, eyebrows, mouth, cheeks, and 
chin are treated with the same weakness, and this not the weak¬ 
ness of a child who is taking much pains to do something 
beyond his Strength, and whose intention can be felt through 
and above the imperfedions of his performance (as in the case 
of the two ApoStles’ heads by Giotto in our gallery), but of one 
who is not even conscious of weakness save by way of im¬ 
patience that his work should coSt him time and trouble at all, 
and who is satisfied if he can turn it out well enough to take 
in patrons who have themselves never either drawn or painted. 

Finally, let the spectator turn to the sky and landscape. It is 
the cheapest kind of sky with no clouds and going down as 
low as possible, so as to save doing more country details than 
could be helped. As for the little landscape there is, let the 
reader compare it with any of the examples by Bellini, Basaiti, 
or even Cima da Conegliano, which may be found in the same 
or the adjoining rooms. 

How, then, did Raffaelle get his reputation? It may be 
answered. How did Virgil get his? or Dante? or Bacon? or 
Plato? or Mendelssohn? or a score of others who not only 
get the public ear but keep it sometimes for centuries ? How 
did Guido, Guercino, and Domenichino get their reputations ? 
A hundred years ago these men were held as hardly inferior to 
Raffaelle himself. They had a couple of hundred years or so 
of triumph-why so much? And if so much, why not more? 
If we begin asking questions, we may ask. Why anything at all? 
Popu/us vult decipi is the only answer, and nine men out of ten 
will follow on with et decipiatur. The immediate question, 
however, is not how Raffaelle came by his reputation but 
whether, having got it, he will continue to hold it now that 
we have a fair amount of his work at the National Gallery. 

I grant that the general effeft of the picture if looked at as a 
mere piece of decoration is agreeable, but I have seen many a 
pidhire which though not bearing consideration as a serious 
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work yet looked well from a purely decorative Standpoint. 
I believe, however, that at leaSt half of those who sit gazing 
before this Ansiddi Raffaelle by the half-hour at a time do so 
rather that they may be seen than see; half, again, of rhe 
remaining half come because th ;y are made to do so, the i eSt 
see rather what they bring with them and put into the pi£b ire 
than what the pidure puts into them. 

And then there is the chart i of mere age. Any Ital an 
pifture of the early part of the s xteenth century, even thoi gh 
by a worse painter than Raffaelk . can hardly fail to call up ir us 
a solemn, old-world feeling, is though we had Stumb ed 
unexpectedly on some holy, pea :eful survivors of an age Ic ag 
gone by, when the Struggle wa s not so fierce and the wo 'Id 
was a sweeter, happier place th m we now find it, when n en 
and women were comelier, and we should like to have Ih ed 
among them, to have been gold;n-hued as they, to have d(>ne 
as they did; we dream of what might have been if our lines had 
been caSt in more pleasant places-and so on, all of it rubbish, 
but StiU not wholly unpleasant rubbish so long as it is not 
dwelt upon. 

Bearing in mind the natural tendency to accept anything 
which gives us a peep as it were into a golden age, real or 
imaginary, bearing in mind also the way in which this particular 
picture has been written up by critics, and the preStige of 
Raffaelle’s name, the wonder is not that so many let themselves 
be taken in and carried away with it but that there should not 
be a greater gathering before it than there generally is. 

BUYING A REMBRANDT 

As an example of the evenness of the balance of advantages 
between the principles of Staying Still and taking what comes, 
and going about to look for things,; I might mention my small 

' Cf. the passage in Alps and SanSuarm, chapter 13, beginning “The 
question whether it is better to abide quiet and take advantages of oppor¬ 
tunities that come or to go further afield in search of them is one of the 
oldest which living beings have had to deal with. . . . The schism Still 
lasts and has resulted in two great sefts-animals and plants.” 
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Rembrandt, “ The Robing of Joseph before Pharaoh.” I have 
wanted a Rembrandt all my life, and I have wanted not to 
give more than a few shillings for it. I might have travelled 
all Europe over for no one can say how many years, looking 
for a good, well-preserved, forty-shilling Rembrandt (and 
this was what I wanted), but on two occasions of my life cheap 
Rembrandts have run right up againSl me. The firSl was a 
head cut out of a ruined pidhire that had only in part escaped 
deStrudion when Belvoir Cadle was burned down at the 
beginning of this century. I did not see the head but have 
little doubt it was genuine. It was offered me for a pound; I 
was not equal to the occasion and did not at once go to see it 
as I ought, and when I attended to it some months later the 
thing had gone. My only excuse mu§l be that I was very young. 

I never got another chance till a few weeks ago when I saw 
what I took, and take, to be an early, but very interesting, work 
by Rembrandt in the window of a pawnbroker opposite 
St. Clement Danes Church in the Strand, I very nearly let 
this slip too. I saw it and was very much Struck with it, but, 
knowing that I am a little apt to be too sanguine, distrusted my 
judgement; in the evening I mentioned the pidure to Gogin 
who went and looked at it; finding him not less impressed 
than I had been with the idea that the work was an early one 
by Rembrandt, I bought it, and the more I look at it the more 
satisfied I am that we are right.^ 

People talk as though the making the beSt of what comes 
was such an easy matter, whereas nothing in reality requires 
more experience and good sense. It is only those who know 
how not to let the luck that runs againSl them slip, who will 
be able to find things, no matter how long and how far they 
go in search of them. [1887.] 


TRYING TO BUY A BELLINI 

Flushed with triumph in the matter of Rembrandt, a fort¬ 
night or so afterwards I was at Christie’s and saw two pidures 
that fired me. One was a Madonna and Child by Giovanni 
' They were wrong, however. See p. xiv of this volume. 
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Bellini, I do not doubt genuine, not in a very good State, but 
SliU not repainted. The Madonna was lovely, the Child very 
good, the landscape sweet and Belliniesque. I was much 
smitten and determined to bid up to a hundred pounds; I kriew 
this would be dirt cheap and was not going to buy at all un ess 
I could get good value. I bid up to a hundred guineas, DUt 
there was someone else bent c n having it and when he oid 
105 guineas I let him have it, n< t without regret. I saw in the 
Times that the purchaser’s narr e was Lesser. 

The other pidhire I tried to get at the same sale (this lay 
week); it was a small sketch n imbered 72 (I think) and | ur- 
porting to be by Giorgione but, I fuUy believe, by Titian. I bid 
up to and then let it go. It went for and I she aid 
say would have been well bou^ ht at ;(^40. [1887.] 


WA'TS 

I was telling Gogin how 1 had seen at Christie’s some 
piftures by Watts and how much I had disliked them. He 
said some of them had been exhibited in Paris a few years ago 
and a friend of his led him up to one of them and said in a 
serious, puzzled, injured tone: 

“ Mon cher ami, racontez-moi done ceci, s’il vous plait,” 
as though their appearance in such a place at all were some¬ 
thing that must have an explanation not obvious upon the face 
of it. 


LOMBARD PORTALS 

The crouching beaSts, on whose backs the pillars Stand, 
generally have a little one beneath them or some animal which 
they have killed, or something, in faft, to give them occupation; 
it was felt that, though an animal by itsdf was well, an animal 
doing something was much better. The mere faft of com¬ 
panionship and silent sympathy is enough to interest, but 
without this, sculptured animals are Stupid, as our lions in 
Trafalgar Square-which, among other faults, have that of 
being much too well done. 

So Jones’s cat. Prince, picked up a little waif in the court 
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and brought it home, and the two lay together and were much 
lovelier than Prince was by himself.^ 

HOLBEIN AT BASLE 

How well he has done Night in his “ Crucifixion ” 1 Also he 
has tried to do the Alps, putting them as backgroimd to the 
city, but he has not done them as we should do them now. 
I think the tower on the hill behind the city is the tower which 
we see on leaving Basle on the road for Lucerne, I mean I think 
Holbein had this tower in his head. 

VAN EYCK 

Van Eyck is delightful rather in spite of his high finish 
than because of it. De Hooghe finishes as highly as any one 
need do. Van Eyck’s finish is saved because up to the laSl 
he is essentially impressionist, that is, he keeps a juSl account 
of relative importances and keeps them in their true subordina¬ 
tion one to another. The only difference between him and 
Rembrandt or Velasquez is that these, as a general rule. Slay 
their hand at an earlier Stage of impressionism. 

GIOTTO 

There are few modern painters who are not greater techni¬ 
cally than Giotto, but I cannot call to mind a single one whose 
work impresses me as profoundly as his does. How is it that 
one so greatly better should be so greatly worse-that the 
farther we go beyond him the higher he Stands above us? 
Time no doubt has much to do with it, for, great as Giotto 
was, there are painters of to-day not less so, if they only dared 
express themselves as frankly and unaffectedly as he did. 

‘ Prince was my cat when I lived in Barnard’s Inn. He used to Stray 
into Mr. Kemp’s rooms on my landing (see p. 129, ante). Mrs. Kemp’s 
sister brought her child to see them, and the child, playing with Prince 
one day, made a discovery and exclaimed: 

“ Oh! it’s got pins in its toes.” 

Butler put this into The Way of all Flesh, chapter 55. 
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EARLY ART 

The youth of ah art is, like the youth of anything else, its 
most interesting period. When it has come to the knowledge 
of good and evil it is Stronger, but we care less about it. 

SINCEh ITY 

It is not enough that the pair ter should make the spefta or 
feel what he meant him to feel he muSl also make him I jel 
that this feeling was shared b} the painter himself bom _ ide 
and without affedlation. Of all the lies a painter can tell he 
worst is saying that he likes wl at he does not like. But ■ he 
poor wretch seldom knows hiriself; for the art of knowjQg 
what gives us pleasure has beei so negledted that it has b( en 
lost to all but a very few. The <»ld Italians knew well enough 
what they liked and were as chil Iren in saying it. 
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TRUBNER AND MYSELF 

XTT 'THEN I WENT BACK TO TRUBNER, AFTER 
J Bogue had failed, I had a talk with him and his 
i\l partner. I could see they had loSl all faith in my 
V V literary prospers. Triibner told me I was a homo 
mius libri, meaning Erewhon. He said I was in a very solitary 
position. I replied that I knew I was, but it suited me. I 
said: 

“ I pay my way; when I was with you before, I never owed 
you money; you fmd me now not owing my publisher money, 
but my publisher in debt to me; I never owe so much as a 
tailor’s bill; beyond secured debts, I do not in the world 

and never have ” (which is quite true). “ I get my summer’s 
holiday in Italy every year; I live very quietly and cheaply, 
but it suits my health and taStes, and I have no acquaintances 
but those I value. My friends Slick by me. If I was to get in 
with these literary and scientific people I should hate them and 
they me. I should fritter away my time and my freedom 
without getting a quid pro quo: as it is, I am free and I give the 
swells every now and then such a facer as they get from no one 
else. Of course I don’t expeft to get on in a commercial sense 
at present, I do not go the right way to work for this; but I am 
going the right way to secure a lasting reputation and this is 
what I do care for. A man cannot have both, he muSl make up 
his mind which he means going in for. I have gone in for 
posthumous fame and I see no Step in my literary career which 
I do not think calculated to promote my being held in eSleem 
when the heat of passion has subsided.” 

Triibner shrugged his shoulders. He plainly does not 
believe that I shall succeed in getting a hearing; he thinks the 
combination of the religious and cultured world too Strong 
for me to Stand against. 

If he means that the reviewers will burke me as far as they 
can, no doubt he is right; but when I am dead there will be 
other reviewers and I have already done enough to secure that 
they shall from time to time look me up. They won’t bore me 
then but they will be juSl like the present ones. [1882.] 
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CAPPING A SUCCESS 

When I had written Brewhon people wanted me at once to 
set to work and write another book like it. How could I? 
I cannot think how I escaped plunging into writing some 
laboured, Stupid book. I am vei y glad I did escape. Nothi ig 
is so cruel as to try and force a man beyond his natural pa :e. 
If he has got more Stuff in hirr it will come out in its 0'' /n 
time and its own way: if he 1 as not-let the poor wret:h 
alone; to have done one decent book should be enough; 1 le 
very worst way to get another oi t of him is to press him. T. le 
more promise a young writer h;-s given, the more his frien is 
should urge him not to over-tax limself. 


A LADY C RITIC 

A lady, whom I meet frequently in the British Museum 
Reading-Room and elsewhere, said to me the other day: 

“ Why don’t you write another Brewhoni ” 

“ Why, my dear lady,” I replied, “ Bije and Habifwzs another 
Brewhon” 

They say these things to me continually to plague me and 
make out that I could do one good book but never any more. 
She is the sort of person who if she had known Shakespeare 
would have said to him, when he wrote King Henrj IV : 

“ Ah, Mr. Shakespeare, why don’t you write us another 
Tifus Andronim} Now that was a sweet play, that was.” 

And when he had done Antony and Cleopatra she would have 
told him that her favourite plays were the three parts of King 
Henry VI. 


COMPENSATION 

If I die prematurely, at any rate I shall be saved from being 
bored by my own success. 
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“ HUDIBRAS ” AND “ EREWHON ” 

I was completing the purchase of som£ small houses at 
Lewisham and had to sign my name. The vendor, merely 
seeing the name and knowing none of my books, said to me, 
rather rudely, but without meaning any mischief: 

“ Have you written any books like Hudibras} ” 

I said promptly: “ Certainly; Erewhon is quite as good a 
book as Hudibras” 

This was coming it too ftrong for him, so he thought I 
had not heard and repeated his question. I said again as 
before, and he shut up. I sent him a copy of Erewhon immedi¬ 
ately after we had completed. It was rather tall talk on my 
part, I admit, but he should not have challenged me un¬ 
provoked. 


“ LIFE AND HABIT ” AND MYSELF 

At the Century Club I was talking with a man who asked 
me why I did not publish the substance of what I had been 
saying. I believed he knew me and said: 

“ Well, you know, there’s Eije and Habit” 

He did not seem to rise at all, so I asked him if he had seen 
the book. 

“ Seen it? ” he answered. “ Why, I should think every 
one has seen Eife and Habit: but what’s that got to do with 
it?” 

I said it had taken me so much time lately that I had had 
none to spare for anything else. Again he did not seem to see 
the force of the remark and a friend, who was close by, said: 

“ You know, Butler wrote Life and Habit” 

He would not believe it, and it was only after repeated 
assurance that he accepted it. It was plain he thought a great 
deal of Eife and Habit and had idealized its author, whom he 
was disappointed to find so very commonplace a person. 
Exaftly the same thing happened to me with Erewhon. I was 
glad to find that Life and Habit had made so deep an impression 
at any rate upon one person. 
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A DISAPPOINTING PERSON 

I suspeft I am father a disappointing person, for every now 
and then there is a fuss and I arr to meet some one who would 
very much like to make my acquaintance, or some one writes 
me a letter and says he has long admired my books, and may 
he, etc.? Of course I say “ Y<s,” but experience has taught 
me that it always ends in turnir g some one who was more or 
less inclined to run me into one who considers he has a gri :v- 
ance againSl me for not being s very different kind of pers on 
from what I am. These people however (and this happens on 
an average once or twice a year do not come solely to see i le, 
they generally tell me all about hemselves and the impress on 
is left upon me that they have rea ly come in order to be prais ;d. 
I am as civil to them as I knov how to be but enthusiaSti: I 
never am, for they have never any of them been nice people, 
and it is my want of enthusiasm for themselves as much as 
anything else which disappoints them. They seldom come 
again. Mr. Alfred Tylor was the only acquaintance I have ever 
made through being sent for to be looked at, or letting some 
one come to look at me, who turned out a valuable ally; but 
then he sent for me through mutual friends in the usual way. 


ENTERTAINING ANGELS 

I doubt whether any angel would find me very entertaining. 
As for myself, if ever I do entertain one it will have to be 
unawares. When people entertain others without an intro- 
dudion they generally turn out more like devils than angels. 

MYSELF AND MY BOOKS 

The balance againSt them is now over ;(^35o. How com¬ 
pletely they mu§l have been squashed unless I had had a little 
money of my own! Is it not likely that many a better writer 
than I am is squashed through want of money ? Whatever I do 
I mu§l not die poor; these exanmles of ill-requited labour are 
immoral, they discourage the effort of those who could and 
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would do good things if they did not know that it would ruin 
themselves and their families; moreover, they set people on to 
pamper a dozen fools for each neglefted mto of merit, out of 
compunction. Genius, they say, always wears an invisible 
doak; these men wear invisible cloaks-therefore they ate 
geniuses; and it flatters them to think that they can see more 
than their neighbours. The negleCt of one such man as the 
author of Hudibras is compensated for by the petting of a dozen 
others who would be the firSl to jump upon the author of 
Hudibras if he were to come back to life. 

Heaven forbid that I should compare myself to the author of 
Hudibras, but Still, if my books succeed after my death-which 
they may or may not, I know nothing about it-any way, if they 
do succeed, let it be understood that they failed during my life 
for a few very obvious reasons of which I was quite aware, 
for the effect of which I was prepared before I wrote my books, 
and which on consideration I found insufficient to deter me. 
I attacked people who were at once unscrupulous and powerful, 
and I made no alliances. I did this because I did not want to 
be bored and have my time wasted and my pleasures curtailed. 
I had money enough to live on, and preferred addressing myself 
to posterity rather than to any except a very few of my own con¬ 
temporaries. Those few I have always kept well in mind. I 
thmk of them continually when in doubt about any passage, 
but beyond those few I will not go. Posterity will give a man 
a fair hearing; his own times wm not do so if he is attacking 
vested interests, and I have attacked two powerful sets of vested 
interests at once. [The Church and Science.] What is the 
good of addressing people who will not USlen? I have 
addressed the next generation and have therefore said many 
things which want time before they become palatable. Any 
man who wishes his work to Stand will sacrifice a good deal of 
his immediate audience for the sake of being attractive to a 
much larger number of people later on. He cannot gain this 
later audience unless he has been fearless and thorough-going, 
and if he is this he is sure to have to tread on the corns of a 
great many of those who five at the same time with him, how¬ 
ever little he may wish to do so. He muSt not exped these 
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people to help him on, nor wonder if, for a time, they succeed 
in snuffing him out. It is part of the swim that it should be so. 
Only, as one who* believes himself to have practised what he 
preaches, let me assure any one who has money of his own that 
to write fearlessly for posterity and not get paid for it is much 
better fun than I can imagine it s being to write like, we v ill 
say, George Eliot and make a lo of money by it. [1883.] 


DRAG< 'NS 

People say that there are nei her dragons to be killed r Dr 
distressed maidens to be rescue nowadays. I do not kno v, 
but I think I have dropped acr< 'SS one or two, nor do I f el 
sure whether the moSt mortal v ounds have been inflided yj 
the dragons or by myself. 


TRYING TO KNOW 

There are some things which it is madness not to try to 
know but which it is almost as much madness to try to know. 
Sometimes publishers, hoping to buy the Holy GhoSt with a 

E rice, fee a man to read for them and advise them. This is 
ut as the vain tossing of insomnia. God will not have any 
human being know what will sell, nor when any one is going 
to die, nor anything about the ultimate, or even the deeper, 
springs of growth and a£tion, nor yet such a little thing as 
whether it is going to rain to-morrow. I do not say that the 
impossibility of being certain about these and similar matters 
was designed, but it is as complete as though it had been not 
only designed but designed exceedingly well. 


SQUARING ACCOUNTS . 

We owe pa§t generations not only for the master discoveries 
of music, science, literature, and art-few of which brought 
profit to those to whom they were revealed-but also for our 
organism itself which is an inheritance gathered and garnered 
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by those who have gone before us. What money have we 
paid not for Handel and Shakespeare only but for our eyes and 
ears? 

And so with regard to our contemporaries. A man is some¬ 
times tempted to exclaim that he does not fare well at the hands 
of his own generation; that, although he may play pretty 
assiduously, he is received with more hisses than applause; 
that the public is hard to please, slow to praise, and bent on 
driving as hard a bargain as it can. This, however, is only 
what he should expeft. No sensible man will suppose himself 
to be of so much importance that his contemporaries should 
be at much pains to get at the truth concerning him. As for 
my own position, if I say the things I want to say without 
troubling myself about the public, why should I grumble at 
the public for not troubling about me? Besides, not being 
paid myself, I can in better conscience use the works of others, 
as I daily do, without paying for them and without being at the 
trouble of praising or thanking them more than I have a mind 
to. And, after all, how can I say I am not paid? In addition 
to all that I inherit from paSl generations I receive from my own 
everything that makes life worth living-London, with its 
infinite sources of pleasure and amusement, good theatres, 
concerts, pifture galleries, the British Museum Reading-Room, 
newspapers, a comfortable dwelling, railways, and, above all, 
the society of the friends I value. 


CHARLES DARWIN ON WHAT SELLS A BOOK 

I remember when I was at Down we were talking of what 
it is that sells a book. Mr. Darwin said he did not believe it 
was reviews or advertisements, but simply “ being talked 
about ” that sold a book. 

I believe he is quite right here, but surely a good flaming 
review helps to get a book talked about. I have often inquired 
at my publishers’ after a review and I never formd one that 
made any perceptible increase or decrease of sale, and the same 
with advertisements. I think, however, that the review of 
Erewhon in the Spe^ator did sell a few copies of Erewhon^ but 
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then it was such a very Strong one and the anonymousness of 
the book Stimulated curiosity. A perception of the value of a 
review, whether friendly or hostile, is as old as St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Philippians.^ 


HOODWINKING :HE PUBLIC 

Sincerity or honeSty is a low a id very rudimentary form < >f 
virtue that is only to be found to a ly considerable extent amor g 
the protozoa. Compare, for exa nple, the integrity, sincerit 
and absolute refusal either to dec ive or be deceived that exiS s 
in the germ-cells of any individua , with the inStinfrive aptituc e 
for lying that is to be observed n the full-grown man. T 1 e 
full-grown man is compafted of lies and shams which are io 
him as the breath of his noStrils. Whereas the germ-ceUs wi 11 
not be humbugged; they will tell the truth as near as they can. 
They know their ancestors meant well and will tend to become 
even more sincere themselves. 

Thus, if a painter has not tried hard to paint well and has 
tried hard to hoodwink the public, his offspring is not likely 
to show hereditary aptitude for painting, but is likely to have 
an improved power of hoodwinking the public. So it is with 
music, literature, science, or anything else. The only thing the 
sublic can do againSt this is to try hard to develop a hereditary 
50 wer of not being hoodwinked. From the small success it 
' las met with hitherto we may think that the effort on its part 
can have been neither severe nor long sustained. Indeed, all 
ages seem to have held that “ the pleasure is as great of being 
cheated as to cheat.” 


' Philippians, i, 15-18 : 

“ Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and Strife; and some also of 
good will: 

“The one preach Christ of contention, not sincerely, supposing to add 
affliction to my bonds: 

“ But the other of love, knowing that I am set for the defence of the 
gospel. 

“ What then ? notwithstanding, every way, whether in pretence, or in 
truth, Christ is preached; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 

l6l M 
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THE PUBLIC EAR 

Those who have squatted upon it may be trusted to keep off 
other squatters if they can. The public ear is like the land which 
looks infinite but is all parcelled out into fields and private 
ownerships-barring, of course, highways and commons. So 
the universe, which looks so big, may be supposed as really all 
parcelled out among the §tars that §lud it. 

Or the public ear is like a common; there is not much to 
be got off it, but that little is for the mo§t part grazed down by 
geese and donkeys. 

Those who wish to gain the public ear should bear in mind 
that people do not generally want to be made less foolish or 
less wicked. What they want is to be told that they are not 
foolish and not wicked. Now it is only a fool or a liar or both 
who can tell them this; the masses therefore cannot be expefted 
to like any but fools or liars or both. So when a lady gets 
photographed, what she wants is not to be made beautiful but 
to be told that she is beautiful. 

SECULAR THINKING 

The ages do their thinking much as the individual does. 
When considering a difficult question, we think alternately for 
several seconds together of details, even the minutest seeming 
important, and then of broad general principles, whereupon 
even large details become unimportant; again we have bouts 
during which rules, logic, and teclmicalities engross us, followed 
by others in which the unwritten and unwritable common 
sense of grace defies and overrides the law. That is to say, 
we have our inductive fits and our deduftive fits, our arrange¬ 
ments according to the letter and according to the spirit, our 
conclusions drawn from logic secundum artem and from 
absurdity and the charafter of the arguer. This heterogeneous 
mass of considerations forms the mental pabulum with which 
we feed our minds. How that pabulum becomes amalgamated, 
reduced to uniformity and turned into the growth of complete 
opinion we can no mote tell than we can say when, how, and 
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where food becomes flesh and blood. All we can say is that 
the miracle, ^pendous as it is and involving the Stultification 
of every intelligible principle on which thought and aftion are 
based, is nevertheless worked a thousand times an houi by 
every one of us. 

The formation of public opi lion is as mysterious as tha t of 
individual, but, so far as we a n form any opinion about hat 
which forms our opinions in stch large measure, the proce «es 
appear to resemble one anotht r much as rain drops reser ible 
one another. There is essentia agreement in spite of essei tial 
difference. So that here, as c /erywhere else, we no so( ner 
scratch the soil than we come u )on the granite of contradi£ ion 
in terms and can scratch no fur her. 

As for ourselves, we are ]'assing through an indud.ve, 
technical, speculative period aid have gone such length; in 
this direftion that a reaction, di ring which we shall pass to the 
other extreme, may be confidently predifted. 

THE ART OF PROPAGATING OPINION 

He who would propagate an opinion mu§t begin by making 
sure of his ground and holding it firmly. There is as little 
use in trying to breed from weak opinion as from other weak 
Stock, animal or vegetable. 

The more securely a man holds an opinion, the more tem¬ 
perate he can afford to be, and the more temperate he is, the 
more weight he will carry with those who are in the long run 
weightiest. Ideas and opinions, like living organisms, have a 
normal rate of growth which cannot be either checked or forced 
beyond a certain point. They can be held in check more safely 
than they can be hurried. They can also be killed; and one 
of the surest ways to kill them is to try to hurry them. 

The more unpopular an opinion is, the more necessary is it 
that the holder should be somewhat pundilious in his observ¬ 
ance of conventionalities generally, and that, if possible, he 
should get the reputation of being well-to-do in the world. 

Arguments ate not so good as assertion. Arguments are 
like firearms which a man may keep at home but should not 
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carry about with him. Indireft assertion, leaving the hearer 
to point the inference, is, as a rule, to be preferred. The one 
great argument with moft people is that another should think 
this or that. The reasons of the belief are details and, in nine 
cases out of ten, be 5 l omitted as confusing and weakening the 
general impression. 

Many, if not mo§t, good ideas die young-mainly from 
negleft on the part of the parents, but sometimes from over- 
fondness. Once well Started, an opinion had better be left to 
shift for itself. 

Insist as far as possible on the insignificance of the points of 
difference as compared with the resemblances to opinions 
generally accepted. 

GLADSTONE AS A FINANCIER 

I said to my tobacconist that Gladstone was not a financier 
because he bought a lot of china at high prices and it fetched 
very little when it was sold at Christie’s. 

“ Did he give high prices? ” said the tobacconist. 

“ Enormous prices,” said I emphatically. 

Now, to tell the truth, I did not know whether Mr. Glad¬ 
stone had ever bought the china at all, much less what he gave 
for it, if he did; he may have had it all left him for aught I 
knew. But I was going to appeal to my tobacconist by argu¬ 
ments that he could understand, and I could see he was much 
impressed. 


ARGUMENT 

Argument is generally waSte of time and trouble. It is 
better to present one’s opinion and leave it to Stick or no as it 
may happen. If sound, it will probably in the end Stick, and 
the Sticking is the main thing. 

HUMOUR 

What a frightful thing it would be if true humour were 
more common or, rather, more easy to see, for it is more 
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common than those who can see it. It would block the way 
of everything, l^erhaps this is what people rather feel. It 
would be like Music in the Oik for St. Cecilia's Day, it would 
“ untune the sky.” 

I do not know quite what is t leant by untuning the sky a id, 
if I did, I cannot think that thei e is anything to be particuli rly 
gained by having the sky unti.ned; ftill, if it has got to be 
untuned at all, I am sure music i the only thing that can unt me 
it. Rapson, however, whom I used to see in the coin roor i at 
the British Museum, told me i- should be “ entune the si jr ” 
and it sounds as though he wen right. 


MYSELF AND “ UNCC NSCIOUS HUMOUR ” 

The phrase “ unconscious humour ” is the one contribution 
I have made to the current literature of the day. I am continu¬ 
ally seeing unconscious humour (without quotation marks) 
alluded to in Times articles and other like places, but I never 
remember to have come across it as a synonym for dullness 
till I wrote Life and Habit. 


MY HUMOUR 

The thing to say about me juSl now is that my humour is 
forced. This began to reach me in conneftion with my article 
“ Quis Desiderio . . .? ” \Umversal Keview, 1888] and is now 
[1889], I understand, pretty generally perceived even by those 
who had not found it out for themselves. 

I am not aware of forcing myself to say anything which 
has not amused me, which is not apposite, and which I do not 
believe will amuse a neutral reader, but I may very well do so 
without knowing it. As for my humour, I am like my father 
and grandfather, both of whom liked a good thing heartily 
enough if it was told them, but I do not often say a good thing 
myself. Very likely my humour, what little there is of it, is 
forced enough. I do not care so long as it amuses me and, 
such as it is, I shall vent it in my own way and at my own time. 
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MYSELF AND MY PUBLISHERS 

I see my publishers are bringing out a new magazine with 
all the usual contributors. Of course they don’t ask me to 
write and this shows that they do not think my name would 
help their magazine. This, I imagine, means that Andrew Lang 
has told them that my humour is forced. I should not myself 
say that Andrew Lang’s humour would lose by a little forcing. 

I have seen enough of my publishers to know that they have 
no ideas of their own about literature save what they can clutch 
at as believing it to be a Haight tip from a business point of 
view. Heaven forbid that I should blame them for doing 
exadtiy what I should do myself in their place, but, things 
being as they are, they are no use to me. They have no confi¬ 
dence in me and they mu^l have this or they will do nothing 
for me beyond keeping my books on their shelves. 

Perhaps it is better that I should not have a chance of becom¬ 
ing a hack-writer, for I should grasp it at once if it were offered 
me. 
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THE UNSEEN WORLD 

I BELIEVE there IS AN UNSEEN WORLD ABOUT 
which we know nothing as firmly as any one can believe it. 
I see things coming up fron it into the visible world a nd 
going down again from the seen world to the unseen. 1 >ut 
my unseen world is to be bona ‘ide unseen and, in so far a; I 
say I know anything about it, 1 Stultify myself. It should no 
more be described than God sh< uld be represented in paint ng 
or sculpture. It is as the other iide of the moon; we kno\ • it 
must be there but we know als > that, in the nature of thir »s, 
we can never see it. Sometimes, some trifle of it may sway i ito 
sight and out again, but it is so ittle that it is not worth cov nt- 
ing as having been seen. 


THE KINGDOXt OF HEAVEN 

The world admits that there is another world, that there is a 
kingdom, veritable and worth having, which, nevertheless, is 
invisible and has nothing to do with any kingdom such as we 
now see. It agrees that the wisdom of this other kingdom is 
foolishness here on earth, while the wisdom of the world is 
foolishness in the Kingdom of Heaven. In our hearts we know 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is the higher of the two and the 
better worth living and dying for, and that, if it is to be won, 
it must be sought Steadfastly and in singleness of heart by those 
who put all else on one side and, shrinking from no sacrifice, 
are ready to face shame, poverty, and torture here rather than 
abandon the hope of the prize of their high calling. Nobody 
who doubts any of this is worth talking with. 

The question is, where is this Heavenly Kingdom, and what 
way are we to take to find it? Happily the answer is easy, 
for we are not likely to go wrong if in all simplicity, humility, 
and good faith we heartily desire to find it and follow the 
diftates of ordinary common sense. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER 

« 

He should have made many mistakes and been saved often 
by the skin of his teeth, for the skin of one’s teeth is the moSt 
teaching thing about one. He should have been, or at any rate 
believed himself, a great fool and a great criminal. He should 
have cut himself adrift from society, and yet not be without 
society. He should have given up all, even Christ himself, 
for Christ’s sake. He should be above fear or love or hate, 
and yet know them extremely well. He should have loSt all 
save a small competence and know what a vantage ground it is 
to be an outcast. DeStruftion and Death say they have heard 
the fame of Wisdom with their ears, and the philosopher muSt 
have been close up to these if he too would hear it. 

THE ARTIST AND THE SHOPKEEPER 

Most artists, whether in religion, music, literature, painting, 
or what not, are shopkeepers in disguise. They hide their 
shop as much as they can, and keep pretending that it does not 
exist, but they are essentially shopkeepers and nothing else. 
Why do I try to sell my books and feel regret at never seeing 
them pay their expenses if I am not a shopkeeper? Of course 
I am, only I keep a bad shop-a shop that does not pay. 

In like manner, the professed shopkeeper has generally a 
taint of the artist somewhere about him which he tries to 
conceal as much as the professed artist tries to conceal his 
shopkeeping. 

The business man and the artist are like matter and mind. 
We can never get either pure and without some alloy of the 
other. 

ART AND TRADE 

People confound literature and article-dealing because the 
plant in both cases is similar, but no two things can be more 
diStinft. Neither the question of money nor that of friend or 
foe can enter into literature proper. Here, right feeling-or 
good taste, if this expression be preferred-is alone considered. 
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If a hona fide writer thinks a thing wants saying, he will say 
it as tersely, clearly, and elegantly as he can. The question 
whether it will do him personally good or harm, or how it will 
afFe£l this or that friend, never < nters his head, or, if it doe;, it 
is instantly ordered out again. 'l''he only personal gratificati )ns 
allowed him (apart, of course, from such as are concedec to 
every one, writer or no) are th Dse of keeping his good m me 
spotless among those whose c pinion is alone worth hav ng 
and of maintaining the higheSt traditions of a noble calli ig. 
If a man lives in fear and treml ling leSt he should fail in tl :se 
respefts, if he finds these consid irations alone weigh with h m, 
if he never writes without thi iking how he shall beSt se rve 
good causes and damage bad c .les, then he is a genuine r lan 
of letters. If in addition to tl as he succeeds in making his 
manner attraftive, he will become a classic. He knows tiis. 
He knows, although the Greeks in their mythology forgot to 
say so, that Conceit was saved to mankind as well as Hope wlien 
Pandora clapped the lid on to her box. 

With the article-dealer, on the other hand, money is, and 
ought to be, the fir§l consideration. Literature is an art; 
article-writing, when a man is paid for it, is a trade and none 
the worse for that; but pot-boilers are one thing and genuine 
piftures are another. People have indeed been paid for some 
of the most genuine pi£hires ever painted, and so with music, 
and so with literature itself-hard-and-fa§t lines ever cut the 
fingers of those who draw them—but, as a general rule, moft 
ladling art has been poorly paid, so far as money goes, till the 
artist was near the end of his time, and, whether money passed 
or no, we may be sure that it was not thought of. Such work 
is done as a bird sings-for the love of the thing; it is perse¬ 
vered in as long as body and soul can be kept together, whether 
there be pay or no, and perhaps better if there be no pay. 

Nevertheless, though art disregards money and trade dis¬ 
regards art, the artist may Stand not a little trade-alloy and be 
even toughened by it, and the tradesmen may be more than half 
an artist. Art is in the world but not of it; it lives in a kingdom 
of its own, governed by laws that none but artists can under¬ 
stand. This, at least, is the ideal towards which an artist tends, 
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though we all very well know we none of us reach it. With the 
trade it is exadtiy the reverse; this world is, and ought to be, 
everything, and the invisible world is as little to the trade as 
this visible world is to the artist. 

When I say the artist tends towards such a world, I mean 
not that he tends consciously and reasoningly but that his 
inStinft to take this direction will be too Strong to let him 
take any other. He is incapable of reasoning on the subjeft; 
if he could reason he would be loSl qua artist; for, by every 
test that reason can apply, those who sell themselves for a 
price are in the right. The artist is guided by a faith that for 
him transcends all reason. Granted that this faith has been in 
great measure founded on reason, that it has grown up along 
with reason, that if it lose touch with reason it is no longer 
faith but madness; granted, again, that reason is in great 
measure founded on faith, that it has grown up along with 
faith, that if it lose touch with faith it is no longer reason but 
mechanism; granted, therefore, that faith grows with reason 
as will with power, as demand with supply, as mind with body, 
each stimulating and augmenting the other until an invisible, 
minute nucleus attains colossal growth-nevertheless the differ¬ 
ence between the man of the world and the man who lives by 
faith is that the firSl is drawn towards the one and the second 
towards the other of two principles which, so far as we can see, 
are co-extensive and co-equal in importance. 


MONEY 

It is curious that money, which is the mo§l valuable thing 
in life, excepHs excipiendh, should be the mo§l fatal corrupter 
of music, literature, painting, and all the arts. As soon as any 
art is pursued with a view to money, then farewell, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, aU hope of genuine good work. If 
a man has money at his back, he may touch these things and do 
something which will live a long while, and he may be very 
happy in doing it; if he has no money, he may do good work, 
but the chances are he will be killed in doing it and for having 
done it; or he may make himself happy by doing bad work 
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and getting money out of it, and there is no great harm in this, 
provided he knows his work is done in this spirit and rates it 
for its commercial value only. Still, as a rule, a man should not 
touch any of the arts as a creator unless he has a discnta 
posi^ionina behind him. 

MODERN SI ^ONY 

It is not the dealing in livings aut the thinking they can b ly 
the Holy GhoSl for money whi< h vulgar rich people indul je 
in when they dabble in literatun , music, and painting. 

Nevertheless, on reflcftion i mu§t be admitted that t ae 
Holy GhoSl is very hard to com. by without money. For t le 
Holy Gho§t is only another tei n for the Fear of the Lot d, 
which is Wisdom. And though W^isdom cannot be gotten f ar 
gold, Sill less can it be gotten av ithout it. Gold, or the val ae 
that is equivalent to gold, lies at tlie root of Wisdom, and enters 
so largely into the very essence of the Holy GhoS that “ No 
gold, no Holy GhoS ” may pass as an axiom. This is perhaps 
why it is not easy to buy Wisdom by whatever name it be called 
-I mean, because it is almoS impossible to sell it. It is a very 
unmarketable commodity, as those who have received it truly 
know to their own great bane and boon. 

MY GRANDFATHER AND MYSELF 

My grandfather worked very hard all his life, and was mak¬ 
ing money all the time until he became a bishop. I have 
worked very hard all my life, but have never been able to earn 
money. As usefulness is generally counted, no one can be 
more useless. This I believe to be largely due to the public- 
school and university teaching through which my grandfather 
made his money. Yes, but then if he is largely responsible for 
that which has made me useless, has he not also left me the 
hardly-won money which makes my uselessness sufficiently 
agreeable to myself? And would not the poor old gentleman 
gladly change lots with me, if he could? I do not know; but I 
should be sorry to change lots with him or with any one else, 
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so I need not grumble. I said in Luck or Cunning ? that the only- 
way (at least I think I said so) in which a teacjier can thoroughly 
imbue an unwilling learner with his own opinions is for the 
teacher to eat the pupil up and thus assimilate him-if he can, 
for it is possible that the pupil may continue to disagree with the 
teacher. And as a matter of faft, schoolmasters do live upon 
their pupils, and I, as my grandfather’s grandson, continue to 
batten upon old pupil. 


ART AND USEFULNESS 

Tedder, the Librarian of the Athenaeum, said to me when I 
told him (I have only seen him twice) what poor success my 
books had met with: 

“ Yes, but you have made the great mistake of being useful.” 

This, for the moment, displeased me, for I know that I 
have always tried to make my work useful and should not care 
about doing it at all unless I believed it to subserve use more 
or less direftly. Yet when I look at those works which we all 
hold to be the crowning glories of the world as, for example, 
the Iliad, the Odyssey, Hamlet, the Messiah, Rembrandt’s por¬ 
traits, or Holbein’s, or Giovanni Bellini’s, the connexion be¬ 
tween them and use is, to say the leaft of it, far from obvious. 
Music, indeed, can hardly be tortured into being useful at all, 
unless to drown the cries of the wounded in battle, or to enable 
people to talk more freely at evening parties. The uses, again, 
of painting in its highest forms are very doubtful—I mean in 
any material sense; in its lower forms, when it becomes more 
diagrammatic, it is materially useful. Literature may be useful 
from its lowest forms to nearly its highest, but the highest 
cannot be put in harness to any but spiritual uses; and the faft 
remains that the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” the speech of Hamlet 
to the players, Bellini’s “ Doge ” have their only uses in a 
spiritual world whereto the word “ uses ” is as alien as bodily 
flesh is to a choir of angels. As it is fatal to the highest art that 
it should have been done for money, so it seems hardly less 
fatal that it should be done with a view to those uses that tend 
towards money. 
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And yet, was not the Iliad written mainly with a view to 
money? Did not Shakespeare make money by his plays, Handel 
by his music, and »he noblest painters by their art? True; but 
in all these cases, I take it, love of fame and that mo§t pot< nt 
and, at the same time, unpraftical form of it, the luSl after fa ne 
beyond the grave, was the mains pring of the aftion, the moi ey 
being but a concomitant accid ;nt. Money is like the W; nd 
that bloweth whithersoever it hlteth, sometimes it chooses to 
attach itself to high feats of lit( rature and art and music, 1 'Ut 
more commonly it prefers lowe" company. . . . 

I can continue this note no fv rther, for there is no end to it. 
Briefly, the world resolves itseb into two great classes-th >se 
who hold that honour after dea h is better worth having tl an 
any honour a man can get and k low anything about, and thi )se 
who doubt this; to my mind, l lose who hold it, and hole it 
firmly, are the only people wor:h thinking about. They \/ill 
also hold that, important as the physical world obviously is, 
the spiritual world, of which \e-e know little beyond its bare 
existence, is more important Still. 

GENIUS 

i 

Genius is akin both to madness and inspiration and, as every 
one is both more or less inspired and more or less mad, every 
one has more or less genius. When, therefore, we speak of 
genius we do not mean an absolute thing which some men have 
and others have not, but a small scale-turning overweight of a 
something which we all have but which we cannot either define 
or apprehend-the quantum which we all have being allowed 
to go without saying. 

This small excess weight has been defined as a supreme 
capacity for taking trouble, but he who thus defined it can 
hardly claim genius in respeft of his own definition-his 
capacity for taking trouble does not seem to have been ab¬ 
normal. It might be more fitly described as a supreme capacity 
for getting its possessors into trouble of all kinds and keeping 
them therein so long as the genius remains. People who are 
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credited with genius have, indeed, been sometimes very pains¬ 
taking, but they would often show more signs of genius 
if they had taken less. “ You have taken*" too much trouble 
with your opera,” said Handel to Gluck. It is not likely that 
the “ Hailstone Chorus ” or Mrs. Quickly coSt their creators 
much pains, indeed, we commonly feel the ease with which a 
difficult feat has been performed to be a more diSlinftive mark 
of genius than the faft that the performer took great pains 
before he could achieve it. Pains can serve genius, or even mar 
it, but they cannot make it. 

We can rarely, however, say what pains have or have not 
been taken in any particular case, for, over and above the spent 
pains of a man’s early efforts, the force of which may carry 
him far beyond all trace of themselves, there are the Still more 
remote and invisible ancestral pains, repeated we Icnow not how 
often or in what fortunate correlation with pains taken in some 
other and unseen direftion. This points to the conclusion that, 
though it is wrong to suppose the essence of genius to lie in a 
capacity for taking pains, it is right to hold that it muSl have 
been rooted in pains and that it cannot have grown up without 
them. 

Genius, again, might, perhaps almost as well, be defined as 
a supreme capacity for saving other people from having to take 
pains, if the highest flights of genius did not seem to know no¬ 
thing about pains one way or the other. What trouble can 
Hamlet or the Iliad save to any one? Genius can, and does, save 
it sometimes; the genius of Newton may have saved a good deal 
of trouble one way or another, but it has probably engendered 
as much new as it has saved old. 

This, however, is all a matter of chance, for genius never 
seems to care whether it makes the burden or bears it. The 
only certain thing is that there will be a burden, for the Holy 
GhoSl has ever tended towards a breach of the peace, and the 
New Jerusalem, when it comes, will probably be found so far 
to resemble the old as to Stone its prophets freely. The world 
thy world is a jealous world, and thou shalt have none 
other worlds but it. Genius points to change, and change is a 
hankering after another world, so the old world suspects it. 
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Genius disturbs order, it unsettles mores and hence it is immoral. 
On a small scale it is intolerable, but genius will have no small 
scales; it is even hiore immoral for a man to be too far in front 
than to lag too far behind. The only absolute morality is 
absolute Stagnation, but this is mpraftical, so a peck of cha age 
is permitted to every one, but 11 muSt be a peck only, whe eas 
genius would have ever so ma ly sacks full. There is a n yth 
among some Eastern nation 1 lat at the birth of Geniuf an 
unkind fairy marred all the gc od gifts of the other fairie; by 
depriving it of the power of k rowing where to Stop. 

Nor does genius care more a »out money than about tron ale. 
It is no respe£ler of time, troul le, money, or persons, the i aur 
things round which human af airs turn moSt persistently. It 
will not go a hair’s breadth f om its way either to emb ace 
fortune or to avoid her. It is, 1 ke Love, “ too young to ki ow 
the worth of gold.”^ It knous, indeed, both love and hate, 
but not as we know them, for it will fly for help to its bitterest 
foe, or attack its deareSl friend in the interests of the art it 
serves. 

Yet this genius, which so despises the world, is the only 
thing of which the world is permanendy enamoured, and the 
more it flouts the world, the more the world worships it, when 
it has once well killed it in the flesh. Who can understand this 
eternal crossing in love and contradiftion in terms which warps 
the woof of actions and things from the atom to the universe? 
The more a man despises time, trouble, money, persons, place, 
and everything on which the world insists as moSt essential to 
salvation, the more pious will this same world hold him to 
have been. What a fund of universal unconscious scepticism 
must underlie the world’s opinions 1 For we are all alike in our 
worship of genius that has passed through the fire. Nor can 
this universal inStinftive consent be explained otherwise than as 
the welling up of a spring whose sources lie deep in the con¬ 
viction that great as this world is, it masks a greater wherein 
its wisdom is folly and which we know as blind men know 
where the sun is shining, certainly, but not distinctly. 

This should in itself be enough to prove that such a world 
' Narcksus, “ Should Riches mate with Love.” 
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exists, but there is Still another proof in the fa£l that so many 
come among us showing inStinitive and ineradicable familiarity 
with a State of things which has no counterpart here, and can¬ 
not, therefore, have been acquired here. From such a world 
we come, every one of us, but some seem to have a more living 
recolle£tion of it than others. Perfeft recollection of it no man 
can have, for to put on flesh is to have all one’s other memories 
jarred beyond power of conscious recognition. And genius 
must put on flesh, for it is only by the hook and crook of taint 
and flesh that tainted beings like ourselves can apprehend it, 
only in and through flesh can it be made manifest to us at all. 
The flesh and the shop will return no matter with how many 
pitchforks we expel them, for we cannot conceivably expel them 
thoroughly; therefore it is better not to be too hard upon them. 
And yet this same flesh cloaks genius at the very time that it 
reveals it. It seems as though the flesh muSt have been on and 
muSthave gone clean off before genius can be discerned, and also 
that we must Stand a long way from it, for the world grows 
more and more presbyopic as it grows older. And this brings 
another trouble, for by the time the flesh has gone off it enough, 
and it is far enough away for us to see it without glasses, the 
chances are we shall have forgotten its very existence and lose 
the wish to see at the very moment of becoming able to do so. 
Hence there appears to be no remedy for the oft-repeated com¬ 
plaint that the world knows nothing of its greatest men. How 
can it be expeded to do so? And how can its greatest men be 
expeCIed to know more than a very little of the world? At any 
rate, they seldom do, and it is juSt because they cannot and do 
not that, if they ever happen to be found out at all, they are 
recognized as the greatest and the world weeps and wrings its 
hands that it cannot know more about them. 

Lastly, if genius cannot be bought with money. Still less can 
it sell what it produces. The only price that can be paid for 
genius is suffering, and this is the only wages it can receive. 
The only work that has any considerable permanence is written, 
more or less consciously, in the blood of the writer, or in that of 
his or her forefathers. Genius is like money, or, again, like 
crime, every one has a little, if it be only a halfpenny, and he can 
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beg or Steal this much if he has not got it; but those who have 
little are rarely very fond of millionaires. People generally like 
and understand beSt those who are of much about the same 
social Standing and money Status as their own; and so it is for 
the most part as between those who have only the avenge 
amount of genius and the Homers, Shakespeares, and Hanc els 
of the race. 

And yet, so paradoxical is evt tything connedted with gen us, 
that it almost seems as though he nearer people Stood to < ne 
another in respedl either of mot ey or genius, the more jeali us 
they become of one another, I have read somewhere t lat 
Thackeray was one day flatten! ig his nose againSt a groc< r’s 
window and saw two bags of su ;ar, one marked tenpence h; If- 
penny and the other elevenpen :e (for sugar has come do vn 
since Thackeray’s time). As he left the window he was hes rd 
to say, “ How they muSt hate one another 1 ” So it is in the 
animal and vegetable worlds. The war of extermination is 
generally fiercest between the raoSt nearly allied species, for 
these Stand moSt in one another’s light. So here again the same 
old paradox and contradidtion in terms meets us, like a Stone 
wall, in the fadl that we love beSt those who are in the main like 
ourselves, but when they get too like, we hate them, and, at the 
same time, we hate moSl those who are unlike ourselves, but if 
they become unlike enough, we may often be very fond of them. 

Genius muSt make those that have it think apart, and to 
think apart is to take one’s own view of things instead of being, 
like Poins, a blessed fellow to think as every man thinks. A 
man who thinks for himself knows what others do not, but 
does not know what others know. Hence the belli causa, for he 
cannot serve two masters, the God of his own inward fight and 
the Mammon of common sense, at one and the same time. How 
can a man think apart and not apart? But if he is a genius this 
is the riddle he muSt solve. The uncommon sense of genius 
and the common sense of the reSt of the world are thus as 
husband and wife to one another; they are always quarrelling, 
and common sense, who mizSt be taken to be the husband, 
always fancies himself the maSter-nevertheless genius is 
_generally admitted to be the better half. 
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He who would know more of genius mu§t turn to what he 
can find in the poets, or to whatever other sources he may dis¬ 
cover, for I can help him no farther. ‘ 

ii 

The deSlrudion of great works of literature and art is as 
necessary for the continued development of either one or the 
other as death is for that of organic life. We fight againa it as 
long as we can, and often Stave it off successfully both for our¬ 
selves and others, but there is nothing so great-not Homer, 
Shakespeare, Handel, Rembrandt, Giovanni Bellini, De Hooghe, 
Velasquez, and the goodly company of other great men for 
whose lives we would gladly give our own-but it has got to go 
sooner or later and leave no visible traces, though the invisible 
ones endure from everlasting to everlasting. It is idle to regret 
this for ourselves or others; our effort should tend towards 
enjoying and being enjoyed as highly and for as long time as we 
can, and then chancing the reSt. 

hi 

Inspiration is never genuine if it is known as inspiration at 
the time. True inspiration always Steals on a person; its import¬ 
ance not being fully recognized for some time. So men of 
genius always escape their own immediate belongings, and in¬ 
deed generally their own age. 

iv 

Dullness is so much Stronger than genius because there is 
so much more of it, and it is better organized and more naturally 
cohesive inUr se. So the arftic volcano can do nothing againSt 
ar6tic ice. 

V 

America will have her geniuses, as every other country has, 
in faft she has already had one in Walt WWtman, but I do not 
think America is a good place in which to be a genius. A 
genius can never expeft to have a good time anywhere, if he is 
a genuine article, but America is about the last place in which 
life will be endurable at all for an inspired writer of any kin d. 
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GREAT THINGS 

All men can do great things, if they know what great things 
are. So hard is this la§t that even where it exists the knowled ge 
is as much unknown as known t > them that have it and is m( >tc 
a leaning upon the Lord than i willing of one that wille ,h. 
And yet all the leaning on the Lord in Christendom fails if 
there be not a will of him that v illeth to back it up. God a id 
the man are powerless without c ne another. 


GENIUS AND I ROVIDENCE 

Among all the evidences for i he existence of an overruli ig 
Providence that I can discover, I see none more convinciig 
than the elaborate and for the me St part effeftual provision that 
has been made for the suppression of genius. The more I see 
of the world, the more necessary I see it to be that by far the 
greater part of what is written or done should be of so fleeting 
a charaaer as to take itself away quickly. That is the advantage 
in the faft that so much of our literature is journalism. 

Schools and colleges are not intended to foSter genius and 
to bring it out. Genius is a nuisance, and it is the duty of 
schools and colleges to abate it by setting genius-traps in its 
way. They are as the artificial obStruftions in a hurdle race— 
tests of skill and endurance, but in themselves useless. Still, 
so necessary is it that genius and originality should be abated 
that, did academies not exist, we should have to invent 
them. 


THE ART OF COVERY 

This is as important and interesting as Dis-covery. Surely 
the glory of finally getting rid of and burying a long and 
troublesome matter should be as great as that of making an 
important discovery. The trouble is that the coverer is like 
Samson who perished in the wreck of what he had destroyed; 
if he gets rid of a thing effectually he gets rid of himself too. 
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WANTED 

We want a Society for the Suppression of Erudite Research 
and the Decent Burial of the Pa§l. The gho§ls of the dead paSt 
want quite as much laying as raising. 


EPHEMERAL AND PERMANENT SUCCESS 

The supposition that the world is ever in league to put a man 
down is childish. Hardly less chUdish is it for an author to lay 
the blame on reviewers. A good Sturdy author is a match for 
a hundred reviewers. He, I grant, knows nothing of either 
literature or science who does not know that a mot d’ordre 
given by a few wire-pullers can, for a time, make or mar any 
man’s success. People neither know what it is they like nor do 
they want to find out, all they care about is the being supposed 
to derive their likings from the beSl WeSl-end magazines, so 
they look to the shop with the largest plate-glass windows and 
take what the shopman gives them. But no amount of plate- 
glass can carry off more than a certain amount of false pre¬ 
tences, and there is no mot d’ordre that can keep a man perma¬ 
nently down if he is as intent on winning lasting good name as I 
have been. If I had played for immediate popularity I think I 
could have won it. Having played for lasting credit I doubt 
not that it will in the end be given me. A man should not be 
held to be ill-used for not getting what he has not played for. 
I am not saying that it is better or more honourable to play 
for lasting than for immediate success. I know which I myself 
find pleasanter, but that has nothing to do with it. 

It is a nice question whether the light or the heavy armed 
soldier of literature and art is the more useful. I joined the 
plodders and have aimed at permanent good name rather than 
brilliancy. I have no doubt I did this because inStind told me 
(for I never thought about it) that this would be the easier and 
less thorny path. I have more of perseverance than of those, 
perhaps, even more valuable gifts-facility and readiness of 
resource. I hate being hurried. Moreover, I am too fond of 
independence to get on with the leaders of literature and science. 
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Independence is essential for permanent but fatal to immediate 
success. Besides, Juck enters much more into ephemeral than 
into permanent success and I have always diftruSted luc:k. 
Those who play a waiting game 1 lave matters more in their o'm 
hands, time gives them doublt chances; whereas if succ:ss 
does not come at once to the epl emerid he misses it altogeth ;r. 

I know that the ordinary rev ewer who either snarls at i ny 
work or misrepresents it or igi ores it or, again, who pats it 
sub-contemptuously on the bad is as honourably and usefu lly 
employed as I am. In the kingc om of literature (as I have j ilt 
been saying in the Universal R.vieiv about science) there .re 
many mansions and what is into erable in one is common fo m 
in another. It is a case of the di’ ision of labour and a man v ill 
gravitate towards one class of w’ )rkers or another according as 
he is budt. There is neither higher nor lower about it. 

I should like to put it on record that I understand it and am 
not inclined to regret the arrangements that have made me 
possible. 


MY BIRTHRIGHT 

I had to Steal my own birthright. I Stole it and was bitterly 
punished. But I saved my soul aUve. 
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AM THE ENFANT TERRIBLE OF LITERATURE 
and science. If I cannot, and I know I cannot, get the 
literary and scientific big-wigs to give me a shilling, I can, 
and I know I can, heave bricks into the middle of them. 


BLAKE, DANTE, VIRGIL, AND TENNYSON 

Talking it over, we agreed that Blake was no good because 
he learnt Italian at sixty in order to Study Dante, and we knew 
Dante was no good because he was so fond of Virgil, and Virgil 
was no good because Tennyson ran him, and as for Tennyson 
-well, Tennyson goes without saying. 

MY FATHER AND SHAKESPEARE 

My father is one of the few men I know who say they do not 
like Shakespeare. I could forgive my father for not liking 
Shakespeare if it was only because Shakespeare wrote poetry; 
but this is not the reason. He dislikes Shakespeare because he 
finds him so very coarse. He also says he likes Tennyson and 
this seriously aggravates his offence. 

TENNYSON 

We were saying what a delightful dispensation of providence 
it was that prosperous people will write their memoirs. We 
hoped Tennyson was writing his. [1890.] 

p.s. We think his son has done nearly as well. [1898.] 

WALTER PATER AND MATTHEW ARNOLD 

Mr. Walter Pater’s Style is, to me, like the face of some old 
woman who has been to Madame Rachel and had herself 
enamelled. The bloom is nothing but powder and paint and 
the odour is cherry-blossom. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s odour is 
iis the faint sickliness of hawthorn. 
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MY RANDOM PASSAGES 

At the Century Club a friend very kindly and hesitatingly 
ventured to suggest to me that I should get some one to go over 
my MS. before printing; a judicious editor, he said, would h ive 
prevented me from printing n any a bit which, it seemec to 
him, was written too recklesslj and offhand. The faft is i hat 
the more reckless and random a oassage appears to be, the rr ore 
carefully it has been submitted to friends and considered ind 
re-considered; without the support of friends I should nt ^^er 
have dared to print one half of what I have printed. 

I am not one of those who ca i repeat the General Confess ion 
unreservedly. I should say rat ler: 

“ I have left unsaid much th;.t I am sorry I did not say, out 
I have said little that I am sorry or having said, and I am pretty 
well on the whole, thank you.” 


MORAL TRY-YOUR-STRENGTHS 

There are people who, if they only had a slot, might turn a 
pretty penny as moral try-your-§trengths, like those we see in 
raUway-glations for telling people their physical Strength when 
they have dropped a penny in the slot. In a way they have a 
slot, which is their mouths, and people drop pennies in by 
asking them to dinner, and then they try their Strength againft 
them and get snubbed; but this way is roundabout and ex¬ 
pensive. We want a good automatic asinometer by which we 
can tell at a moderate coSt how great or how little of a fool 
we are. 


“ POPULUS VULT ” 

If people like being deceived-and this can hardly be doubted 
—there can rarely have been a time during which they can have 
had more of the wish than now. The literary, scientific, and 
religious worlds vie with one another in trying to gratify the 
public. 
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MEN AND MONKETS 

In his latest article (Feb, 1892) Prof. Gamer says that the 
chatter of monkeys is not meaningless, but that they are con¬ 
veying ideas to one another. This seems to me hazardous. 
The monkeys might with equal justice conclude that in our 
magazine articles, or literary and artistic criticisms, we are not 
chattering idly but are conveying ideas to one another. 


ONE TOUCH OF NATURE 

“ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” Should 
it not be “marks,” not “makes”? There is one touch of 
nature, or natural feature, which marks all mankind as of one 
family. 

p.s. Surely it should be “ of ill-nature.” “ One touch of 
ill-nature marks-or several touches of ill-nature mark the 
whole world kin.” 


GENUINE FEELING 

In the Tims of to-day, 4th June 1887, there is an obituary 
notice of a Rev. Mr. Knight who wrote about 200 songs, among 
others “ She wore a wreath of roses.” The Times says that, 
though these songs have no artistic merit, they are full of 
genuine feeling, or words to this effeft; as though a song which 
was full of genuine feeling could by any possibility be without 
artistic merit. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 

The Times in a leading article says (5rd January 1899) “ a 
talker,” as Mr. George Meredith has somewhere said, “ in¬ 
volves the existence of a talkee,” or words to this effeft. 

I said what comes to the same thing as this in Life and Habit 
in 1877, and I repeated it in the preface to my translation of the 
Iliad in 1898. I do not believe George Meredith has said any¬ 
thing to the same effeft, but I have read so very little of that 
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writer, and have so utterly rejefted what I did read, that he 
may well have dcjne so without my knowing it. He damned 
Eren>hon, as Chapman and Hall’s reader, in 1871, and, as I im 
§till raw about this after twenty eight years (I am afraid unless 
I say something more I shall b( taken as writing these wo ds 
seriously), I prefer to assert tha’ the Times writer was quot ng 
from nay preface to the Iliad, pul lished a few weeks earlier, i nd 
fathering the remark on George Meredith. By the way, he 
Times did not give so much as a line to my translation in its 
“ Books of the Week,” though t was duly sent to them. 


FROUDE ANI FREEMAN 

I think it was laSl Saturday (7 .p. 9) (at any rate it was a t ay 
juSt thereabouts) the Times had a leader on Froude’s appoiat- 
ment as Reg. Prof, of Mod. Hii.t. at Oxford. It said Froude 
was perhaps our greatest living master of Style, or words to that 
effed,only that, like Freeman,he was too long: i.e., only he is 
an habitual offender againSl the moSl fundamental principles of 
his art. If then Froude is our greatest master of Style, what are 
the rest of us? 

There was a much better article yesterday on Marbot, in 
which my namesake A. J. Butler got a dressing for talking 
rubbish about Style. [1892.] 


STYLE 

In this day’s Sunday Times there is an article on Mrs. 
Browning’s letters which begins with some remarks about 
Style. “ It is recorded,” says the writer, “ of Plato, that in a 
rough draft of one of his Dialogues, found after his death, the 
first paragraph was written in seventy different forms. Words¬ 
worth spared no pains to sharpen and polish to the utmost the 
gifts with which nature had endowed him; and Cardinal 
Newman, one of the greatest masters of English Style, has re¬ 
lated in an amusing essay the pains he took to acquire his Style.” 

I never knew a writer yet who took the smallest pains with 
his Style and was at the same time readable. Plato’s having had 
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seventy shies at one sentence is quite enough to explain to me 
why I dislike him. A man may, and ought to take a great 
deal of pains to write clearly, tersely, and euphoniously: he 
wiU write many a sentence three or four times over-to do much 
more than this is worse than not re-writing at aU: he will be 
at great pains to see that he does not repeat himself, to arrange 
his matter in the way that shall be§t enable the reader to master 
it, to cut out superfluous words and, even more, to eschew 
irrelevant matter: but in each case he wiU be thinking not of 
his own Style but of his reader’s convenience. 

Men like Newman and R. L. Stevenson seem to have taken 
pains to acquire what they called a Style as a preliminary 
measure-as something that they had to form before their 
writings could be of any value. I should like to put it on record 
that I never took the smallest pains with my Style, have never 
thought about it, and do not Icnow or want to know whether 
it is a Style at all or whether it is not, as I believe and hope, 
juSt common, simple. Straightforwardness. I cannot conceive 
how any man can take thought for his Style without loss to 
himself and his readers. 

I have, however, taken all the pains that I had patience to 
endure in the improvement of my handwriting (which, by the 
way, has a constant tendency to resume ferd charafteriStics) 
and also with my ms. generally to keep it clean and legible. I 
am having a great tidying juSt now, in the course of which the 
MS. of Erewhon turned up, and I was Struck with the great 
difference between it and the ms. of The Authoress of the Odyssey. 
I have also taken great pains, with what success I know not, to 
corred impatience, irritability, and other like faults in my own 
chara 61 er-and this not because I care two Straws about my 
own charafter, but because I find the correction of such 
faults as I have been able to correCt makes life easier and saves 
me from getting into scrapes, and attaches nice people to me 
more rea^y. But I suppose this really is attending to Style 
after all. [1897.] 
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DIDEROT ON CRITICISM 

I 

“ II eSl si difficile de produire une chose meme m^iocre; 
il e§t si facile de sentir la mddio< rit^.” 

I have lately seen this quoted s having been said by Didei ot. 
It is easy to say we feel the diocrity when we have he ird 
a good many people say that thi work is mediocre, but, un) ess 
in matters about which he has )een long conversant, no n an 
can easily form an independent j idgement as to whether or lot 
a work is mediocre. I know ths. t in the matter of books, pa) it- 
ing, and music I constantly find nyself unable to form a sett ed 
opinion till I have heard what r lany men of varied taSles h; ve 
to say, and have also made r^yself acquainted with detiils 
about a man’s antecedents and \ 'ays of life which are gener; lly 
held to be irrelevant. 

Often, of course, this is unn xessary; a man’s charafter, if 
he has left much work behind him, or if he is not coming 
before us for the firSt time, is generally easily discovered with¬ 
out extraneous aid. We want no one to give us any clues to 
the nature of such men as Giovanni Bellini, or De Hooghe. 
Hogarth’s chara£ter is written upon his work so plainly that 
he who runs may read it, so is Handel’s upon his, so is Purcell’s, 
so is Corelli’s, so, indeed, are the charafters of moSl men; but 
often where only little work has been left, or where a work 
is by a new hand, it is exceedingly difficult “ sentir la medio¬ 
crity ” and, it might be added, “ ou meme sentir du tout.” 

How many years, I wonder, was it before I learned to dislike 
Thackeray and Tennyson as cordially as I now do? For how 
many years did I not almost worship them? 

BUNYAN AND OTHERS 

I have been reading The Pilgrim*s Progress again-the third 
part and all-and wish that some one would tell one what to 
think about it. 

The English is racy, vigorous, and often very beautiful; but 
the language of any book is nothing except in so far as it reveals 
the writer. The words in which a man clothes his thoughts 
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are like all other clothes-the cut raises presumptions about his 
thoughts, and these generally turn out to be jpSl, but the words 
are no more the thoughts than a man’s coat is himself. I am 
not sure, however, that in Bunyan’s case the dress in which he 
has clothed his ideas does not reveal him more juglly than the 
ideas do. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress consists mainly of a series of infamous 
libels upon life and things; it is a blasphemy againSt certain 
fundamental ideas of right and wrong which our con¬ 
sciences most inStindfively approve; its notion of heaven is 
hardly higher than a transformation scene at Drury Lane; it is 
essentially infidel. “ Hold out to me the chance of a golden 
crown and harp with freedom from all further worries, give 
me angels to flatter me and fetch and carry for me, and I shall 
think the game worth playing, notwithstanding the great and 
horrible risk of failure; but no crown, no cross for me. Pay me 
well and I will wait for payment, but if I have to give credit I 
shall expedl to be paid better in the end.” 

There is no conception of the faith that a man should do his 
duty cheerfully with all his might though, as far as he can see, 
he will never Ise paid direftly or indireffly either here or here¬ 
after. Still less is there any conception that unless a man has 
this faith he is not worth thinking about. There is no sense 
that as we have received freely so we should give freely and be 
only too thankful that we have anything to give at all. Further¬ 
more there does not appear to be even the remotest conception 
that this honourable, comfortable, and sustaining faith is, like 
all other high faiths, to be brushed aside very peremptorily at 
the bidding of common sense. 

What a pity it is that Christian never met Mr. Common 
Sense with his daughter, Good-Humour, and her affianced 
husband, Mr. Hate-Cant; but if he ever saw them in the dis¬ 
tance he Steered clear of them, probably as feeling that they 
would be more dangerous than Giant Despair, Vanity Fair, and 
Apollyon all together-for they would have Stuck to him if he 
had let them get in with him. Among other things they would 
have told him that, if there was any truth in his opinions, 
neither man nor woman ought to become a father or mother at 
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all, inasmuch as t'heir doing so would probably entail eternity 
of torture on the yretched creature whom they were launching 
into the world. Life in this world is risk enough to inflift on 
another person who has not been consulted in the matter, but 
death will give quittance in full To weaken our faith in t lis 
sure and certain hope of peace ei ernal (except so far as we h^ ve 
so lived as to win life in others after we are gone) would b; a 
cruel thing, even though the € vidence againSl it were ov ir- 
whelming, but to rob us of it on lo evidence worth a momer t’s 
consideration and, apparently, f ‘om no other motive than he 
pecuniary advantage of the robl ers themselves is infamy. I or 
the Churches are but institution for the saving of men’s so xls 
from hell. 

This is true enough. Nev. rtheless, it is untrue that in 
pradice any Christian minister, knowing what he preaches to 
be both very false and very cruel yet insists on it because it is to 
the advantage of his own order. In a way the preachers believe 
what they preach, but it is as men who have taken a bad £io 
note and refuse to look at the evidence that makes for its bad¬ 
ness, though, if the note were not theirs, they would see at a 
glance that it was not a good one. For the man in the Street it 
is enough that what the prieSts teach in resped of a future State 
is palpably both cruel and absurd while, at the same time, they 
make their living by teaching it and thus prey upon other men’s 
fears of the unknown. If the Churches do not wish to be mis¬ 
understood they should not allow themselves to remain in such 
an equivocal position. 

But let this pass. Bunyan, we may be sure, took all that he 
preached in its moSt literal interpretation; he could never 
have made his book so interesting had he not done so. The 
interest of it depends almost entirely on the unquestionable 
good faith of the writer and the Strength of the impulse that 
compelled him to speak that which was within him. He was 
not writing a book which he might sell, he was speaking what 
was borne in upon him from heaven. The message he uttered 
was, to my thinking, both low and false, but it was truth of 
-truths to Bunyan. 

No. This will not do. The EpiStles of St. Paul were truth 
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of truths to Paul, but they do not attraft us to the man who 
wrote them, and, except here and there, they are very un¬ 
interesting. Mere Strength of conviftion orf a writer’s part is 
not enough to make his work take permanent rank. Yet I 
know that I could read the whole of The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(except occasional episodical sermons) without being at aU 
bored by it, whereas, having spent a penny upon Mr. Stead’s 
abridgement of Joseph Andrews, I had to give it up as putting 
me out of all patience. I then spent another penny on an 
abridgement of Gulliver’s Travels, and was enchanted by it. 
What is it that makes one book so readable and another so 
unreadable? Swift, from all I can make out, was a far more 
human and genuine person than he is generally represented, 
but I do not think I should have liked him, whereas Fielding, 
I am sure, mu§t have been delightful. Why do the faults of 
his work overweigh its many great excellences, while the less 
great excellences of the Voyage to Tilliput outweigh its more 
serious defeats? 

I suppose it is the prolixity of Fielding that fatigues me. Swift 
is terse, he gets through what he has to say on any matter as 
quickly as he can and takes the reader on to the next, whereas 
Fielding is not only long, but his length is made §lill longer by 
the disconneftedness of the episodes that appear to have been 
padded into the books—episodes that do not help one forward, 
and are generally so exaggerated, and often so full of horse¬ 
play as to put one out of conceit with the parts that are really 
excellent. 

Whatever else Bunyan is he is never long; he takes you 
quickly on from incident to incident and, however little his 
incidents may appeal to us, we feel that he is never giving us 
one that is not bona fide so far as he is concerned. His episodes 
and incidents are introduced not because he wants to make his 
book longer but because he cannot be satisfied without these 
particular ones, even though he may feel that his book is getting 
longer than he likes. 

* 

And here I mu§t break away from this problem, leaving it 
unsolved, [i 897.] 
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BUNYAN AND THE ODYSSEY 

Anything worse than The Pilgrim’s Progress in the matter of 
defiance of literary canons can hardly be conceived. T)ie 
allegory halts continually; it p-ofesses to be spiritual, bit 
nothing can be more carnal that the golden splendour of t le 
eternal city; the view of life ard the world generally is flat 
blasphemy against the order of t lings with which we are si r- 
rounded. Yet, like the Odyssey, which flatly defies sense ai d 
criticism (no, it doesn’t; Still, it d fies them a good deal), no o le 
can doubt that it muSt rank amor g the very greatest books tf at 
have ever been written. How Oi yssean it is in its sincerity ai d 
downrightness, as well as in the marvellous beauty of its la i- 
guage, its freedom from all taint of the schools, and, not lea -t, 
in complete viftory of genuine internal zeal over a scheme 
initially so faulty as to appear ho >eless. 

I read that part where Christian passes the lions which lie 
thought were free but which were really chained and it occurred 
to me that all lions are chained until they afhially eat us and 
that, the moment they do this, they chain themselves up again 
automatically, as far as we are concerned. If one disseds this 
passage it fares as many a passage in the Odyssey does when we 
disseft it. Christian did not, after all, venture to pass the lions 
till he was assured that they were chained. And really it is 
more excusable to refuse point-blank to pass a couple of lions 
till one knows whether they are chained or not-and the poor 
wicked people seem to have done nothing more than this-than 
it would be to pass them. Besides, by being told, Christian 
fights, as it were, with loaded dice. 

POETRY 

The greatest poets never write poetry. The Homers and 
Shakespeares are not the greatest-they are only the greatest 
that we can know. And so with Handel among musicians. 
For the highest poetry, whether in music or literature, is 
ineffable-it muSt be felt from one person to another, it cannot 
be articulated. 
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VERSE 

Versifying is the lowest form of poetry; and the laSt thing 
a great poet will do in these days is to write verses. 

I have been trying to read “ Venus and Adonis ” and the 
“ Rape of Lucrece ” but cannot get on with them. They teem 
with fine things, but they are got-up fine things. I do not know 
whether this is quite what I mean but, come what may, I find 
the poems bore me. Were I a schoolmaster I should think I 
was setting a boy a very severe punishment if I told him to read 
“ Venus and Adonis ” through in three sittings. If, then, the 
magic of Shakespeare’s name, let alone the great beauty of 
occasional passages, cannot reconcile us (for I tod moSt people 
of the same mind) to verse, and especially rhymed verse as a 
medium of sustained expression, what chance has any one else? 
It seems to me that a sonnet is the utmost length to which a 
rhymed poem should extend. 

VERSE, POETRY, AND PROSE 

The preface to Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress is verse, but it is 
not poetry. The body of the work is poetry, but it is not verse. 

ANCIENT WORK 

If a person would understand either the Odyssey or any other 
ancient work, he muSt never look at the dead without seeing 
the living in them, nor at the living without thinking of the 
dead. We are too fond of seeing the ancients as one thing and 
the moderns as another. 

NAUSICAA AND MYSELF 

I am elderly, grey-bearded, and, according to my clerk, 
Alfred, disgustingly fat; I wear speftacles and get more and 
more bronchitic as I grow older. Still no young prince in a 
fairy Story ever found an invisible princess more effeftually 
hidden behind a hedge of dullness or more faSt asleep than 
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Nausicaa was wh^n I woke her and hailed her as Authoress of 
the Odyssey. An^ there was no difficulty about it either-aU 
one had to do was to go up to the front door and ring the btU. 

TELEMACHUS AND NI :H0LAS NICKLEBY 

The virtuous young man c efending a virtuous mod er 
against a number of powerful ei emies is one of the ignes fa "ui 
of literature. The scheme oug it to be very interesting, a id 
often is so, but it always fails a regards the hero who, frc m 
Telemachus to Nicholas Nicklel y, is always too much of t le 
good young man to please. 


GADSHILL AN D TRAPANI 

While getting our lunch one Sunday at the eaSl end of ttie 
long room in the Sir John FalSlaf Inn, GadshiU, we overheard 
some waterside-looking dwellers in the neighbourhood talking 
among themselves. I wrote down the following; 

Bill: Oh, yes. I’ve got a mate that works in my shop; he’s 
chucked the Dining Room because they give him too much 
to eat. He found another place where they gave him four 
penn3rworth of meat and two vegetables and it was quite as 
much as he could put up with. 

George : You can’t kid me. Bill, that they give you too much 
to eat, but I’ll believe it to oblige you. Bill. Shall I see you 
to-night? 

BiS: No, I must go to church. 

George : Well, so mu§l I; I’ve got to go. 

So at Trapani, I heard two small boys one night on the 
quay (I am sure I have written this down somewhere, but it is 
less trouble to write it again than to hunt for it) singing with 
all their might, with their arms round one another’s necks. 
I should say they were about ten years old, not more. 

I asked Ignazio Giacalone: “ What are they singing? ” 

He replied that it was a favourite song among the popolino 
of Trapani about a girl who did not want to be seen going 
about with a man. “ The people in this place,” says the song, 
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“ are very ill-natured, and if they see you and me together, 
they will talk,” etc. 

I do not say that there was any descent here from Nausicaa’s 
speech to Ulysses, but I felt as though that speech was ^11 in 
the air. [Od., vi, 273.] 

I reckon Gadshill and Trapani as perhaps the two mo§t 
classic grounds that I frequent familiarly, and at each I have 
seemed to hear echoes of the scenes that have made them 
famous. Not that what I heard at Gadshill is like any particular 
passage in Shakespeare. 

WAITING TO BE HIRED 

At Caftelvetrano (about thirty miles from Trapani) I had 
to Start the next morning at 4 a.m. to see the ruins of Selinunte, 
and slept lightly with my window open. About two o’clock 
I began to hear a buss of conversation in the piazza outside 
and It kept me awake, so I got up to shut the window and see 
what it was. I found it came from a long knot of men Standing 
about, two deep, but not Stri6Hy marshalled. When I got up 
at half-paSl three, it was Still dark and the men were Still there, 
though perhaps not so many. I enquired and found they were 
Standing to be hired for the day; any one wanting labourers 
would come there, engage as many as he wanted, and go off 
with them, others would come up, and so on till about four 
o’clock, after which no one would hire, the day being regarded 
as short in weight after that hour. Being so coUefted the men 
gossip over their own and other people’s affairs-wonder who 
was that fine-looking Stranger going about yesterday with 
Nausicaa, and so on. [Od., vi, 273.] This, in faft, is their club 
and the place where the public opinion of the diStrift is formed. 

ILIUM AND PADUA 

The Story of the Trojan horse is more nearly within possi¬ 
bility than we should readily suppose. In 1848, during the 
rebeUion of the North Italians againSt the Austrians, eight or 
nine young men, for whom the authorities were himting, hid 
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themselves insidl Donatello’s wooden horse in the Salone at 
Padua and lay there for five days, being fed through the trap 
door on the back of the horse with the connivance of the 
cuHode of the Salone. No doubt they were let out for a t me 
at night. When pursuit had become less hot, their frieids 
smuggled them away. One ot those who had been shut up 
was Still living in 1898 and, (n the occasion of the jublee 
festivities, was carried round the town in triumph. 


EUMAEUS AND I )RD BURLEIGH 

The inference which Arthur 1 'latt {Journal of Philolo^, vol. 24, 
no. 47) wishes to draw from Eumaeus being told to bung 
Ulysses* bow ana acomata (Od., xxi, 234) suggests to me the 
difference which some people ii future ages may wish to d aw 
between the charader of Lord Burleigh’s Steps in Tennyson’s 
poem, according as he was walking up or pacing down. 
Wberefrom also the critic will argue that the scene of Lord 
Burleigh’s weeping muH have been on an inclined plane. 

“ Weeping, weeping late and early. 

Walking up and pacing down, 

Deeply mourned the Lord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh-house by Stamford-town.” 

MY reviewers’ sense OF NEED 

My reviewers felt no sense of need to understand me-if they' 
had they would have developed the mental organism which 
would have enabled them to do so. When the time comes that 
they, want to do so they will throw out a little mental pseudo¬ 
podium without much difficulty. They threw it out when they 
wanted to misunderstand me-with a good deal of the pseudo 
in it, too. 


THE AUTHORESS OF THE ODYSSEY 

The amount of pains which my reviewers have taken to 
understand this book is not so great as to encourage the belief 
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that they would understand the Odyssey, hJwever much they 
Studied it. Again, the people who could jead the Odyssey 
without coming to much the same conclusions as mine are not 
likely to admit that they ought to have done so. 

If a man tells me that a house in which I have long lived is 
inconvenient, not to say unwholesome, and that I have been 
very Stupid in not finding this out for myself, I should be apt in 
the first instance to tell him that he knew nothing about it, 
and that I was quite comfortable; by and by, I should begin 
to be aware that I was not so comfortable as I thought I was, 
and in the end I should probably make the suggested altera¬ 
tions in my house if, on reflection, I found them sensibly con¬ 
ceived. But I should kick hard at firSt. 


HOMER AND HIS COMMENTATORS 

Homeric commentators have been blind so long that nothing 
will do for them but Homer muSl be blind too. They have 
transferred their own blindness to the poet. 


THE ILIAD 

In the Iliad, civilization bursts upon us as a Strong Stream 
out of a rock. We know that the water has gathered from many 
a distant vein underground, but we do not see these. Or it is 
like the drawing up the curtain on the opening of a play-the 
scene is then firSt revealed. 

GLACIAL PERIODS OF FOLLY 

The moraines left by secular glacial periods of folly Stretch 
out over many a plain of our civilization. So in the Odyssey, 
especially in the second twelve books, whenever any one eats 
meat it is called “ sacrificing ” it, as though we were descended 
from a race that did not eat meat. Then it was said that meat 
might be eaten if one did not eat the life. What was the life? 
Clearly the blood, for when you Stick a pig it lives till the blood 
is gone. You muSl sacrifice the blood, therefore, to the gods, 
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but so long as you abstain from things Strangled and from 
blood, and so lot!g as you call it sacrificing, you may eat as 
much meat as you please. 

What a mountain of lies-*vhat a huge geological formation 
of falsehood, with displacement of all kinds, and Strata tnSted 
every conceivable way, muSt aave accreted before the 0 ( yssey 
was possible! 

TRANSLATIONS FR 3M VERSE INTO PROSE 

Whenever this is attemptt d, great licence muSt be ali Dwed 
to the translator in getting i d of all those poetical cor imon 
forms which are foreign to t le genius of prose. If the work 
is to be translated into prose let it be into such prose ;..s we 
write and speak among ourselves. A volume of poetical 
prose, i.e., affefted prose, had b etter be in verse outright at once. 
Poetical prose is never tolerable for more than a very short bit 
at a time. And it may be questioned whether poetry itself is 
not better kept short in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 

TRANSLATING THE ODYSSEY 

If you wish to preserve the spirit of a dead author, you muSt 
not skin him, Stuff him, and set him up in a case. You muSt eat 
him, digest him, and let him live in you, with such life as you 
have, for better or worse. The difference between the Andrew 
Lang manner of translating the Odyssey and mine is that be¬ 
tween making a mummy and a baby. He tries to preserve a 
corpse (for the Odyssey is a corpse to all who need Lang’s 
translation), whereas I try to originate a new life and one that 
is inStinft (as far as I can effeft this) with the spirit though not 
the form of the original. 

They say no woman could possibly have written the Odyssey. 
To me, on the other hand, it seems even less possible that a 
man could have done so. As for its being by a practised and 
elderly writer, nothing but youth and inexperience could 
produce anything so naive and so lovely. That is where the 
work will suffer by my translation. I am male, pra£bised, and 
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elderly, and the trail of sex, age, and experience is certain to be 
over my translation. If the poem is ever to be well translated, 
it mu§t be by some high-spirited English girl who has been 
brought up at Athens and who, therefore, has not been jaded 
by academic Study of the language 

A translation is at beSl a dislocation, a translation from verse 
to prose is a double dislocation and corresponding further 
dislocations are necessary if an effeft of deformity is to be 
avoided. 

The people who, when they read “ Athene ” translated by 
“ Minerva,” cannot bear in mind that every Athene varies 
more or less with, and takes colour from, the country and 
temperament of the writer who is being translated, wdl not 
be greatly helped by translating “ Athene ” and not “ Minerva.” 
Besides many readers would pronounce the word as a dissyll¬ 
able or an anapaest. 

THE ODYSSEY AND A TOMB AT CARCASSONNE 

There is a tomb at some place in France, I think at Car¬ 
cassonne, on which there is some sculpture representing the 
friends and relations of the deceased in paroxysms of grief 
with their cheeks all cracked, and crying like Gaudenzio’s 
angels on the Sacro Monte at Varallo-Sesia. Round the comer, 
however, juSl out of sight till one searches, there is a man 
holding both his sides and splitting with laughter. In some 
parts of the Odyssey, especially about Ulysses and Penelope, 
I fancy that laughing man as being round the corner. [Oftober 
1891.] 

GETTING IT WRONG 

ZefBrino CareStia, a sculptor, told me we had a great sculptor 
in England named Simpson. I demurred, and asked about his 
work. It seemed he had made a monument to Nelson in 
Westminster Abbey. Of course I saw he meant Stevens, who 
had made a monument to Wellington in St. Paul’s. I cross- 
ijueStioned him and found I was right. 

Suppose that in some ancient writer I had come upon a 
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similar error about which I felt no less certain than I did here, 
ought I to be debarred from my conclusion merely by the 
accident that I have not the wretched muddler at my elbow 
and cannot ask him personslly? People are always getting 
things wrong. It is the crit c’s business to know how and 
when to believe on insufficient evidence and to know how far 
to go in the matter of setting people right without goin^ too 
far; the question of what is tt o far and what is sufficient ;vid- 
ence can only be settled by tl e higgling and haggling o ’ the 
literary market. 

So I justify my emendatic i of the “grotta del toro ” at 
Trapani. [Cf. The Authoress of the Odyssey, chap. 8.] “ II toro 
macigna un tesoro di oro ” [1 he bull is grinding a treasu e of 
gold] in the grotto in which (f >r other reasons) I am convi need 
Ulysses hid the gifts the Phai acians had given him. Ar d so 
the grotto is called “ La grot a del toro ” [The grotto of the 
bull]. I make no doubt it was originally called “La grotta 
del tesoro ” [The grotto of the treasure], but children got it 
wrong, and corrupted “ tesoro ” into “ toro ”; then, it being 
known that the “ tesoro ” was in it somehow, the “ toro ” 
was made to grind the “ tesoro.” 
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I 

RIGHTEOUSNESS ^ 

ACCORDING TO MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD, AS WE 
/\ find the highest traditions of grace, beauty, and the 
/ \ heroic virtues among the Greeks and Romans, so we 
j[ V derive our highest ideal of righteousness from Jewish 
sources. Righteousness was to the Jew what Strength and 
beauty were to the Greek or fortitude to the Roman. 

This sounds well, but can we think that the Jews taken as a 
nation were really more righteous than the Greeks and Romans ? 
Could they indeed be so if they were less Strong, graceful, and 
enduring? In some respefts they may have been-every nation 
has its Strong points-but surely there has been a nearly 
unanimous verdid for many generations that the typical 
Greek or Roman is a higher, nobler person than the typical 
Jew-and this referring not to the modern Jew, who may per¬ 
haps be held to have been injured by centuries of oppression, 
but to the Hebrew of the time of the old prophets and of the 
most prosperous eras in the history of the nation. If three men 
could be set before us as the moSl perfeft Greek, Roman, and 
Jew respedively, and if we could choose which we would have 
our only son moSt resemble, is it not likely we should find our¬ 
selves preferring the Greek or Roman to the Jew? And does 
not this involve that we hold the two former to be the more 
righteous in a broad sense of the word? 

I dare not say that we owe no benefits to the Jewish nation, 
I do not feel sure whether we do or do not, but I can see no 
good thing that I can point to as a notoriously Hebrew contri¬ 
bution to our moral and intelle6hial well-being as I can point 
to our law and say that it is Roman, or to our fine arts and 
say that they are based on what the Greeks and Italians taught 
us. On the contrary, if asked what feature of po§t-Chri§lian 
life we had derived moSt diSlinftly from Hebrew sources I 
should say at once “ intolerance ’’-the desire to dogmatize 
about matters whereon the Greek and Roman held certainty 
' to be at once unimportant and unattainable. This, with all its 
train of bloodshed and family disunion, is chargeable to the 
Jewish rather than to any other account. 
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There is yet atlother vice which occurs readily to any one 
who reckons up ^he chara£teri§lics which we derive mainly 
from the Jews; it is one that we call, after a Jewish seft, 
“ Pharisaism.” I do not mean to say that no Greek or Rc man 
was ever a sanftimonious hypocrite, Still, sanftimoniou' ness 
does not readily enter into oui notions of Greeks and Roi nans 
and it does so enter into our i otions of the old Hebrews. Of 
course, we are all of us sar ftimonious sometimes; H( race 
himself is so when he talks al out aurum irrepertum et sic i >elim 
situm^ and as for Virgil he w; s a prig, pure and simple; Still, 
on the whole, sanftimoniousn :ss was not a Greek and R( man 
vice and it was a Hebrew one. True, they Stoned their pro] hets 
freely; but these are not the 1 ebrews to whom Mr. Arne Id is 
referring, they are the ones wl om it is the custom to leav< out 
of sight and out of mind as fa* as possible, so that they should 
hardly count as Hebrews at al, and none of our charadteriStics 
should be ascribed to them. 

Taking their literature I cannot see that it deserves the 
praises that have been lavished upon it. The Song of Solomon 
and the book of Esther are the moSl interesting in the Old 
Testament, but these are the very ones that make the smallest 
pretensions to holiness, and even these are neither of them of 
very transcendent merit. They would Stand no chance of 
being accepted by Messrs. Cassell and Co. or by any biblical 
publisher of the present day. Chatto and Windus might take 
the Song of Solomon, but, with this exception, I doubt if 
there is a publisher in London who would give a guinea for the 
pair. Ecclesiastes contains some fine things but is Strongly 
tinged with pessimism, cynicism, and affeftation. Some of the 
Proverbs are good, but not many of them are in common use. 
Job contains some fine passages, and so do some of the Psalms; 
but the Psalms generally are poor and, for the moSt part, 
querulous, spiteful, and introspeftive into the bargain. Mudie 
would not take thirteen copies of the lot if they were to appear 
now for the first time-unless indeed their royal authorship 
were to arouse an adventitious interest in them, or unless the 
author were a rich man who played his cards judiciously with 
the reviewers. As for the prophets-we know what appears 
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to have been the opinion formed concernin^g them by those 
who should have been be§l acquainted with thfem; I am no judge 
as to the merits of the controversy between them and their 
fellow-countrymen, but I have read their works and am of 
opinion that they will not hold their own against such master¬ 
pieces of modern literature as, we will say, T/>e Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver’s Travels, or Tom Jones. “ Whether 
there be prophecies,” exclaims the ApoSlle, “ they shall fad.” 
On the whole I should say that Isaiah and Jeremiah muSl be 
held to have failed. 

I would join issue with Mr. Matthew Arnold on yet another 
point. I understand him to imply that righteousness should 
be a man’s highest aim in life. I do not like setting up righteous¬ 
ness, nor yet anything else, as the highest aim in life; a man 
should have any number of little aims about which he should 
be conscious and for which he should have names, but he 
should have neither name for, nor consciousness concerning 
the main aim of his life. Whatever we do we muSt try and do 
it rightly-this is obvious-but righteousness implies some¬ 
thing much more than this: it conveys to our minds not only 
the desire to get whatever we have taken in hand as nearly 
right as possible, but also the general reference of our lives to 
the supposed will of an unseen but supreme power. Granted 
that there is such a power, and grantee! that we should obey its 
will, we are the more likely to do this the less we concern our¬ 
selves about the matter and the more we confine our attention 
to the things immediately round about us which seem, so to 
speak, entrusted to us as the natural and legitimate sphere of our 
a£livity. I believe a man will get the moSt useful information on 
these matters from modem European sources; next to these he 
will get most from Athens and ancient Rome. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold notwithstanding, I do not think he will get anything 
from Jerusalem which he will not find better and more easily 
elsewhere. [1883.] 
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^ WISDOM 

“ But where shall wisdom be found? ” (Job, xxviii, 12.) 

If the writer of these words meant exaftly what he said, he 
had so little wisdom that he m ght well seek more. He sh )uld 
have known that wisdom spen Is mo^t of her time crying h i the 
Streets and public-houses, and he should have gone thith ;r to 
look for her. It is written: 

“ Wisdom crieth without; she uttereth her voice in the 
Streets: 

“ She crieth in the chief plac< of concourse, in the openin ;s of 
the gates: in the city she utterc ;h her words.” (Prov., i, 20 21.) 

If however he meant rathe • “ Where shall wisdom b' re¬ 
garded? ” this, again, is not a very sensible question. Pc ople 
have had wisdom before them for some time, and they may be 
presumed to be the beSt judge s of their own affairs, yet they 
do not generally show much regard for wisdom. We may con¬ 
clude, therefore, that they have found her less profitable than 
by her own estimate she would appear to be. This indeed is 
what one of the wisest men who ever lived-the author of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes-definitely concludes to be the case, when 
he tells his readers that they had better not overdo either their 
virtue or their wisdom. They muSt not, on the other hand, over¬ 
do their wickedness nor, presumably, their ignorance, Still the 
writer evidently thinks that error is safer on the side of too 
little than of too much.' 

Refleftion will show that this muSt always have been true, 
and must always remain so, for this is the side on which error 
is both least disastrous and offers moSt place for repentance. 
He who finds himself inconvenienced by knowing too little 
can go to the British Museum, or to the Working Men’s 

’ “ All things have I seen in the days of my vanity: there is a juSl man 
that perisheth in his righteousness, and there is a wicked man that pro- 
longeth his life in his wickedness. 

“ Be not righteous over much; neither make thyself over wise: why 
shouldeSt thou destroy rhyself? 

“ Be not over much widked, neither be thou foolish: why shouldeft thou 
die before thy time? ” (Eccles., vii, 15*17.) 
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College, and leam more; but when a thing iS once well leatnt 
it is even harder to unlearn it than it was to learn it. Would it 
be possible to unlearn the art of speech or the arts of reading 
and writing even if we wished to do so? Wisdom and know¬ 
ledge are, like a bad reputation, more easily won than lo§t; 
we got on fairly well without knowing that the earth went 
round the sun; we thought the sun went round the earth until 
we found it made us uncomfortable to think so any longer, 
then we altered our opinion; it was not very easy to alter it, 
but it was easier than it would be to alter it back again. VeHigia 
nuJla retrorsum\ the earth itself does not pursue its course more 
Steadily than mind does when it has once committed itself, and 
if we could see the movements of the Stars in slow time we 
should probably find that there was much more throb and 
tremor in detail than we can take note of. 

How, I wonder, will it be if in our pursuit of knowledge we 
Stumble upon some awkward fa6l as disturbing for the human 
race as an enquiry into the State of his own finances may some¬ 
times prove to the individual? The pursuit of knowledge can 
never be anything but a leap in the dark, and a leap in the dark 
is a very uncomfortable thing. I have sometimes thought that 
if the human race ever loses its ascendancy it will not be through 
plague, famine, or cataclysm, but by getting to know some little 
microbe, as it were, of knowledge which shall get into its system 
and breed there till it makes an end of us.^ It is well, therefore, 
that there should be a substratum of mankind who cannot by 
any inducement be persuaded to know anything whatever at 
all, and who are resolutely determined to know nothing among 
us but what the parson tells them, and not to be too sure even 
about that. 

Whence then cometh wisdom and where is the place of 
understanding? How does Job solve his problem? 

“ Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom: and to depart 
from evil is understanding.” 

The answer is all very well as far as it goes, but it only 
amounts to saying that wisdom is wisdom. We know no better 
what the fear of the Lord is than what wisdom is, and we often 
* C/. “ Imaginary Worlds,” p. 234, poS. 
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do not depart frc^ evil simply because we do not know that 
what we are clea\|ing to is evil. 

LOVING A'4D HATING 

I have often said that the« is no true love short of e, ting 
and consequent assimilation; "he embryonic processes ar • but 
a long course of eating and a: similation-the sperm and , ;erm 
cells, or the two elements th it go to form the new an mal, 
whatever they should be calle 1, eat one another up, and then 
the mother assimilates them, more or less, through m itual 
inter-feeding and inter-breedi ig between her and them. But 
the curious point is that the m ire profound our love is thi less 
we are conscious of it as lov . True, a nurse tells her ■ ;hild 
that she would like to eat it, b it this is only an expression that 
shows an inftin£l:ive recognit on of the fadt that eating is a 
mode of, or rather the acme o ', love-no nurse loves her i:hild 
half well enough to want reall)r to eat it; put to such proof as 
this the love of which she is so profoundly, as she imagines, 
sentient proves to be but skin deep. So with our horses and 
dogs: we think we dote upon them, but we do not really love 
them. 

What, on the other hand, can awaken less consciousness of 
warm affedion than an oyder? Who would press an oySter to 
his heart, or pat it, and want to kiss it? Yet nothing short of 
its complete absorption into our own being can in the leaSl 
satisfy us. No merely superficial temporary contad of exterior 
form to exterior form will serve us. The embrace muSt be 
consummate, not achieved by a mocking environment of 
draped and muffled arms that leaves no ladling trace on organi¬ 
zation or consciousness, but by an enfolding within the bare 
and warm bosom of an open mouth-a grinding out of all 
differences of opinion by the sweet persuasion of the jaws, and 
the eloquence of a tongue that now convinces aU the more 
powerfiiUy because it is inarticulate and deals but with the one 
universal language of agglutination. Then we become made 
one with what we love-not heart to heart, but protoplasm to 
protoplasm, and this is far more to the purpose. 
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The proof of love, then, like that of apy other pleasant 
pudding, is in the eating, and tested by thisfproof we see that 
consciousness of love, like all other consciousness, vanishes 
on becoming intense. While we are yet fully aware of it, we 
do not love as well as we think we do. When we really mean 
business and are hungry with affeftion, we do not know that 
we are in love, but simply go into the love-shop-for so any 
eating-house should be more fitly called-ask the price, pay 
our money down, and love till we can either love or pay no 
longer. 

And so with hate. When we really hate a thing it makes us 
sick, and we use this expression to symbolize the utmost 
hatred of which our nature is capable; but when we know we 
hate, our hatred is in reality mild and inoffensive. I, for 
example, think I hate all those people whose photographs I see 
in the shop windows, but I am so conscious of this that I am 
convinced, in reality, nothing would please me better than to 
be in the shop windows too. So when I see the universities 
conferring degrees on any one, or the learned societies moult¬ 
ing the yearly medals as peacocks moult their tails, I am so 
conscious of disapproval as to feel sure I should like a degree 
or a medal too if they would only give me one, and hence I 
conclude that my disapproval is grounded in nothing more 
serious than a superficial, transient jealousy. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

Notliing will ever die so long as it knows what to do under 
the circumstances, in other words so long as it knows its busi¬ 
ness. The Roman Empire muSl have died of inexperience of 
some kind, I should think moSl likely it was puzzled to death 
by the Christian religion. But the question is not so much how 
the Roman Empire or any other great thing came to an end- 
everything muSt come to an end some time, it is only scientists 
who wonder that a State should die-the interesting question 
is how did the Romans become so great, under what circum¬ 
stances were they born and bred.^ We should watch childhood 
and schooldays rather than old age and death-beds. 
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As I sit writing on the top of a wild-bea§l pen of the amphi¬ 
theatre of AoSla I may note, for one thing, that the Romans 
were not squeamish, they had no Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. Again, their ladies did not write i\ the 
newspapers. Fancy Miss Cato reviewing Horace! They had 
no Frances Power Cobbes, n>) —s, no —s; yet they see n to 
have got along quite nicely without these powerful rioral 
engines. The comelieft and n o§t enjoyable races that we 1 now 
of were the ancient Greeks, the Italians, and the Soutl Sea 
Islanders, and they have none of them been purifts. 


ITALIANS AN 0 ENGLISHMEN 

Italians, and perhaps Frencl men, consider firSt whether they 
like or want to do a thing an< then whether, on the whc le, it 
will do them any harm. Englishmen, and perhaps Germans, 
consider firSt whether they cught to like a thing and often 
never reach the questions whether they do like it and whether 
it will hurt. There is much to be said for both systems, but I 
suppose it is be§t to combine them as far as possible. 


ON KNOWING WHAT GIVES US PLEASURE * 

i 

One can bring no greater reproach against a man than to 
say that he does not set sufficient value upon pleasure, and there 
is no greater sign of a fool than the thinking that he can tell at 
once and easily what it is that pleases him. To know this is 
not easy, and how to extend our knowledge of it is the highest 
and the mo§l neglefted of all arts and branches of education. 
Indeed, if we could solve the difficulty of knowing what gives 
us pleasure, if we could find its springs, its inception, and 
earlieft modus operandi, we should have discovered the secret of 
life and development, for the same difficulty has attended the 
development of every sense from touch onwards, and no new 
sense was ever developed without pains. A man had better 

' Cf. an essay with this title printed in Butler’s CoUeUed Essays, vol. i. 
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ftick to known and ptoved pleasures, but, if/be will venture in 
quest of new ones, he should not do so wKh a light heart. 

One reason why we find it so hard to know our own likings 
is because we are so little accustomed to try; we have our 
likings found for us in respeft of by far the greater number of 
the matters that concern us; thus we have grown all our limbs 
on the Strength of the likings of our ancestors and adopt these 
without question. 

Another reason is that, except in mere matters of eating 
and drinking, people do not realize the importance of finding 
out what it is that gives them pleasure if, that is to say, they 
would make themselves as comfortable here as they reasonably 
can. Very few, however, seem to care greatly whether they 
are comfortable or no. There are some men so ignorant and 
careless of what gives them pleasure that they cannot be said 
ever to have been really born as living beings at all. They 
present some of the phenomena of having been born-they 
reproduce, in fa6t, so many of the ideas which we associate 
with having been born that it is hard not to think of them as 
living beings-but in spite of all appearances the central idea 
is wanting. At leaSl one half of the misery which meets us 
daily might be removed or, at any rate, greatly alleviated, if 
those who suffer by it would think it worth their while to be 
at any pains to get rid of it. That they do not so think is proof 
that they neither know, nor care to know, more than in a very 
languid way, what it is that will relieve them moSt effe&ually 
or, in other words, that the shoe does not really pinch them so 
hard as we think it does. For when it really pinches, as when 
a man is being flogged, he will seek relief by any means in his 
power. So my great namesake said, “ Surely the pleasure is as 
great of being cheated as to cheat ”; and so, again, I remember 
to have seen a poem many years ago in Punch according to 
which a certain young lady, being discontented at home, went 
out into the world in queSl to “ Some burden make or burden 
bear, but which she did not greatly care-Oh Miseree! ” So 
long as there was discomfort somewhere it was all right. 

To those, however, who are desirous of knowing what gives 
them pleasure but do not quite know how to set about it I 
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have no better advice to give than that they muSt take the same 
pains about acquiring this difficult art as about any other, and 
mu§t acquire it in the same way-that is by attending to one 
thing at a time and not being in too great a hurry. Proficiency 
is not to be attained here, any more than elsewhere, by s lort 
cuts or by getting other peoplt to do work that no other han 
oneself can do. Above all thij igs it is necessary here, as i i all 
other branches of Study, not t< think we know a thing be :ore 
we do know it-to make sure of our ground and be c uite 
certain that we really do like a thing before we say we do. 
When you cannot decide wh ther you like a thing or lot, 
nothing is easier than to say s > and to hang it up among the 
uncertainties. Or when you I now you do not know and are 
in such doubt as to see no chi. nee of deciding, then you nay 
take one side or the other provi fionally and throw yourself nto 
it. This will sometimes make) ou uncomfortable, and you wiU 
feel you have taken the wrong side and thus learn that tne other 
was the right one. Sometimes you will feel you have done 
right. Any way ere long you will know more about it. But 
there muSl have been a secret treaty with yourself to the effeft 
that the decision was provisional only. For, after all, the moSl 
important firSt principle in this matter is the not lightly thinking 
you know what you like till you have made sure of your ground. 
I was nearly forty before I felt how Stupid it was to pretend to 
know things that I did not know and I Still often catch myself 
doing so. Not one of my school-maSters taught me this, but 
altogether otherwise. 

ii 

I should like to like Schumann’s music better than I do; 
I dare say I could make myself like it better if I tried; but I do 
not like having to try to make myself like things; I like things 
that make me like them at once and no trying at all. 

iii 

To know whether you are enjoying a piece of music or not 
you must see whether you find yourself looking at the adver¬ 
tisements of Pears’ soap at the end of the programme. 
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“ DE MINIMIS NON CURAT LElJ ” 

i 

Yes, but what is a minimum? Sometimes a maximum is a 
minimum, and sometimes the other way about. If you know 
you know, and if you don’t you don’t. 

ii 

Yes, but what is a minimum? So increased material weight 
involves increased moral weight, but where does there begin 
to be any weight at all? There is a miracle somewhere. At 
the point where two very large nothings have united to form 
a very little something. 

iii 

There is no such complete assimilation as assimilation of 
rhythm. In faft it is in assimilation of rhythm that what we 
see as assimilation consifts. 

When two liquid bodies come together with nearly the same 
rhythms, as, say, two tumblers of water, differing but very 
slightly, the two assimilate rapidly-becoming homogeneous 
throughout. So with wine and water which assimilate, or at 
any rate form a new homogeneous substance, very rapidly. 
Not so with oil and water. Stdl, I should like to know whether 
it would not be possible to have so much water and so little 
oil that the water would in time absorb the oil. 

I have not thought about it, but it seems as though the 
maxim de minimis non curat /fx-the faff that a wrong, a con- 
tradiftion in terms, a violation of all our ordinary canons does 
not matter and should be brushed aside-it seems as though 
this maxim went very low down in the scale of nature, as 
though it were the one principle rendering combination (in¬ 
tegration) and, I suppose, dissolution (disintegration) also, 
possible. For combination of any kind involves contradiftion 
in terms; it involves a self-Stuitification on the part of one or 
more things, more or less complete in both of them. For one 
or both cease to be, and to cease to be is to contradif): all one’s 
fundamental axioms or terms. 
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And this is alv^ays going on in the mental world as much as 
in the material; everything is always changing and Stultifying 
itself more or less completely. There is no permanence of 
identity so absolute, either in the physical world, or in our 
conception of the word “ idet tity,” that it is not crossed with 
the notion of perpetual change which, pro tanto, deS roys 
identity. Perfeft, absolute i( lentity is like perfed, abs )lute 
anything-as near an approact to nothing, or nonsense, a our 
minds can grasp. It is, then, n the essence of our conce' ition 
of identity that nothing sho ild maintain a perfe£t idei tity; 
there is an element of disintegration in the only concept^ in of 
integration that we can form. 

What is it, then, that mak* s this conflift not only po: sible 
and bearable but even pleasi nt? What is it that so oil. the 
machinery of our thoughts th t things which would othe wise 
cause intolerable fridlion and leat produce no jar? 

Surely it is the principle th:.t a very overwhelming majority 
rides rough-shod with impurity over a very small minority; 
that a drop of brandy in a gallon of water is practically no 
brandy; that a dozen maniacs among a hundred thousand 
people produce no unsetding effeft upon our minds; that a 
well-written i will go as an i even though the dot be omitted 
-it seems to me that it is this principle, which is embodied in 
de minimk non curat lex, that makes it possible that there should 
be majora and a lex to care about them. This is saying in another 
form that association does not Stick to the letter of its bond. 


SAINTS 

Saints are always grumbling because the world will not take 
them at their own estimate; so they cry out upon this place 
and upon that, saying it does not know the things belonging 
to its peace and that it will be too late soon and that people wifi 
be very sorry then that they did not make more of the grumbler, 
whoever he may be, inasmuch as he will make it hot for them 
and pay them out generally. 

All this means: “ Put me in a better social and financial 
position than I now occupy; give me more of the good things 
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of this life, if not adual money yet authoring (which is better 
loved by mo§t men than even money itself), to reward me 
because I am to have such extraordinary good fortune and 
high position in the world which is to come.” 

When their contemporaries do not see this and tell them 
that they cannot expeft to have it both ways, they lose their 
tempers, shake the duSl from their feet and go sulking off into 
the wilderness. 

This is as regards themselves; to their followers they say: 
“ You muSl not expert to be able to make the be^ of both 
worlds. The thing is absurd; it cannot be done. You muSl 
choose which you prefer, go in for it and leave the other, for 
you cannot have both.” 

When a saint complains that people do not know the things 
belonging to their peace, what he really means is that they do 
not sufficiently care about the things belonging to his own 
peace." 


PRAYER 

i 

“ Lord, let me know mine end, and the number of my days: 
that I may be certified how long I have to live.” (Ps. xxxix, 5.) 

Of all prayers this is the insaneft. That the one who uttered 
it should have made and retained a reputation is a Strong 
argument in favour of his having been surrounded with 
courtiers. “ Lord, let me not know mine end ” would be 
better, only it would be praying for what God has already 
granted us. “ Lord, let me know a.b.’s end ” would be bad 
enough. Even though a.b. were Mr. GladStone-we might 
hear he was not to die yet. “ Lord, Stop a.b. from know¬ 
ing my end ” would be reasonable, if there were any use in 
praying that a.b. might not be able to do what he never can do. 
Or can the prayer refer to the other end of life? “ Lord, let 
me know my beginning.” This again would not be always 
prudent. 

The prayer is a silly piece of petulance and it would have 
served the maker of it right to have had it granted. “ A 
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painful and lingeling disease followed by death ” or “ Ninety, 
a burden to yourself and every one else ’’-there is not so much 
to pick and choose between them. Surely, “ I thank thee, O 
Lord, that thou ha§t hidden nine end from me ” would be 
better. The Sting of death is in foreknowledge of the wher and 
the how. 

If again he had prayed tha he might be able to mak ; his 
psalms a little more lively, ar d be saved from becoming the 
bore which he has been to so i lany generations of sick pei sons 
and young children-or that h( might find a publisher for i hem 
with greater facility-but ther( is no end to it. The prayi r he 
did pray was about the worS he could have prayed ant the 
Psalmist, being the PsalmiSt, r iturally prayed it-unless I tave 
misquoted him. 


i 

Prayers are to men as dolls are to children. They are not 
without use and comfort, but it is not easy to take them very 
seriously. I dropped saying mine suddenly once for all with¬ 
out malice prepense, on the night of the 29th of September, 
1859, when I went on board the Roman Emperor to sail for New 
Zealand. I had said them the night before and doubted not 
that I was always going to say them as I always had done hither¬ 
to. That night, I suppose, the sense of change was so great 
that it shook them quietly off. I was not then a sceptic; I had 
got as far as disbelief in infant baptism but no farther. I felt 
no compunftion of conscience, however, about leaving off my 
morning and evening prayers-simply I could no longer say 
them. 

iii 

“ Lead us not into temptation.” (Matt., vi, 13.) 

For example; I am crossing from Calais to Dover and there 
is a well-known popular preacher on board, say Archdeacon 
Farrar. 

I have my camera in my hand and though the sea is rough 
the sun is brilliant. I see the archdeacon come on board at 
Calais and seat himself upon the upper deck, looking as though 
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he had juft ftepped out of a band-box. Cant I be expe&ed to 
resift the temptation of snapping him? Suppose that in the 
train for an hour before reaching Calais I had said any number 
of times, “ Lead us not into temptation,” is it likely that the 
archdeacon would have been made to take some other boat 
or to ftay in Calais, or that I myself, by being delayed on my 
homeward journey, should have been led into some other 
temptation, though perhaps smaller? Had I not better snap 
him and have done with it? Is there enough chance of good 
result to make it worth while to try the experiment? The 
general consensus of opinion is that there is not. 

And as for praying for ftrength to resift temptation- 
granted that if, when I saw the archdeacon in the band-box 
ftage, I had immediately prayed for ftrength I might have been 
enabled to put the evil thing from me for a time, how long 
would this have been likely to laft when I saw his face grow 
saindier and saindier? I am an excellent sailor myself, but he 
is not, and when I see him there, his eyes closed and his head 
thrown back, like a sleeping St. Joseph in a shovel hat, with a 
basin beside him, can I exped: to be saved from snapping him 
by such a formula as “ Deliver us from evil ”? Is it in photo¬ 
grapher’s nature to do so? When David found himself in the 
cave with Saul he cut oflF one of Saul’s coat-tails; if he had had 
a camera and there had been enough light he would have photo¬ 
graphed him; but would it have been in flesh and blood for 
him neither to cut off his coat-tail nor to snap him? 

There is a photographer in every bush, going about like a 
roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. 

iv 

“ Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as litde as my bed.” 

This is from the evening hymn which all respeftable children 
are taught. It sounds well, but it is immoral. 

Our own death is a premium which we muft pay for the far 
greater benefit we have derived from the faft that so many 
people have not only lived but also died before us. For if 
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the old ones had'not in coutse of time gone, there would have 
been no progress; all our civilization is due to the arrangement 
whereby no man shall live for ever, and to this huge mass of 
advantage we mu§t each contribute our mite; that is to say, 
when our turn comes we too muft die. The hardship is that 
interested persons should be able to scare us into thinking 
the change we call death to 1 e the desperate business v hich 
they make it out to be. There s no hardship in having to £ offer 
that change. 

Bishop Ken, however, goes coo far. Undesirable, of co irse, 
death muSt always be to those who are fairly well off, bui it is 
undesirable that any living b ing should live in habitus t in¬ 
difference to death. The ir diference should be kepi for 
worthy occasions, and even thi n, though death be gladly fuced, 
it is not healthy that it should be faced as though it were a 
mere undressing and going to bed. 



XIV. HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY 


PREFACE TO VOL. II * 

3 n indexing this volume, as with VOLS. I 

and IV which are already indexed and as, no doubt, will 
be the case with any that I may live to index later, I am 
alarmed at the triviality of many of these notes, the in¬ 
eptitude of many and the obvious untenableness of many that 
I should have done much better to destroy. 

Elmsley, in one of his letters to Dr. Butler, says that an author 
is the worst person to put one of his own works through the 
press {Life of Dr. Sutler, chap. 7). It seems to me that he is the 
worst person also to make seleftions from his own notes or 
indeed even, in my case, to write them. I cannot help it. 
They grew as, with little disturbance, they now Stand; they 
are not meant for publication; the bad ones serve as bread for 
the jam of the good ones; it was less trouble to let them go than 
to think whether they ought not to be destroyed. The retort, 
however, is obvious; no thinking should have been required 
in respeft of many-a glance should have consigned them to the 
waSte-paper basket. I know it and I know that many a one of 
those who look over these books-for that they will be looked 
over by not a few I doubt not-will think me to have been a 
greater fool than I probably was. I cannot help it. I have at 
any rate the consolation of also knowing that, however much 
I may have irritated, displeased, or disappointed them, they 
will not be able to tell me so; and I think that, to some, such 
a record of passing moods and thoughts good, bad, and indiffer¬ 
ent will be more valuable as throwing light upon the period to 
which it relates than it would have been if it had been edited 
with greater judgment. 

Besides, vols. i and iv being already bound, I should not 
have enough to form vols. ii and in if I cut out all those that 
ought to be cut out. [June 1898.] 
p.s. If I had re-read my preface to vol. iv, I need not have 
written the above. 
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I 

WASTE-PAPER BASKETS 

Every one should keep a mental waSle-paper basket and 
the older he grows the more tlrings he will consign to it-torn 
up to irrecoverable tatters. 

FLIES IN TF E MILK-JUG 

Saving scraps is like picking flies out of the milk-jug. We 
do not mind doing this, I suf pose, because we feel sure the 
flies will never want to borro-% money off us. We do not feel 
so sure about anything much 'digger than a fly. If it we 'e a 
mouse that had got into the mi k-jug, we should call the a t at 
once. 


MT TH( UGHTS 

They are like persons met upt in a journey; I think them very 
agreeable at firft but soon find, as a rule, that I am tired of 
them. 


OUR IDEAS 

They are for the moSt part like bad sixpences and we spend 
our lives in trying to pass them on one another. 

CAT-IDEAS AND MOUSE-IDEAS 

We can never get rid of mouse-ideas completely, they keep 
turning up again and again, and nibble, nibble-no matter 
how often we drive them off. The beSt way to keep them down 
is to have a few good Strong cat-ideas which will embrace them 
and ensure their not reappearing till they do so in another shape. 

INCOHERENCY OF NEW IDEAS 

An idea muSl not be condemned for being a little shy and 
incoherent; all new ideas are shy when introduced firSt among 
our old ones. We should have patience and see whether the 
incoherency is likely to wear off or to wear on, in which latter 
case the sooner we get rid of them the better. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR THE DEVIL 

It muft be remembered that we have only heard one side of 
the case. God has written all the books. 

HALLELUJAH 

When we exclaim so triumphantly “Halleluiah! for the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth ” we only mean that we think 
no small beer of ourselves, that our God is a much greater 
God than any one else’s God, that he was our father’s God 
before us, and that it is all right, respeftable, and as it should be. 

HATING 

It does not matter much what a man hates provided he hates 
something. 

HAMLET, DON QUIXOTE, MR. PICKWICK, AND OTHERS 

The great charafters of fiftion live as truly as the memories 
of dead men. For the life after death it is not necessary that 
a man or woman should have lived. 

REPUTATION 

The evil that men do lives after them. Yes, and a good deal 
of the evil that they never did as well. 

SCIENCE AND BUSINESS 

The be§t class of scientific mind is the same as the be^ class 
of business mind. The great desideratum in either case is to 
know how much evidence is enough to warrant aftion. It is 
as unbusiness-like to want too much evidence before buying or 
selling as to be content with too little. The same kind of 
qualities are wanted in either case. The difference is that if the 
business man makes a mistake, he commonly has to suffer for it, 
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whereas it is rarely that scientific blundering, so long as it is 
confined to theory, entails loss on the blunderer. On the 
contrary it very often brings him fame, money, and a pension. 
Hence the business man, if he is a good one, will take greiter 
care not to overdo or underdc things than the scientific i lan 
can reasonably be expeded to i ake. 

SCIEN nsTS 

There are two classes, those «rho want to know and do oot 
care whether others think thej know or not, and those ^«^ho 
do not much care about know ng but care very greatly at out 
being reputed as knowing. 

SCIENTIFIC TERMINOLOGY 

This is the Scylla’s cave whi< h men of science are prepai'ing 
for themselves to be able to pounce out upon us from it, and 
into which we cannot penetrate. 

SCIENTISTS AND DRAPERS 

Why should the botanist, geologist, or other-iSt give himself 
such airs over the draper’s assistant? Is it because he names his 
plants or specimens with Latin names and divides them into 
genera and species, whereas the draper does not formulate his 
classifications, or at any rate only uses his mother tongue 
when he does? Yet how like the subdivisions of textile life 
are to those of the animal and vegetable kingdoms! A few 
great families-cotton, linen, hempen, woollen, silk, mohair, 
alpaca-into what an infinite variety of genera and species do 
not these great families subdivide themselves? And does it 
take less labour, with less intelligence, to master all these and 
to acquire familiarity with their various habits, habitats, and 
prices than it does to mafter the details of any other great 
branch of science? I do not know. But when I think of Shool- 
bred’s on the one hand and, say, the ornithological colledHons 
of the British Museum upon the other, I feel as though it would 
take me less trouble to master the second than the &cSt. 
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MEN OF SCIENCE 

If they are worthy of the name they are indeed about God’s 
path and about liis bed and spying out all his ways. 

SPARKS 

Everything matters more than we think it does, and, at the 
same time, nothing matters so much as we think it does. The 
merest spark may set all Europe in a blaze, but though all 
Europe be set in a blaze twenty times over, the world will wag 
itself right again. 

DUMB-BELLS 

I regard them with suspicion as academic. 

PURGATORY 

Time is the only true purgatory. 

GREATNESS 

He is greatest who is moSt often in men’s good thoughts. 

THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES 

There is only one thing vainer and that is the having no 
wishes. 

Jones’s conscience 

He said he had not much conscience, and what little he had 
was guilty. 

NIHILISM 

The Nihilists do not believe in nothing; they only believe 
in nothing that does not commend itself to themselves; that is, 
they win not allow that anything may be beyond their compre¬ 
hension. As their comprehension is not great their creed is, 
after all, very nearly nihil. 
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ON BREAKING HABITS 

To begin knocking off the habit in the morning, then the 
afternoon as well, and, finally, the evening too is better than to 
begin cutting it off in the eveniig and then go on to the af er- 
noon and morning. I speak from experience as regards sm )k- 
ing and can say that when one i omes to within an hour or i wo 
of smoke-time one begins to be impatient for it, whereas tl ere 
will be no impatience after the time for knocking off has b ien 
confirmed as a habit. 


DC 3S 

The great pleasure of a dog s that you may make a foo of 
yourself with him and not onh will he not scold you, but he 
wiU make a fool of himself too. 


FUTURE AND PAST 

The Will-be and the Has-been touch us more nearly than the 
Is. So we are more tender towards children and old people 
than to those who are in the prime of life. 


NATURE 

As the word is now commonly used it excludes nature’s 
most interesting productions-the works of man. Nature is 
usually taken to mean mountains,rivers, clouds, and undomeSti- 
cated animals and plants. I am not indifferent to this half of 
nature, but it interests me much less than the other half. 


LUCKY AND UNLUCKY 

People are lucky and unlucky not according to what they 
get absolutely, but according to the ratio between what they 
get and what they have been led to exped. 
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DEFINITIONS 

i 

As, no matter what cunning S3^em of checks we devise, we 
mu§t in the end tru§t some one whom we do not check, but to 
whom we give unreserved confidence, so there is a point at 
which the understanding and mental processes muSl be taken 
as understood without further question or definition in words. 
And I should say that this point should be fixed pretty early 
in the discussion. 

ii 

There is one class of mind that loves to lean on rules and 
definitions, and another that discards them as far as possible, 
A faddist will generally ask for a definition of faddism, and one 
who is not a faddist will be impatient of being asked to give one. 

Ill 

A definition is the enclosing a wilderness of idea within a 
wall of words. 

iv 

Definitions are a kind of scratching and generally leave a 
sore place more sore than it was before. 

V 

As Love is too young to know what conscience is, so Truth 
and Genius are too old to know what definition is. 

MONEY 

It has such an inherent power to run itself clear of taint that 
human ingenuity cannot devise the means of making it work 
permanent mischief, any more than means can be found of tor¬ 
turing people beyond what they can bear. Even if a man 
founds a College of Technical Inftruftion, the chances are ten 
to one that no one will be taught anything and that it will have 
been pra«^cally left to a number of excellent professors who will 
know very well what to do with it. 
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WIT 

Thete is no Professor of Wit at either University. Surely 
they might as reasonably have a professor of wit as of poetry. 

OXFORD ANE CAMBRIDGE 

The dons are too busy educating the young men to be {.ble 
to teach them anything. 

COOk-ING 

There is a higher average o:’ good cooking at Oxford ind 
Cambridge than elsewhere. 1 he cooking is better than the 
curriculum. But there is no C lair of Cookery, it is taughi by 
apprenticeship in the kitchens. 

PERSEUS AND ST. GEORGE 

These dragon-slayers did not take lessons in dragon-slaying, 
nor do leaders of forlorn hopes generally rehearse their parts 
beforehand. Small things m^y be rehearsed, but the greatest 
are always do-or-die, neck-or-nothing matters. 

SPECIALISM AND GENERALISM 

Woe to the specialist who is not a pretty fair generalist, and 
woe to the generalist who is not also a bit of a specialist. 

SILENCE AND TACT 

Silence is not always tad and it is tad that is golden, not 
silence. 

TRUTH-TELLERS 

Professional truth-tellers may be trusted to profess that they 
are telling the truth. 
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STREET PREACHERS 

These are the costermongers and barrow men of the re¬ 
ligious world. 

PROVIDENCE AND OTHELLO 

Providence, in making the rain fall also upon the sea, was 
like the man who, when he was to play Othello, muSt needs 
black himself all over. 

PROVIDENCE AND IMPROVIDENCE 

i 

We should no longer say: Put your truSl in Providence, but 
in Improvidence, for this is what we mean. 

ii 

To put one’s truSl in God is only a longer way of saying 
that one will chance it. 

iii 

There is nothing so imprudent or so improvident as over¬ 
prudence or over-providence. 


EPIPHANY 

If Providence could be seen at all, he would probably turn 
out to be a very disappointing person-a little wizened old 
gentleman with a cold in his head, a red nose, and a comforter 
round his neck, whistling o’er the furrow’d land or crooning 
to himself as he goes aimlessly along the Streets, poking his 
way about and loitering continually at shop-windows and 
second-hand book-Stalls. 


FORTUNE 

Like Wisdom, Fortune crieth in the Streets, and no man 
regardeth. There is not an advertisement supplement to the 
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Times-nzy, hardly a half sheet of newspaper that comes into a 
house wrapping up this or that, but it gives information which 
would make a man’s fortune, if he could only spot it and detect 
the one paragraph that worild do this among the ninety-nine 
which would wreck him if he liad anything to do with them. 


GOLD-'vflNES 

Gold is not found in quartz alone; its richest lodes an in 
the eyes and ears of the public but these are harder to W' »rk 
and to prospeft than any quart; vein. 


THINGS AI .T> PURSES 

Everything is like a purse-*here may be money in it, ;ind 
we can generally say by the feel of it whether there is or is not. 
Sometimes, however, we muSt rurn it inside out before we can 
be quite sure whether there is anything in it or no. When I 
have turned a proposition inside out, put it to Stand on its 
head, and shaken it, I have often been surprised to find how 
much came out of it. 


SOLOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY 

But, in the first place, the lilies do toil and spin after their own 
fashion, and, in the next, it was not desirable that Solomon 
should be dressed like a lily of the valley. 


david’s teachers 

David said he had more understanding than his teachers. 
If his teachers were anything like mine this need not imply 
much understanding on David’s part. And if his teachers 
did not know more than the Psalms-it is absurd. It is merely 
swagger, like the German Emperor. [1897.] 
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S. MICHAEL 

He contended with the Devil about the body of Moses Now, 
I do not believe that any reasonable person would contend 
about the body of Moses with the Devil or with any one else. 

ONE FORM OF FAILURE 

From a worldly point of view there is no mistake so great as 
that of being always right. 


ANDROMEDA 

The dragon was never in better health and spirits than on 
the morning when Perseus came down upon him. It is said 
that Andromeda told Perseus she had been thinking how re¬ 
markably well he was looking. He had got up quite in his 
usual health-and so on. 

When I said this to Ballard [a fellow art-Student at Heather- 
ley’s] and that other thing which I said about Andromeda in 
Ufe and Habit, he remarked that he wished it had been so in 
the poets. 

I looked at him. “ Ballard,” f said, “ I also am ‘ the poets.’ ” 

SELF-CONFIDENCE 

Nothing is ever any good unless it is thwarted with self- 
diSlruSl though in the main self-confident. 


WANDERING 

When the inclination is not obvious, the mind meanders, 
or maunders, as a Stream in a flat meadow. 

' “ So, again, it is said that when Andromeda and Perseus had travelled 
but a little way from the rock where Andromeda had so long been chained, 
she began upbraiding him with the loss of her dragon who, on the whole, 
she said, had been very good to her. The only things we really hate are 
unhuniliar things.” Life and Habit, chapter 8. 
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POVERTY 

I shun it because I have found it so apt to become contagious; 
but I fancy my constitution is more seasoned againSt it now than 
formerly. I hope that what I have gone through may luive 
made me immune. 


PEDALS OP DRONES 

The discords of every age a ce rendered possible by be ng 
taken on a drone or pedal of cant, common form, and c m- 
ventionality. This drone is, as it were, the flour and suet of 
a plum pudding. 

EVASIVE NATURE 

She is one long This-way-'.nd-it-isness and, at the same 
time, That-way-and-it-isn’mess She flies so like a snipe that 
she is hard to hit. 

FASHION 

Fashion is like God, man cannot see it in its holy of holies 
and live. And it is, like God, increate, springing out of 
nothing, yet the maker of aM things-ever changing yet the 
same yefterday, to-day, and for ever. 

DOCTORS AND CLERGYMEN 

A physician’s physiology has much the same relation to his 
power of healing as a cleric’s divinity has to his power of 
influencing condud. 


GOD IS LOVE 

I dare say. But what a mischievous devil Love is I 

COMMON CHORDS 

If Man is the tonic and God the dominant, the Devil is 
certainly the sub-dominant and Woman is the relative minor^ 
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GOD AND THE DEVIL 

God and the Devil are an effort after specialization and 
division of labour. 

SEX 

The sexes are the firft, or are among the fir^l great experi¬ 
ments in the social subdivision of labour. 

WOMEN 

If you choose to insist on the analogies and points of resem¬ 
blance between men and women, they are so great that the 
differences seem indeed small. If, on the other hand, you are 
in a mood for emphasizing the points of difference, you can 
show that men and women have hardly anything in common. 
And so with anything: if a man wants to make a case he can 
generally find a way of doing so. 

OFFERS OF MARRIAGE 

Women sometimes say that they have had no offers, and 
only wish that some one had ever proposed to them. This is 
not the right way to put it. What they should say is that 
though, like all women, they have been proposing to men all 
their lives, yet they grieve to remember that they have been 
invariably refused. 

MARRIAGE 

i 

The question of marriage or non-marriage is only the ques¬ 
tion of whether it is better to be spoiled one way or another. 

ii 

In matrimony, to hesitate is sometimes to be saved. 

iii 

Inoculation, or a hair of the dog that is going to bite you- 
this principle should be introduced in respeft of marriage and 
speculation. 
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LIFE AND LOVE 

To live is like to love-all reason is againSl it, and all healthy 
inftin£t for it. 


THE BASI > OF LIFE 

We may say what we will, b it Life is, au jond^ sensual. 

WOMAN UFFRAGE 

I will vote for it when won en have left off making a n >ise 
in the reading-room of the Br tish Museum, when they 1 < ave 
oflF wearing high head-dresses \ \ the pit of a theatre, and v hen 
I have seen as many as twelve women in all catch hold of the 
Strap or bar on getting into an omnibus. 


MANNERS MAKYTH MAN 

Yes, but they make woman Still more. 


WOMEN AND RELIGION 

It has been said that all sensible men are of the same religion 
and that no sensible man ever says what that religion is. So 
all sensible men are of the same opinion about women and no 
sensible man ever says what that opinion is. 


HAPPINESS 

Behold and see if there be any happiness like imto the happi¬ 
ness of the devils when they found themselves caft out of Maty 
Magdalene. 


SORROW WITHIN SORROW 

He was in reality damned glad; he told people he was sorry 
he was not more sorry, and here began the first genuine sorrow^ 
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for he was really sorry that people woiild not believe he was 
sorry that he was not more sorry. 

GOING AWAY 

I can generally bear the separation, but I don’t like the leave- 
taking. 
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TITLES 

GOOD TITLE SHOULD AIM AT MAKING WHAT 
/\ follows as far as possible superfluous to those who know 
j \ anything of the subject. 

“ THE ANCriNT MARINER ” 

This poem would not have -iiken so well if it had been (ailed 
“ The Old Sailor,” so that V ardour Street has its uses. 

FOR UNWRITTEN AR 'ICLES, ESSAYS, STORIES 

The Art of Quarrelling. 

Christian Death-beds. 

The Book of Babes and Sucklings. 

Literary Struldbrugs. 

The Life of the World to C ome. 

The Limits of Good Faith. 

Art, Money, and Religion. 

The Third Class Excursion Train, or Steam-boat, as the 
Church of the Future. 

The Utter Speculation invplved in much of the good advice 
that is commonly given-as never to sell a reversion, etc. 

Trafts for Children, warning them againSl the virtues of 
their elders. 

Making Ready for Death as a Means of Prolonging Life. 

An Essay concerning Human Misunderstanding. So 
McCulloch [a fellow art-Student at Heatherley’s, a very fine 
draughtsman] used to say that he drew a great many lines and 
saved the beSt of them. Illusion, mistake, aftion taken in the 
dark-these are among the main sources of our progress. 

The Elements of Immorality for the Use of Earnest School¬ 
masters. 

Family Prayers: A series of perfe£tly plain and sensible 
ones asking for what people really do want without any kind of 
humbug. 

A Penitential Psalm as David would have written it if he 
had been reading Herbert Spencer. 
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A Few Little Crows which I have to pick with various people. 

The Scylla of Atheism and the Charybdis of Christianity. 

The Battle of the Prigs and Blackguards. 

That Good may Come. 

The Marriage of Inconvenience. 

The Judicious Separation. 

Fooling Around. 

Higgledy-Piggledy. 

The Diseases and Ordinary Causes of Mortality among 
Friendships. 

The finding a lot of old photographs at Herculaneum or 
Thebes; and they should turn out to be of no interest. 

On the points of resemblance and difference between the 
dropping off of leaves from a tree and the dropping off of 
gueSts from a dinner or a concert. 

The Sense of Touch: An essay showing that all the senses 
resolve themselves ultimately into a sense of touch, and that 
eating is touch carried to the bitter end. So there is but one 
sense-touch-and the amoeba has it. When I look upon the 
foraminifera I look upon myself. 

The China Shepherdess with Lamb on public-house chim¬ 
ney-pieces in England as againft the Virgin with Child in 
Italy. 

For a Medical pamphlet: Cant as a means of Prolonging 
Life. 

For an Art book: The Complete Pot-boiler; or what to 
paint and how to paint it, with illustrations reproduced from 
contemporary exhibitions and explanatory notes. 

For a Pifhire: St. Francis preaching to Silenus. Fra 
Angelico and Rubens might collaborate to produce this 
pifhire. 

The Happy Mistress. Fifteen mistresses apply for three 
cooks and the mistress who thought herself nobody is chosen 
by the beautiful and accomplished cook. 

The Complete Drunkard. He would not give money to 
sober people, he said they would only eat it and send their 
children to school with it. 

The Contented Porpoise. It knew it was to be Stuffed and 
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set up in a glass case after death, and looked forward to this as 
to a life of endless happiness. 

The Flying Balance. The gho§t of an old cashier haunts 
a ledger, so that the books always refuse to balance by the sum 
of, say, 15J. ixd. No matter how many accountants are 
called in, year after year the same error always turns up; 
sometimes they think they ha\ e it right and it turns out t' lere 
was a mistake, so the old errc r reappears. At laSl a son and 
heir is born, and at some feSl. vrities the old cashier’s nan e is 
mentioned with honour. Thi; lays his ghoSt. Next mori ing 
the books are found correct an 1 remain so. 

A Dialogue between Isaac and Ishmael on the night hat 
Isaac came down from the n ountain with his father. The 
rebellious Ishmael tries to Stir up Isaac, and that good yo ing 
man explains the righteousne s of the transaction-witl out 
much effect. 

Bad Habits: on the dropping them gradually, as one leaves 
off requiring them, on the evolution principle. 

A Story about a Freethinking Father who has an illegitimate 
son which he considers the proper thing; he finds this son 
taking to immoral ways, e.g., he turns CliriSlian, becomes a 
clergyman, and insists on marrying. 

For a Ballad: Two sets of rooms in some almshouses at 
Cobham near Gravesend have an inscription Slating that they 
belong to “ the Hundred of Hoo in the Isle of Grain.” These 
words would make a lovely refrain for a ballad. 

A Story about a man who suffered from atrophy of the purse, 
or atrophy of the opinions; but whatever the disease some 
plausible Latin, or imitation-Latin name muSl be found for it 
and also some cure. 

A Fairy Story modelled on the Ugly Duckling of Hans 
Andersen about a bumptious boy whom all the nice boys 
hated. He finds out that he was really at laSl caressed by the 
Huxleys and Tyndalls as one of themselves. 

A collection of the letters of people who have committed 
suicide; and also of people who only threaten to do so. The 
first may be got abundantly from reports of coroners’ inqueSts, 
the second would be harder to come by. 
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The Strudure and Comparative Anatomy of Fads, Fancies, 
and Theories; showing, moreover, that men and women exist 
only as the organs and tools of the ideas that dominate them; 
it is the fad that is alone living. 

An Astronomical Speculation: Each fixed Star has a separate 
god whose body is his own particular solar system, and these 
gods know each other, move about among each other as we 
do, laugh at each other, and critici2e one another’s work. Write 
some of their discourses with and about one another. 

IMAGINARY WORLDS 

A world exaftly, to the minutest detail, a duplicate of our 
own, but as we shall be five hundred, or from that to twenty 
thousand, years hence. Let there be also another world, a 
duplicate of what we were five hundred to twenty thousand 
years ago. There should be many worlds of each kind at 
different dates behind us and ahead of us. 

I send a visitor from a world ahead of us to a world behind 
us, after which he comes to us, and so we learn what happened 
in the Homeric age. My visitor will not tell me what has 
happened in his own world sincf, the time corresponding to the 
present moment in our world, because the knowledge of the 
future would be not only fatal to ourselves but would upset 
the similarity between the two worlds, so they would be no 
longer able to refer to us for information on any point of 
history from the moment of the introdudion of the disturbing 
element. 

When they are in doubt about a point in their paSt history 
that we have not yet reached they make preparation and fore¬ 
cast its occurrence in our world as we foretell eclipses and tran¬ 
sits of Venus, and all their moSt accomplished historians 
investigate it; but if the conditions for observation have been 
unfavourable, or if they postpone consideration of the point 
till the time of its happening here has gone by, then they muSt 
wait for many years till the same combination occurs in some 
other world. Thus they say, “ The next beheading of King 
Charles i will be in Aid. b. x. 231'j ”-or whatever the name of 
the Star may be— “ on such and such a day of such and such a 
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year, and there will not be another in the lifetime of any man 
now living,” or there will, in such and such a ftar, as the case 
may be. 

Communication with a world twenty thousand years ahead 
of us might ruin the human race as effefhially as if we had fillen 
into the sun. It would be to- > wide a cross. The peop e in 
my supposed world know this ind if, for any reason, they want 
to kill a civilization, Stuff it anc put it into a museum, the} tell 
it something that is too much ahead of its other ideas, s( me- 
thing that travels faster than th mght, thus setting an avala iche 
of new ideas tumbling in upon it and utterly destroying e^ ery- 
thing. Sometimes they mere y introduce a little poisoj ous 
microbe of thought which the cells in the world where it is 
introduced do not know how to deal with-some such i rifle 
as that two and two make sev ;n, or that you can weigh ime 
in scales by the pound; a sin^ le such microbe of knowL ;dge 
placed in the brain of a fitting subjed would breed like vild 
fire and kill all that came in contaft with it. 

And so on. 


AN IDYLL 

I knew a South Italian of the old Greek blood whose siSler 
told him when he was a boy that he had eyes like a cow. 

Raging with despair and grief he haunted the fountains and 
looked into the mirror of their waters. “ Are my eyes,” he 
asked himself with horror, “ are they really like the eyes of a 
cow? ” “ Alasl ” he was compelled to answer, “ they are only 
too sadly, sadly like them.” 

And he asked those of his playmates whom he be§l knew 
and trusted whether it was indeed true that his eyes were like 
the eyes of a cow, but he got no comfort from any of them, for 
they one and all laughed at him and said that they were not 
only like, but very like. Then grief consumed his soul, and 
he could eat no food, till one day the loveliest girl in the place 
said to him: 

“ Gaetano, my grandmother is ill and cannot get her fire¬ 
wood; come with me to the bosco this evening and help me 
to bring her a load or two, will you? ” 

And he said he would go. 
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So when the sun was well down and the cool night air was 
sauntering under the chestnuts, the pair sat together cheek to 
cheek and with their arms round each other’s waiSts. 

“ O Gaetano,” she exclaimed, “ I do love you so very dearly. 
When you look at me your eyes are like-they are like the eyes ” 
-here she faltered a little-“ the eyes of a cow.” 

Thenceforward he cared not. . . . 

And so on. 


A DIVORCE NOVELETTE 

The hero and heroine are engaged against their wishes. 
They like one another very well but each is in love with some 
one else; nevertheless, under an uncle’s will, they forfeit large 
property unless they marry one another, so they get married, 
making no secret to one another that they dislike it very much. 

On the evening of their wedding day they broach the sub- 
jeft that has long been nearest to their hearts-the possibility 
of being divorced. They discuss it tearfully, but the obstacles 
seem insuperable. Nevertheless they agree that faint heart 
never yet got rid of fair lady, “ None but the brave,” exclaims 
the husband, “ deserve to lose the fair,” and they plight their 
most solemn vows that they will henceforth live but for the 
objeft of getting divorced from one another. 

But the course of true divorce never did run smooth, and 
the plot turns upon the difficulties that meet them and how 
they try to overcome them. At one time they seem almost 
certain of success, but the cup is dashed from their lips and is 
farther off than ever. 

At last an opportunity occurs in an unlooked-for manner. 
They are divorced and live happily apart ever afterwards. 

THE MORAL PAINTER 
A TALE OF DOUBLE PERSONALITY 

Once upon a time there was a painter who divided his life 
into two halves; in the one half he painted pot-boilers for the 
market, setting every consideration aside except that of doing 
for his master, the public, something for which he could get 
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paid the money on which he lived. He was great at floods 
and never looked at nature except in order to see what would 
make moSl show with lea§t ejmense. On the whole he found 
nothing so cheap to make and easy to sell as veiled heads. 

The other hafiF of his time lie ftudied and painted wit! the 
sincerity of Giovanni Bellini, Rembrandt, Holbein, or De 
Hooghe. He was then his own master and thought oajr of 
doing his work as well as he could, regardless of whether it 
would bring him anything bi.t debt and abuse or not. He 
gave his beSt without receivin ; so much as thanks. 

He avoided the temptation of telling either half abou the 
other. 

TWO \. RITERS 

One left little or nothing about himself and the vorld 
complained that it was puzzl ;d. Another, mindful of this, 
left copious details about himself, whereon the world said that 
it was even more puzzled about him than about the man who 
had left nothing, till presently it found out that it was also 
bored, and troubled itself no more about either. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF HELIGOLAND 

The Archbishop of Heligoland believes his faith, and it 
makes him so unhappy that he finds it impossible to advise 
any one to accept it. He summons the Devil, makes a compaft 
with him and is relieved by being made to see that there was 
nothing in it-whereon he is very good and happy and leads 
a most beneficent life, but is haimted by the thought that on 
his death the Devil will claim his bond. This terror grows 
greater and greater, and he determines to see the Devil again. 

The upshot of it all is that the Devil turns out to have been 
Christ who has a dual life and appears sometimes as Christ and 
sometimes as the Devil.^ 

^ Butler gave this as a subject to Mr. E. P. Larken who made it into a 
short aory entitled “ The Priest’s Bargain,"’ which appeared in the PaB 
MaU Magaziney May 1897. 
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XVI. WRITTEN SKETCHES 


LITERARY SKETCH-BOOKS 

T he true writer will stop everywhere 

and anywhere to put down his notes, as the true painter 
wiU Stop everywhere and anywhere to sketch. 

I do not see why an author should not have a sale 
of literary sketches, each one short, slight, and capable of being 
framed and glazed in small compass. They would make 
excellent library decorations and ought to fetch as much as 
an artist’s sketches. They might be cut up in suitable lots, if 
the fashion were once set, and many a man might be making 
provision for his family at odd times with his notes as an artist 
does with his sketches. 


LONDON 

If I were asked what part of London I was moSt identified 
with after Clifford’s Inn itself, I should say Fetter Lane- 
every part of it. JuSt by the Record Office is one of the places 
where I am especially prone to get ideas; so also is the other 
end, about the butcher’s shop near Holborn. The reason in 
both cases is the same, namely, that I have about had time to 
settle down to reflexion after leaving, on the one hand, my 
rooms in Clifford’s Inn and, on the other, Jones’s rooms in 
Barnard’s Inn where I usually spend the evening. The subjeft 
which has occupied my mind during the day being approached 
anew after an interval and a shake, some fresh idea in connec¬ 
tion with it often Strikes me. But long before I knew Jones, 
Fetter Lane was always a Street which I was more in than per¬ 
haps any other in London. Leather Lane, the road through 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields to the Museum, the Embankment, Fleet 
Street, the Strand, and Charing Cross come next. 


A Clifford’s inn euphemism 

People when they want to get rid of their cats, and do not 
like k^ing them, bring them to the garden of Clifford’s Inn, 
drop them there and go away. In spite of all that is said about 
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cats being able to find their way so wonderfully, they seldom 
do find it, and once in QifFord’s Inn the cat generally remains 
there. The technical word among the laundresses in the inn 
for this is, “ losing ” a cat: 

“ Poor thing, poor thing,” S£id one old woman to me a few 
days ago, “ it’s got no fur on its head at all, and no doubt th it’s 
why the people she lived with 1 d§1 her.” 


LONDOr TREES 

They are making a great out* ry about the ventilators on the 
Thames Embankment, ju§t as i ley made a great outcry ab )ut 
the Griffin in Fleet Street. [5 ee Alps and SanCiuaries, In ro- 
duftion.] They say the ventil. tors have spoiled the Thanes 
Embankment. They do not spoil it half so much as the 
Statues do-indeed, I do not se* that they spoil it at all. The 
trees that are planted everywheie are, or will be, a more serious 
nuisance. Trees are all very well where there is plenty of room, 
otherwise they are a mistake; they keep in the moisture, exclude 
light and air, and their roots disturb foundations; moSt of our 
London Squares would look much better if the trees were 
thinned. I should like to cut? down all the plane trees in the 
garden of Clifford’s Inn and leave only the others. 


WHAT I SAID TO THE MILKMAN 

One afternoon I heard a knock at the door and found it was 
the milkman. Mrs. DoncaSter [his laundress] was not there, so 
I took in the milk myself. The milkman is a very nice man, and, 
by way of making himself pleasant, said, rather complainingly, 
that the weather kept very dry. 

I looked at him significantly and said: “ Ah, yes, of course 
for your business you mu§t find it very inconvenient,” and 
laughed. 

He saw he had been caught and laughed too. It was a very 
old joke, but he had not expected it at that particular moment, 
and on the top of such an innocent remark. 
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THE RETURN OF THE JEWS TO PALESTINE 

A man called on me la§l week and proposed gravely that I 
should write a book upon an idea which had occurred to a 
friend of his, a Jew living in New Bond Street. It was a plan 
requiring the co-operation of a brilliant writer and that was 
why he had come to me. If only I would help, the return of 
the Jews to Palestine would be rendered certain and easy. 
There was no trouble about the poor Jews, he knew how he 
could get them back at any time; the difficulty lay with the 
Rothschilds, the Oppenheims, and such; with my assistance, 
however, the thing could be done. 

I am afraid I was rude enough to decline to go into the 
scheme on the ground that I did not care twopence whether 
the Rothschilds and Oppenheims went back to Palestine or not. 
This was felt to be an obstacle; but then he began to try and 
make me care, whereupon, of course, I had to get rid of him. 
[1883.] 

THE GREAT BEAr’s BARLEY-WATER 

Last night Jones was walking down with me from Staple 
Inn to Clifford’s Inn, about 10 o’clock, and we saw the Great 
Bear Standing upright on the tip of his tail which was coming 
out of a chimney pot. Jones said it wanted attending to. I 
said: 

“ Yes, but to attend to it properly we ought to sit up with it 
all night, and if the Great Bear thinks that I am going to sit 
by his bed-side and give him a spoonful of barley-water every 
ten minutes, he will find himself much mistaken.” [1892.] 

THE COCK TAVERN 

I went into Fleet Street one Sunday morning laSt November 
[1882] with my camera lucida to see whether I should like to 
make a sketch of the gap made by the demolition of the Cock 
Tavern. It was rather pretty, with an old roof or two behind 
and scaffolding about and torn paper hanging to an exposed 
party-wall and old fireplaces and so on, but it was not very 
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much out of the way. Still I would have taken it if it had not 
been the Cock. I thought of all the trash that has been written 
about it and of Tennyson’s plump head-waiter (who by the way 
used to swear that he did not know Tennyson and that Tenny¬ 
son never did resort to the Cock) and I said to myself: 

“ No-you may go. I will p) it out no hand to save you.' ’ 


MYSELF IN D )WIE’S SHOP 

I always buy ready-made be ots and insist on taking tl Dse 
which the shopman says are m ich too large for me. By his 
means I keep free from corns, b it I have a great deal of troi ble 
generally with the shopman. . had got on a pair once wl ich 
I thought would do, and the .hopman said for the thirc or 
fourth time: 

“ But really, sir, these boots ire much too large for you ” 

I turned to him and said raiher Sternly, “ Now, you made 
that remark before.” 

There was nothing in it, but all at once I became aware that 
I was being watched, and, looking up, saw a middle-aged 
gentleman eyeing the whole proceedings with much amuse¬ 
ment. He was quite polite bwt he was obviously exceedingly 
amused. I can hardly tell why, nor why I should put such a 
trifle down, but somehow or other an impression was made 
upon me by the affair quite out of proportion to that usually 
produced by so small a matter. 


MY DENTIST 

Mr. Forsyth had been Stopping a tooth for me and then 
talked a little, as he generally does, and asked me if I knew a 
certain distinguished literary man, or rather journalist. I said 
No, and that I did not want to know him. The paper edited 
by the gentleman in question was not to my taSle. I was a 
literary Ishmael, and preferred to remain so. It was my role. 

“ It seems to me,” I continued, “ that if a man will only be 
careful not to write about things that he does not understand, 
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if he will use the tooth-pick freely and the spirit twice a day, 
and come to you again in Oftober, he will get on very well 
without knowing any of the big-wigs.” 

“ The tooth-pick freely ” and ‘‘ the spirit twice a day ” 
being tags of Mr. Forsyth’s, he laughed. 


FURBER THE VIOLIN-MAKER 

From what my cousin [Reginald E. Worsley] and Gogin 
both tell me I am sure that Furber is one of the beSt men we 
have. My cousin did not like to send Hyam to him for a 
violin: he did not think him worthy to have one. Furber 
does not want you to buy a violin unless you can appreciate 
it when you have it. My cousin says of him: 

“ He is generally a little tight on a Saturday afternoon. He 
always speaks the truth, but on Saturday afternoons it comes 
pouring out more.” 

“ His joints [/'.e., the joints of the violins he makes] are the 
closest and neateSl that were ever made.” 

“ He always speaks of the corners of a fiddle; Haweis 
would call them the points. Haweis calls it the neck of a 
fiddle; Furber always the handle.” 

My cousin says he would like to take his violins to bed with 
him. 

Speaking of Strad violins Furber said: “Rough, rough 
linings, but they look as if they grew together.” 

One day my cousin called and Furber, on opening the door, 
before saying “ How do you do? ” or any word of greeting, 
said very quietly: 

“ The dog is dead.” 

My cousin, having said what he thought sufficient, took up 
a violin and played a few notes. Furber evidently did not like 
it. Rose, the dog, was Still unburied; she was laid out in that 
very room. My cousin Slopped. Then Mrs. Furber came in. 

R. E. IF. “ I am very sorry, Mrs. Furber, to hear about 
Rose.” 

Mrs. F. “ Well, yes sir. But I suppose it is all for the beSt.” 

R. jE. if. “ I am afraid you will miss her a great deal.” 
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Mrs. F. “ No doubt we shall, sir; but you see she is only 
gone a little while before us.” 

R. E. W. Oh, Mrs. Furber, I hope a good long while.” 

Mrs. F. (brightening). “ Well, yes sir, I don’t want to go 
iuSl yet, though Mr. Furber does say it is a happy thin^ to 
die.” 

My cousin says that Furbei hardly knows any one by i heir 
real name. He identifies then by some niclmame in cor. sec¬ 
tion with the fiddles they buy from him or get him to re )air, 
or by some personal peculiari' y. 

“ There is one man,” sai< my cousin, “ whom he ;alls 
‘ Diaphragm ’ because he war ted a fiddle made with wh; t he 
called a diaphragm in it. He ! nows Dando and Carrodus and 
Jenny Lind, but hardly any oi e else.” 

“ Who is Dando? ” said I. 

“Why, Dando? Not kno\ Dando? He was Georgf the 
Fourth’s music master, and is now one of the oldest members 
of the profession.” 

WINDOW CLEANING IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM READING-ROOM 

Once a year or so the figures on the Assyrian bas-reliefs 
break adrift and may be seen, with their scaling ladders and all, 
cleaning the outside of the windows in the dome of the reading- 
room. It is very pretty to watch them and they would photo¬ 
graph beautifully. If I live to see them do it again I muSt 
certainly snapshot them. You can see them smoking and 
sparring, and this year they have left a little hole in the window 
above the clock. 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN ITS INFANCY 

I heard a woman in a bus boring her lover about the eleftric 
light. She wanted to know this and that, and the poor lover 
was helpless. Then she said she wanted to know how it was 
regulated. At la§t she settled down by saying that she knew 
it was in its infancy. The word “ infancy ” seemed to have a 
soothing eifedl upon her, for she said no more but, leaning her 
head againft her lover’s shoulder, composed herself to slumber. 
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FIRE 

I was at one the other night and heard a man say: “ That 
corner Stack is alight now quite nicely.” People’s sympathies 
seem generally to be with the fire so long as no one is in danger 
of being burned. 

ADAM AND EVE 

A little boy and a little girl were looking at a pifture of 
Adam and Eve. 

“ Which is Adam and which is Eve? ” said one. 

“ I do not know,” said the other, “ but I could tell if they 
had their clothes on.” 


DOES MAMMA KNOW? 

A father was telling his eldeSt daughter, aged about six, 
that she had a little siSter, and was explaining to her how nice 
it all was. The child said it was delightful and added: 

“ Does Mamma know? Let’s go and tell her.” 

MR. DARWIN IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 

t 

Frank Darwin told me his father was once Standing near the 
hippopotamus cage when a little boy and girl, aged four and 
five, came up. The hippopotamus shut his eyes for a minute. 

“ That bird’s dead,” said the little girl; “ come along.” 

TERBOURG 

Gogin told me that Berg, an impulsive Swede whom he had 
known in Laurens’s Studio in Paris and who painted very well, 
came to London and was taken by an artist friend [Henry 
Scott Tuke, A.R.A.] to the National Gallery where he became 
very enthusiastic about the Terbourgs. They then went for 
a walk and, in Kensington Gore, near one of the entrances to 
Hyde Park or Kensington Gardens, there was an old Irish 
apple-woman sitting with her feet in a basket, smoking a pipe, 
and selling oranges. 
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“ Arranges two a penny, sorr,” said the old woman in a 
general way. 

And Berg, turning to her and throwing out his hands appeal¬ 
ingly, said: 

“ O, madame, avez-vous vu les Terbourgs ? Allez voir les 
Terbourgs.” 

He felt that such a big note had been left out of the lif • of 
any one who had not seen ther i. 


AT DOCTOR ’ COMMONS 

A woman once Slopped m ; at the entrance to Do£l )rs’ 
Commons and said: 

“ If you please, sir, can you :ell me-is this the place tl at I 
came to before? ” 

Not knowing where she had been before I could not tell her. 


THE SACK OF KHARTOUM 

As I was getting out of a bus the conductor said to me in a 
confidential tone: 

“ I say, what does that mean ? ‘ Sack of Khartoum ’ ? 
What does ‘ Sack of Khartoum ’ mean? ” 

“ It means,” said I, “ that they’ve taken Khartoum and 
played hell with it all round.” 

He understood that and thanked me, whereon we parted. 


MISSOLONGHI 

Ballard [a fellow art-Sludent with Butler at Heatherley’s] 
told me that an old governess, some twenty years since, was 
teaching some girls modern geography. One of them did not 
know the name Missolonghi. The old lady wrung her hands. 

“ Why, me dear,” she exclaimed, “ when I was your age I 
could never hear the name mentioned without bursting into 
tears.” 

I should perhaps add that Byron died there. 
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MEMNON 

I saw the driver of the Hampftead bus once, near St. Giles’s 
Church-an old, fat, red-faced man sitting bolt upright on the 
top of his bus in a driving §torm of snow, faSl asleep with a 
huge waterproof over his great-coat which descended with 
sweeping lines on to a tarpaulin. All this rose out of a cloud of 
gleam from the horses. He had a short clay pipe in his mouth 
but, for the moment, he looked juSt like Memnon. 


MANZr THE MODEL 

They had promised him sittings at the Royal Academy and 
then refused him on the ground that his legs were too hairy. 
He complained to Gogin: 

“ Why,” said he, “ I sat at the Slade School for the figure 
only la§t week, and there were five ladies, but not one of them 
told me my legs were too hairy.” 

A SAILOR BOY AND SOME CHICKENS 

A pretty girl in the train had some chirping chickens about 
ten days old in a box labelled “ German egg powders. One 
packet equal to six eggs.” A sailor boy got in at Basingstoke, 
a quiet, reserved youth, well behaved and unusually good- 
looking. By and by the chickens were taken out of the box 
and fed with biscuit on the carriage seat. This thawed the boy 
who, though he fought against it for some time, yielded to 
irresistible fascination and said: 

“ What are they? ” 

“ Chickens,” said the girl. 

“ Will they grow bigger? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Then the boy said with an expression of infinite wonder: 
** And did you hatch them from they powders? ” 

We all laughed till the boy blushed and I was very sorry for 
him. If we had said they had been hatched from the powders 
he would certainly have believed us. 
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GOGIN, THE JAPANESE GENTLEMAN, AND THE DEAD DOG 

Gogin was one day going down Cleveland Street and saw 
an old, lean, careworn man crying over the body of his dog 
which had juSl been run over and killed by the old man’s ()wn 
cart. I have no doubt it was t le dog’s fault, for the man was 
in great distress; as for the dog there it lay all swelled and 1 vid 
where the wheel had gone over it, its eyes protruded from t leir 
sockets and its tongue lolled < 'Ut, but it was dead. The old 
man gazed on it, helplessly w< eping, for some time and i hen 
got a large piece of brown pay er in which he wrapped up the 
body of his favourite; he tied it neatly with a piece of ft ing 
and, placing it in his cart, went homeward with a heavy h( art. 
The day was dull, the gutters vere full of cabbage ftalks ind 
the air resounded with the cry )f coftermongers. 

On this a Japanese gentlerns n, who had watched the s( ene 
lifted up his voice and made tl e byftanders a set oration. He 
was very yellow, had long black hair, gold speftacles, and a 
top hat; he was a typical Japanese, but he spoke English per¬ 
fectly, He said the scene they had all juft witnessed was a very 
sad one and that it ought not to be passed over entirely without 
comment. He explained thaj it was very nice of the good old 
man to be so sorry about his dog and to be so careful of its 
remains and that he and all the byftanders muft sympathize 
with him in his grief, and as the expression of their sympathy, 
both with the man and with the poor dog, he had thought fit, 
with all respeft, to make them his present speech. 

I have not the man’s words but Gogin said they were like 
a Japanese drawing, that is to say, wonderfully charming, and 
showing great knowledge but not done in the leaft after the 
manner in which a European would do them. The byftanders 
ftood open-mouthed and could make nothing of it, but they 
liked it, and the Japanese gentleman liked addressing them. 
When he left off and went away they followed him with their 
eyes, speechless. 
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ST. PANCRAS BELLS 

Gogin lives at 164 EuSton Road, juSt opposite St. Pancras 
Church, and the bells play doleful hymn tunes opposite his 
window which worries him. My St. Dun§lan’s bells near 
Clifford’s Inn play doleful hymn tunes which enter in at my 
window; I not only do not dislike them, but rather like them; 
they are so silly and the bells are out of tune. I never yet was 
annoyed by either bells or Street music except when a loud 
piano organ Strikes up outside the public-house opposite my 
bedroom window after I am in bed and when I am juSt going 
to sleep. However, Jones was at Gogin’s one summer evening 
and the bells Struck up their dingy old burden as usual. The 
tonic bell on which the tune concluded was the moSt Stuffy and 
out of tune. Gogin said it was like the smell of a bug. 

AT EYNSFORD 

I saw a man painting there the other day but passed his work 
without looking at it and sat down to sketch some hundred 
yards off. In course of time he came Strolling round to see 
what I was doing and I, not knowing but what he might paint 
much better than I, was apologetic and said I was not a painter 
by profession. 

“ What are you? ” said he. 

I said I was a writer. 

“ Dear me,” said he. “ Why that’s my line-I’m a writer.” 

I laughed and said I hoped he made it pay better than I did. 
He said it paid very well and asked me where I lived and in 
what neighbourhood my connexion lay. I said I had no con¬ 
nexion but only wrote books. 

“ Oh! I see. You mean you are an author. I’m not an 
author; I didn’t mean that. I paint people’s names up over 
their shops, and that’s what we call being a writer. There isn’t 
a touch on my work as good as any touch on yours.” 

I was gratified by so much modeXy and, on my way back to 
dinner, called to see his work. I am afraid that he was not far 
wrong-it was awful. 
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Omne ignotum pro maffiifieo holds with painters perhaps more 
than elsewhere; we never see a man sketching, or even carry¬ 
ing a paint-box, without rushing to the conclusion that he can 
paint very well. There is no cheaper way of getting a reputa¬ 
tion than that of going abort with easel, paint-box, <;tc., 
provided one can ensure one’s work not being seen. And the 
more traps one carries the cler erer people think one. 


MRS. «CKS 

She and her husband, an r d army sergeant who wa: all 
through the Indian Mutiny, ai; two very remarkable pec ^le; 
they keep a public-house where we often get our beer when out 
for our Sunday walk. She owi s to sixty-seven, I should tl link 
she was a full seventy-five, ar d her husband, say, sixty- ive. 
She is a tall, raw-boned Goth c woman with a Strong family 
likeness to the crooked old crusader who lies in the church 
transept, and one would expert to find her body scrawled over 
with dates ranging from 400 years ago to the present time, 
juSl as the marble figure itself is. She has a great beard and 
moustaches and three projefting teeth in her lower jaw but no 
more in any part of her mouth. She moves slowly and is 
always a little in liquor besides being singularly dirty in her 
person. Her husband is like unto her. 

For all this they are hard-working, industrious people, keep 
no servant, pay cash for everything, are clearly going up rather 
than down in the world, and live well. She always shows us 
what she is going to have for dinner and it is excellent-" And 
I made the Stuffing over night and the gravy first thing this 
morning.” Each time we go we find the house a little more 
done up. She dotes on Mr. Hicks-we never go there without 
her wedding day being referred to. She has earned her own 
living ever since she was ten years old, and lived twenty-nine 
and a half years in the house from which Mr. Hicks married 
her. " I am as happy,” she said, " as the day is long.” She 
dearly loves a joke and a little flirtation. I always say some¬ 
thing perhaps a little impudently broad to her and she hkes it 
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extremely. LaSt time she sailed smilingly out of the room, 
doubtless to tell Mr. Hicks, and came back §lill smiling. 

When we come we find her as though she had lien among 
the pots, but as soon as she has given us our beer, she goes 
upstairs and puts on a cap and a clean apron and washes her 
face-that is to say, she washes a round piece in the middle of 
her face, leaving a great glory of dirt showing all round it. It 
is plain the pair are respedled by the manner in which all who 
come in treat them. 

Last time we were there she said she hoped she should not 
die yet. 

“ You see,” she said, “ I am beginning now to know how to 
live.” 

These were her own words and, considering the circum- 
S^tances under which they were spoken, they are enough to 
Stamp the speaker as a remarkable woman. She has got as 
much from age and loSt as little from youth as woman can well 
do. Nevertheless, to look at, she is like one of the witches in 
Macbeth. 


NEW-LAID EGGS 

When I take my Sunday walks in the country, I try to buy 
a few really new-laid eggs warm from the neSt. At this time 
of the year (January) they are very hard to come by, and I 
have long since invented a sick wife who has implored me to 
get her a few eggs laid not earlier than that self-same morning. 
Of late, as I am getting older, it has become my daughter who 
has juSt had a little baby. This wiU generally draw a new-laid 
egg, if there is one about the place at all. 

At Harrow Weald it has always been my wife who for years 
has been a great sufferer and finds a really new-laid egg the 
one thing she can digeSl in the way of solid food. So I turned 
her on as movingly as I could not long since, and was at la§t 
sold some eggs that were no better than common shop eggs, 
if so good. Next time I went I said my poor wife had been 
made seriously ill by them; it was no good trying to deceive 
her; she could teU a new-laid egg from a bad one as well as 
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any woman in London, and she had such a high temper that 
it was very unpleasant for me when she found herself dis¬ 
appointed. 

“ Ah! sir,” said the landlady, “ but you would not like to 
lose her.” 

“Ma’am,” I replied, “I mu§l not allow my thoughts to 
wander in that direftion. But it’s no use bringing her Sale 
eggs, anyhow.” 


THE EGG THAT HE <I BELONGED TO 

I got some new-laid eggs a fe v Sundays ago. The landL dy 
said they were her own, and ta ked about them a good d' al. 
She pointed to one of them and said: 

“ Now, would you believe it ? The egg that hen belonged 
to laid fifty-three hens running md never Stopped.” 

She called the egg a hen and the hen an egg. One would 
have thought she had been reading L,ife and Habit 


AT ENGLEFIELD GREEN 

As an example of how anything can be made out of anything 
or done with anything by those who want to do it (as I said in 
Life and Habit that a b^ullock can take an eyelash out of its eye 
with its hind-foot-which I saw one of my bullocks in New 
Zealand do), at the Barley Mow, Englefield Green, they have 
a pifture of a horse and dog talking to one another, made 
entirely of butterflies’ wings, and very well and spiritedly done 
too. 

They have another pifture, done in the same way, of a grey¬ 
hound running after a hare, also good but not so good. 


AT ABBEY WOOD 

I heard a man say to another: “ I went to live there juSt 
about the time that beer came down from ^d. to 4d. a pot. 
That will give you an idea when it was.” 
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AT IGHTHAM MOTE 

We took Ightham on one of our Sunday walks about a 
fortnight ago, and Jones and I wanted to go inside over the 
house. 

My cousin said, “ You’d much better not, it will only un¬ 
settle your history.” 

We felt, however, that we had so little history to unsettle 
that we left him outside and went in. 

DR. MANDELL CREIGHTON AND MR. W. S. ROCKSTRO 

“ The Bishop had been reading Mr. Samuel Butler's enchanting 
hook, “ Alps and Sanlfuaries ” and determined to visit some of the 
places there described. We divided our time behveen the Italian lakes 
and the lower slopes of the Alps and explored many mountain sanc¬ 
tuaries. .. . As a result of this journey the Bishop got to know Mr. S. 
Butler. He wrote to tell him the pleasure his books had given us and 
asked him to visit us. After this he came frequently and the Bishop was 
much attracted by his original mind and Hores of out-of-the-way know¬ 
ledge.” (“ The Life and Letters of Dr. Mandell Creighton” by his 
Wife, vol. ii,p. 83.) 

The first time that Dr. Creighton asked me to come down to 
Peterborough in 1894 before he became Bishop of London, I 
was a little doubtful whether to go or not. As usual, I con¬ 
sulted my good clerk, Alfred, who said: 

“ Let me have a look at his letter, sir.” 

I gave him the letter, and he said: 

“ I see, sir, there is a crumb of tobacco in it; I think you 
may go.” 

I went and enjoyed myself very much. I should like to add 
that there are very few men who have ever impressed me so 
profoundly and so favourably as Dr. Creighton. I have often 
seen him since, both at Peterborough and at Fulham, and like 
and admire him moSt cordially.^ 

^ This note is one of those that appeared in the Tiew Quarterly. The 
Hon. Mrs. R. C. Grosvenor did not see it there, but a few years later I 
lent her my copy. She wrote to me 31 St December 191I: 
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I paid my firSl visit to Peterborough at a time when that 
learned musician and incomparable teacher, Mr. W. S. Rockglro, 
was giving me lessons in mediaeval counterpoint; so I par¬ 
ticularly noticed the music at divine service. The hymns were 
very silly, and of the usual Gonnod-Barnby charafter. T1 eir 
numbers were posted up in a fri.me and I saw there were to be 
five, so I called the first Farrin^ don Street, the second Kir g’s 
Cross, the third Gower Street, he fourth Portland Road,; nd 
the fifth Baker Street, those bei ig Stations on my way to R) :k- 
mansworth, where I frequently ro for a walk in the countr} 

In his private chapel at nig it the bishop began his v( rse 
of the psalms always well bcfor; we had done the responsi to 
the preceding verse. It remin led me of what RockStro tad 
said a few weeks earlier to the effedt that a point of imital on 
was always more effedtive if inti educed before the other vo ces 
had finished. I told RockStro at out it and said that the bish( p’s 
inStindt had guided him corredtl r-certainly I found his method 
more satisfadory than if he hid waited tiU we had finis!ed. 
RockStro smiled, and knowing that I was at the time for¬ 
bidden to work, said: 

“ Satan finds some mischief Still for idle brains to do.” 

Talking of RockStro, he scolded me once and said he 
wondered how I could have cfone such a thing as to call Handel 
“ one of the greatest of all musicians,” referring to the great 
chords in Erervhofi. I said that if he would look again at the 
passage he would find I had said not that Handel was “ one of 
the greatest ” but that he was “ the greatest of all musicians,” 
on which he apologized. 

“ The notes are delightful. By the way I ,can add to one. When Mr. 
Butler came to tell me he was going to Slay with Dr. Creighton, he told 
me that Alfred had decided he might go on finding the little flake of 
tobacco in the letter. Then he asked me if I would lend him a prayer- 
book as he thought the bishop’s man ought to find one in his portmanteau 
when he unpacked, the visit being from a Saturday to Monday. I fetched 
one and he said: 
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PIGS 

We often walk from Rickmansworth across Moor Park to 
Pinner. On getting out of Moor Park there is a public-house 
juSt to the left where we generally have some shandy-gaff and 
buy some eggs. The landlord had a noble sow which I photo¬ 
graphed for him; some months afterwards I asked how the 
sow was. She had been sold. The landlord knew she ought 
to be killed and made into bacon, but he had been intimate 
with her for three years and some one else mu§l eat her, not he. 

“ And what,” said I, “ became of her daughter? ” 

“ Oh, we killed her and ate her. You see we had only known 
her eighteen months.” 

I wonder how he settled the exaft line beyond which 
intimacy with a pig muft not go if the pig is to be eaten. 


MOZART 

An old Scotchman at Boulogne was holding forth on the 
beauties of Mozart, which he exemplified by singing thus: 



vt - e*'Hi- 




I maliciously assented, but said it was Strange how Strongly 
that air always reminded me of “ Voi che sapete.” 


DIVORCE 

There was a man in the hotel at Harwich with an ugly 
disagreeable woman who I supposed was his wife. I did not 
care about him, but he began to make up to me in the smoking- 
room. 

“ This divorce case,” said he, referring to one that was 
being reported in the papers, “ doesn’t seem to move very faSt.” 
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I put on my sweeteft smile and said: “ I have not observed 
it. I am not married myself, and naturally take less interest in 
divorce.” 

He dropped me. 

RAV)'.NS 

Mr. Latham, the Master of [ones’s College, Trinity Hill, 
Cambridge, has two ravens naned Agrippa and Agrippiia. 
Mr. Latham throws Agrippa a j -iece of cheese; Agrippa ta ces 
it, hides it carefully and theu goes away contented; )ut 
Agrippina has had her eye up >n him and immediately g les 
and Steals it, hiding it somewhe e else; Agrippa, however, las 
always one eye upon Agrippii a and no sooner is her I3 ick 
turned than he Steals it and bi ties it anew; then it becoi les 
Agrippina’s turn, and thus the\ pass the time, making beli ;ve 
that they want the cheese thoui h neither of them really w: nts 
it. One day Agrippa had a sm ill fight with a spaniel and got 
rather the worst of it. He imn.ediately flew at Agrippina ind 
gave her a beating. Jones said he could almost hear him say, 
“ It’s all your fault.” 


CALAI? TO DOVER 

When I got on board the Steamer at Calais I saw Lewis Day, 
who writes books about decoration, and began to talk with 
him. Also I saw A. B., Editor of the X.Y.Z. Kevierv, I met 
him some years ago at Phipson Beale’s, but we do not speak. 
Recently I wanted him to let me write an article in his review 
and he would not, so I was spiteful and, when I saw him come 
on board, said to Day: 

“ I see we are to have the Editor of the X.Y.Z. on board.” 

“ Yes,” said Day. 

“ He’s an owl,” said I sententiously. 

“ I wonder,” said Day, “ how he got the editorship of his 
review? ” 

“ Oh,” said I, “ I suppose he married some one.” 

On this the conversation dropped, and we parted. Later on 
we met again and Day said; 
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“ Do you know who that lady was-the one Standing at your 
elbow when we were talking juSt now? ” 

“ No,” said L 

“ That,” he replied, “ was Mrs. A. B.” 

And it was so. 


SNAPSHOTTING A BISHOP 

I must some day write about how I hunted the late Bishop 
of Carlisle with my camera^ hoping to shoot him when he was 
sea-sick crossing from Calais to Dover, and how St. Somebody 
protected him and said I might shoot him when he was well, 
but not when he was sea-sick. I should like to do it in the 
manner of the Odyssey: 

. . . And the steward went round and laid them all on the 
sofas and benches and he set a beautiful basin by each, 
variegated and adorned with flowers, but it contained no water 
for washing the hands, and Neptune sent great waves that 
washed over the eyelet-holes of the cabin. But when it was 
now the middle of the passage and a great roaring arose as of 
beaSts in the Zoological Gardens, and they promised hecatombs 
to Neptune if he would Still the raging of the waves.... 

At any rate I shot him and have him in my snapshot book, 
but he was not sea-sick. [1892.] 


HOMER AND THE BASINS 

When I returned from Calais laSt December, after spending 
Christmas at Boulogne according to my custom, the sea was 
rough as I crossed to Dover and, having a cold upon me, I 
went down into the second-class cabin, cleared the railway 
books off one of the tables, spread out my papers and continued 
my translation, or rather analysis, of the Iliad. Several people 
of all ages and sexes were on the sofas and they soon began 
to be sea-sick. There was no Steward, so I got them each a 
basin and placed it for them as weU as I could; then I sat down 
again at my table in the middle and went on with my translation 
while they were sick all round me. I had to get the Iliad well 
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into my head before I began my ledhire on “ The Humour of 
Homer ” and I could not afford to throw away a couple of 
hours, but I doubt whether Homer was ever before translated 
under such circumstances. [1892.] 

THE CHANNEL PASSAGE 

How holy people look when 1 bey are sea-sick! There wa' a 
patient Parsee near me who seen led purified once and for e\ er 
from all taint of the flesh. Budd] a was a low, worldly-mind( d, 
music-hall comic singer in comj arison. He sat like this fo a 
long time until... and he made noise like cows coming hoi ae 
to be milked on an April evenir 5. 

THE TWO BARKIS 'ERS AT YPRES 

When Gogin and I were takir g our EaSter holiday this y( ar 
we went, among,other places, 'o Ypres. We put up at the 
Hotel Tete d’Or and found it exquisitely clean, comfortable, 
and cheap, with a charming o.id-world, laSl-century feeling. 
It was Good Friday, and we were to dine maigre', this was so 
clearly de rigueur that we did not venture even the feeblest pro¬ 
test. 

When we came down to dinner we were told that there 
were two other gentlemen, also English, who were to dine 
with us, and in due course they appeared-the one a man 
verging towards fifty-eight, a kind of cross between Cardinal 
Manning and the late Mr. John Parry, the other some ten 
years younger, amiable-looking and, I should say, not so shin¬ 
ing a light in his own sphere as his companion. These two sat 
^ on one side of the table and we opposite them. There was an 
' air about them both which said: “ You are not to try to get 
into conversation with us; we shall not let you if you do; we 
dare say you are very good sort of people, but we have nothing 
in common; so long as you keep quiet we will not hurt you; 
but if you so much as ask us to pass the melted butter we will 
shoot you.” We saw this and so, during the fit§l two courses, 
talked soUo voce to one another, and made no attempt to open up 
communications. 


2 J 7 . 
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With the third course, however, there was a new arrival in 
the person of a portly gentleman of about fifty-five, or from 
that to sixty, who was told to sit at the head of the table, and 
accordingly did so. This gentleman had a decided manner 
and carried quite as many guns as the two barristers (for 
barristers they were) who sat opposite to us. He had rather a 
red nose, he dined mai^e because he had to, but he did not like 
it. I do not think he dined maigre often. He had something of 
the air of a half, if not wholly, broken-down blackguard of a 
gambler who had seen much but had moved in good society 
and been accustomed to have things more or less his own way. 

This gentleman, who before he went gave us his card, 
immediately opened up conversation both with us and with 
our neighbours, addressing his remarks alternately and im¬ 
partially to each. He said he was an Italian who had the pro- 
foundeSt admiration for England. I said at once: 

“ Lei non puo amare 1 ’ Inghilterra piu che io amo ed ammiro 
r Italia.” 

The Manning-Parry barrister looked up with an air of 
slightly offended surprise. Conversation was from this point 
carried on between both parties through the Italian who a 61 ed, 
as Gogin said afterwards, like one of those Stones in times of 
plague on which people from the country put their butter and 
eggs and people from the town their money. 

By and by dealings became more direft between us and at 
last, I know not how, I found myself in full discussion with 
the elder barrister as to whether Jan Van Eyck’s picture in 
the National Gallery commonly called “ Portrait of John 
Arnolfini and his Wife ” should not properly be held to be a 
portrait of Van Eyck himself (which, by the way, I suppose 
there is no doubt that it should not, though I have never gone 
into the evidence for the present inscription). Then they 
spoke of the tricks of light pra^Hsed by De Hooghe; so we 
rebelled, and said De Hooghe had no tricks-no one less-and 
that what they called trick was only observation and direft 
rendering of nature. Then they applauded Tintoretto, and so 
did we, but Still as men who were bowing the knee to Baal. 
We put in a word for Gaudenzio Ferrari, hut they had never 
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heard of him. Then they played Raffaelle as a safe card and 
we said he was a maSler of line and a facile decorator, but 
nothing more. 

On this all the fat was in the fire, for they had invented in 
Raffaelle as believing him to be the Three per Cents of arti; tic 
securities. Did I not like the “ Madonna di S. SiSto ” ? I s£ id, 
“ No.” I said the large photo k oked well at a distance beca* ise 
the work was so concealed undi r a dark and sloppy glaze t lat 
any one might see into it pretty nuch what one chose to brii g, 
while the small photo looked v^ell because it had gained so 
greatly by reduction. I said th ; Child was all very well a a 
child but a failure as a Christ, £ > all jnfant Chrifts mu§t be to 
the end of time. I said the R pe and female saint, whoe^ er 
she was, were commonplace, as ilso the angels at the botto n. 
I admitted the beauty of line in the Virgin’s drapery and also 
that the work was an effeftive j iece of decoration, but I s£ id 
it was not inspired by devotioaal or serious feeling of any 
kind and for impressiveness could not hold its own with even 
a very average Madonna by Giovanni Bellini. They appealed 
to the Italian, but he said there was a great reaftion againft 
Raffaelle in Italy now and that few of the younger men thought 
of him as their fathers had done. Gogin, of course, baclced 
me up, so they were in a minority. It was not at all what they 
expefted or were accustomed to. I yielded wherever I could 
and never differed without giving a reason which they could 
understand. They muSt have seen that there was no malice 
prepense, but it always came round to this in the end that we 
did not agree with them. 

Then they played Leonardo da Vinci. I had not intended 
saying how cordially I dislike him, but presently they became 
enthusiastic about the head of the Virgin in the “ Vierge aux 
Rochers ” in our Gallery. I said Leonardo had not succeeded 
with this head; he had succeeded with the angel’s head lower 
down to the right (I think) of the pifture, but had failed with 
the Madonna. They did not like my talking about Leonardo 
da Vinci as now succeeding and now failing, juSt like other 
people. I said it was perhaps fortunate that we knew the 
“Last Supper” only by engravings and might fancy the 
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original to have been more full of individuality than the en¬ 
gravings are, and I greatly <jue§lioned whether I should have 
liked the work if I had seen it as it was when Leonardo left it. 
As for his caricatures he should not have done them, much less 
preserved them; the fad of his having set 5 lore by them was 
enough to show that there was a screw loose about him some¬ 
where and that he had no sense of humour. Still, I admitted 
that I liked him better than I did Michael Angelo. 

Whatever we touched upon the same fatahty attended us. 
Fortunately neither evolution nor politics came under dis¬ 
cussion, nor yet, happily, music, or they would have praised 
Beethoven and very likely Mendelssohn too. They did begin 
to run Nuremberg and it was on the tip of my tongue to say, 
“Yes, but there’s the flavour of Fauff and Goethe ”; however, 
I did not. In course of time the stance ended, though not till 
nearly ten o’clock, and we all went to bed. 

Next morning we saw them at breakfast and they were quite 
tame. As Gogin said afterwards: 

“ They came and sat on our fingers and ate crumbs out of 
our hands.” [1887.] 

AT MONTREUrVSUR-MER 

Jones and I lunched at the Hotel de France where we found 
everything very good. As we were going out, the landlady, 
getting on towards eighty, with a bookish nose, pale blue eyes, 
and a Giovanni Bellini’s Loredano Loredani kind of expression, 
came up to us and said, in sweetly apologetic accents: 

“ Avez-vous dejeun^ i peu pres selon vos id^es. Mes¬ 
sieurs? ” 

It would have been too much for her to suppose that she 
had been able to give us a repaft that had fully realized our 
ideals, ftill she hoped that these had been, at any rate, adum¬ 
brated in the luncheon she had provided. Dear old thing: 
of course they had and a great deal more than adumbrated. 
[26th December 1901.] 
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XVn. MATERIAL FOR A PROJECTED SEQUEL 
TO ALPS AND SANCTUARIES 


MRS. DOWE ON “ ALPS AND SANCTUARIES ” 

^FTER READING ALPS AND SANCTUARIES 
/\ Mrs. Dowe said to Ballard: “ You seem to hear lim 
' \ talking to you all the tine you are reading.” 

V I don’t think I ever 1 eard a criticism of my be oks 
which pleased me better, espe dally as Mrs. Dowe is om of 
the women I have always liked 

NOT TO B) OMITTED 

I must get in about the pec ole one meets. The man ^ "^ho 
did not like parrots because t ey were too intelligent, i md 
the man who told me that -Hai del’s Messiah was “ tres ch c,” 
and the smell of the cyclamens “ Stupendous.” And the i ran 
who said it was hard to think the world was not more t’lan 
6000 years old, and we encouraged him by telling him we 
thought it must be even more than 7000. And the English 
lady who said of some one that “ being an artist, you loiow, of 
course he had a great deal of poetical feeling.” And the man 
who was sketching and said he had a very good eye for colour 
in the light, but would I be good enough to tell him what 
colour was beSl for the shadows. 

“ An amateur,” he said, “ might do very decent things in 
water-colour, but oils require genius.” 

So I said: “ What is genius? ” 

“ Millet’s pidure of ‘ The Angelus ’ sold for 700,000 francs. 
Now that,” he said, “ is genius.” 

After which I was very civil to him. 

At Bellinzona a man told me that one of the two towers 
was built by the Visconti and the other by Julius Caesar, a 
hundred years earlier. So, poor old Mrs. Barratt at Langar 
could conceive no longer time than a hundred years. The 
Trojan war did not laft ten years, but ten years was as big a 
lie as Homer knew. 

We went over the Albula Pass to St. Moritz in two diligences 
and could not settle which was tonic and which was dominant; 
but the carriage behind us was the relative minor. 
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There was a pidhire in the dining-room but we could not 
get neat enough to see it; we thought it mu§l be either Christ 
disputing with the Doftors or Louis xvi saying farewell to 
his family-or something of that sort. 

THE SACRO MONTE AT VARESE 

The Sacro Monte is a kind of ecclesiaftical Rosherville 
Gardens, eminently the place to spend a happy day. 

The processions were be§l at the laSl part of the ascent; 
there were pilgrims, all decked out with coloured feathers, 
and priests and banners and music and crimson and gold and 
white and glittering brass againSl the cloudless blue sky. The 
old priest sat at his open window to receive the offerings of 
the devout as they passed, but he did not seem to get more than 
a few bambini modelled in wax. Perhaps he was used to it. 
And the band played the barocco music on the barocco little 
piazza and we were all barocco together. It was as though the 
clergyman at Ladywell had given out that, instead of having 
service as usual, the congregation would go in procession to 
the Crystal Palace with all their traps, and that the band had 
been praftising “ Wait till the clouds roll by ” for some time, 
and on Sunday, as a great treat, they should have it. 

The Pope has issued an order saying he will not have masses 
written like operas. It is no use. The Pope can do much, but 
he will not be able to get contrapuntal music into Varese. 
He will not be able to get anything more solemn than La FiUe de 
Madame Angot into Varese. As for fugues-! I would as soon 
take an English bishop to the Surrey pantomime as to the 
Sacro Monte on a feSta. 

Then the pilgrims went into the shadow of a great rock 
behind the sanouary, spread themselves out over the grass, 
and dined. 


THE ALBERGO GROTTA CRIMEA 

The entrance to this hotel at Chiavenna is through a covered 
court-yard; Steps lead up to the roof of the court-yard, which 
is a terrace where one dines in fine weather. A great tree 
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grows in the court-yard below, its trunk pierces the floor of 
the terrace, and its branches shade the open-air dining-room. 
The walls of the house are painted in fresco, with a check 
pattern like the late Lord Brougham’s trousers, and there are 
also pidhires. One represents J lendelssohn. He is not cal led 
Mendelssohn, but I knew him b; his legs. He is in the coftu aae 
of a dandy of some five-and-l ^rty years ago, is smoking' a 
cigar, and appears to be makii g an offer of marriage to his 
cook.^ Down below is a fresc) of a man sitting on a ba rel 
with a glass in his hand. A m< tre absolutely worldly mind ;d, 
uncultured individual it would be impossible to concei /e. 
When I saw these frescoes I Icncw I should get along all ri. :ht 
and not be over-charged. 


PUBLIC < PINION 

The public buys its opinions as it buys its meat, or takes in 
its milk, on the principle that it is cheaper to do this than to 
keep a cow. So it is, but the milk is more likely to be watered. 

THESE NOTES 

I make them under the impression that I may use them in 
my books, but I never do unless I happen to remember them 
at the right time. When I wrote “ Ramblings in Cheapside ” 
[in the Universal K£vien’, reprinted in Butler’s Essajs] the pre¬ 
ceding note about Public Opinion would have come in ad¬ 
mirably; it was in my pocket, in my little black note-book, 
but I forgot all about it till I came to po§l my pocket-book into 
my Note-Book. 


THE WIFE OF BATH 

There are Canterbury Pilgrims every Sunday in summer 
who Start from close to the old Tabard, only they go by the 
South-Eastern Railway and come back the same day for five 
shillings. And, what is more, they are juSt the same sort of 
people. If they do not go to Canterbury they go by the ClaBon 
* Cf. “ Ramblings in Cheapside,” reprinted in Butler’s Essays. 
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BeUe to Qafton-on-Sea. There is not a Sunday the whole sum¬ 
mer through but you may find all Chaucer’s pilgrims, man and 
woman for man and woman, on board the lj>rd of the Isles or 
the ClaBon Belle. Why, I have seen the Wife of Bath on the 
Lord of the Isles myself. She was eating her luncheon off an 
Ally Sloper's Half-Holiday, which was spread out upon her 
knees. Whether it was I who had had too much beer or she 
I cannot tell, God knoweth; and whether or no I was caught 
up into Paradise, again I cannot tell; but I certainly did hear 
unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man to utter, 
and that not above fourteen years ago but the very la§t Sunday 
that ever was. The Wife of Bath heard them too, but she 
never turned a hair. Luckily I had my deteftive camera with 
me, so I snapped her there and then. She put her hand up to 
her mouth at that very moment and rather spoiled herself, but 
not much. [1891.] 

HORACE AT THE POST-OFFICE IN ROME 

When I was in Rome Ia§t summer whom should I meet but 
Horace. 

I did not know him at fir§t, and told him enquiringly that 
the po§l-office was in the Piazza Venezia? 

He smiled benignly, shrugged his shoulders, said “ Prego ” 
and pointed to the po§l-office itself, which was over the way 
and, of course, in the Piazza S. SilveS:ro. 

Then I knew him. I believe he went Straight home and 
wrote an epistle to Mecaenas, or whatever the man’s name was, 
asking how it comes about that people who travel hundreds of 
miles to see things can never see what is all the time under 
their noses. In fa£t, I saw him take out his note-book and begin 
making notes at once. He need not talk. He was not a good 
man of business and I do not believe his books sold much 
better than my own. But this does not matter to him now, for 
he has not the fainteSl idea that he ever wrote any of them and, 
more likely than not, has never even refreshed his memory 
by reading them. 
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BEETHOVEN AT FAIDO AND AT BOULOGNE 

I have twice seen people so unmistakably like Beethoven 
(juSt as Madame Patey is ummiStakably like Handel and only 
wants dressing in coSlume to be t le image of him not in featuj es 
only but in figure and air and manner) that I always think of 
them as Beethoven. 

Once, at Faido in the Val Le\ entina, in 1876 or 1877, wb ;n 
the engineers were there surve] ing for the tunnel, there v as 
among them a rather fine-looki ig*young German with wi d, 
ginger hair that rang out to the wild sky like the bells in “ In 
Memoriam,” and a Strong Edm ind Gurney cut,^ who play id 
Wagner and was great upon th< overture to Lohengrin', as )or 
Handel-he was not worth c( nsideration, etc. Well, t lis 
young man rather took a fanc} to me and I did not disLke 
him, but one day, to tease him, 1 told him that a little insign fi- 
cant-looking engineer, the moSt commonplace mortal imagin¬ 
able, who was sitting at the head of the table, was like Beet¬ 
hoven. He was very like him indeed, and Muller saw it, 
smiled and flushed at the same time. He was short, getting on 
in years, and was a little thick, though not fat. A few days 
afterwards he went away and Muller and I happened to meet 
his box-an enormous cube of a trunk-coming down the Stairs. 

“ That’s Beethoven’s box,” said Muller to me. 

“ Oh,” I said, and, looking at it curiously for a moment, 
asked gravely, “ And is he inside it? ” It seemed to fit him 
and to correspond so perfedJy with him in every way that one 
felt as though if he were not inside it he ought to be. 

The second time was at Boulogne this spring. There were 
three Germans at the Hotel de Paris who sat together, went in 
and out together, smoked together, and did everything as 
though they were a unity in trinity and a trinity in unity. We 
settled that they muSl be the Heckmann Quartet, minus 
Heckmann: we had not the smallest reason for thinking this 
but we settled it at once. The middle one of these was like 
Beethoven also. On EaSter Sunday, after dinner, when he was 

’ Edmund Gurney, author of The Power of Sound, and Secretary of the 
Society for Psychical Research. 
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a litde-well, it was after dinner and his hair went rather mad- 
Jones said to me: 

“ Do you see that Beethoven has got into the posthumous 
quartet Stage? ” [1885.] 


SILVIO 

h the autumn of 1884, Butler §pent some time at Bromontogno 
and Soglio in the Val Bregaglia, sketching and making notes. Among 
the children of the Italian families in the albergo was SilviOy a boy of 
ten or twelve. He knew a little English and was very fond of poetry. 
He could repeat, “ How doth the little bu^^ bee.” The poem which 
pleased him befi, however, was". 

Hey diddle diddle. 

The Cat and the Fiddle, 

The Cow jumped over the Moon.” 

They had nothing, he said, in Italian literature so good as this. Silvio 
used to talk to Butler while he was sketching. 

“ And you shall read Longfellow much in England? ” 

“ No,” I replied, “ I don’t think we read him very much.” 

“ But how is that? He is a very pretty poet.” 

“ Oh yes, but I don’t greatly like poetry myself.” 

“ Why don’t you like poetry? ” 

“ You see, poetry resembles metaphysics, one does not 
mind one’s own, but one does not like any one else’s.” 

“ Oh! And what you call metaphysic? ” 

This was too much. It was like the lady who attributed 
the decline of the Italian opera to the faft that singers would no 
longer “ podge ” their voices. 

“ And what, pray, is ‘ podging ’? ” enquired my informant 
of the lady. 

“ Why, don’t you understand what ‘ podging ’ is? Well, I 
don’t know that I can exaftly tell you, but I am sure Edith and 
Blanche podge beautifully.” 

However, I said that metaphysics were la filosofia and this 
quieted him. He left poetry and turned to prose. 
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“ Then you shall like much the works of Washington 
Irving? ” 

I was grieved to say that I did not; but I dislike Washington 
Irving so cordially that I determined to chance another “ No.” 

“ Then you shall like better Frnimore Cooper? ” 

I was becoming reckless. I o mid not go on saying “ Nc ” 
after “ No,” and yet to ask me t) be ever so little enthusiaS ic 
about Fenimore Cooper was layi ig a burden upon me heav er 
than I could bear, so I said I did lot like him. 

“ Oh, I see,” said the boy; ‘ then it is Uncle Tom’s Cat in 
that you shall like? ” 

Here I gave in. More “ Noes I could not say, so, thinki ig 
I might as well be hung for a s leep as for a mutton chop I 
said that I thought Uncle Tom’s i abin one of the moft wondc r- 
ful and beautiful books that evet were written. Having got at 
a writer whom I admired, he wa satisfied, but not for long. 

“ And you think very much of the theories of Darwin in 
England, do you not? ” 

I groaned inwardly and said we did. 

“ And what are the theories of Darwin? ” 

Imagine what followed! 

After which: 

“ Why do you not like poefty?-You shall have a very good 
university in London? ” and so on. 

SUNDAY MORNING AT SOGLIO 

The quarantine men sat on the wall, dangling their legs over 
the parapet and singing the same old tune over and over again 
and the same old words over and over again. “ Fu tradito, 
fu tradito da ima donna.” To them it was a holiday. 

Two gnomes came along and looked at me. I asked the 
firft how old it was; it said fourteen. They both looked about 
eight. I said that the flies and the fowls ought to be put into 
quarantine, and the gnomes grinned and showed their teeth 
till the corners of their mouths met at the backs of their heads. 

The skeleton of a bird was nailed up againft a barn, and I 
said to a man: “ Aquila? ” 
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He replied: “ Aquila,” and I passed on. 

The village boys came round me and sighed while they 
watched me sketching. And the women came and exclaimed: 
“ Oh che te§la, che tefta! ” 

And the bells in the windows of the campanile began, and 
I turned and looked up at their beautiful lolling and watched 
their fitful tumble-aboutiness. They swung open-mouthed 
like elephants with uplifted trunks, and I wished I could have 
fed them with buns. They were not like English bells, and 
yet they rang more all’ Inglese than bells mostly do in Italy— 
they had got it, but they had not got it right. 

There used to be two crows, and when one disappeared the 
other came to the house where it had not been for a month. 
While I was sketching it played with a woman who was weed¬ 
ing; it got on her back and tried to bite her hat; then it got 
down and pecked at the nails in her boots and tried to Steal 
them. It let her catch it, and then made a little fuss, but it 
did not fly away when she let it go, it continued playing with 
her. Then it came to exploit me but would not come close up. 
Signor Scartazzini says it will play with all the women of the 
place but not with men or boys, except with him. 

Then there came a monk and passed by me, and 1 knew I 
had seen him before but could not think where till, of a sudden, 
it flashed across me that he was Valoroso xxiv. King of 
Paphlagonia, no doubt expiating his offences. 

And I watched the ants that were busy near my feet, and 
listened to them as they talked about me and discussed whether 
man has inStinft. 

“ What is he doing here? ” they said; “ he wasn’t here 
yesterday. Certainly they have no inStinfl:. They may have a 
low kind of reason, but nothing approaching to inStinft. Some 
of the London houses show signs of instinft-Gower Street, 
for example, does really seem to suggest inStinft; but it is all 
delusive. It is curious that these cities of theirs should always 
exist in places where there are no ants. They certainly anthro¬ 
pomorphize too freely. Or is it perhaps that we formicomor- 
phize more than we should? ” 

And Silvio came by on his way to church. It was he who 
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taught all the boys in Soglio to make a noise. Before he came 
up there was no sound to be heard in the Streets, except the 
fountains and the bells. I asked him whether the curate was 
good to him. 

“ Si,” he replied, “ e abba 5 taa',a buono.” 

I should think Auld Robin Gi ay was “ abbagtanza buono ” 
to Mrs. Gray. 

One of the little girls told me :hat Silvio had so many cen e- 
simi and she had none. I said at jnce: 

“ You don’t want any centesim 

As soon as these words fell ft >m my lips, I knew I muSt le 
getting old. 

And presently the Devil cam ; up to me. He was a nu e, 
clean old man, but he dropped 1 is h’s, and that was where le 
spoiled himseR-or perhaps it w is ju 5 t this that threw me off 
my guard, for I had always hear 1 that the Prince of Darkness 
was a perfeft gentleman. He vhispered to me that in tne 
winter the monks of St. Bernard sometimes say matins over¬ 
night. 

The blue of the mountains looks bluer through the chestnuts 
than through the pines. The river is snowy against the “ Verdi 
prati e selve amene.” The g{eat fat tobacco plant agrees with 
Itself if not with us; I never saw any plant look in better health. 
The briar knows perfectly well what it wants to do and that 
it does not want to be disturbed; it knows, in faft, all that it 
cares to know. The question is how and why it got to care to 
Icnow juSt these things and no others. 

Two cheeky goats came tumbling down upon me and de¬ 
manded salt, and the man came from the saw-miU and, with his 
great brown hands, scooped the mud from the dams of the 
rills that watered his meadow, for the hour had come when it 
was his turn to use the Stream. 

There were cow-bells, mountain elder-berries, and lots of 
flowers in the grass. There was the glacier, the roar of the 
river, and a plaintive little chapel on a green knoll under the 
great cliff of ice which cut the sky. There was a fat, crumby 
woman making hay. She said; 

“ Buon giorno.” 
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And the “ i o r ” of the “ giorno ” came out like oil and honey. 
I saw she wanted a gossip. She and her husband tuned their 
scythes in two-part, note-againft-note counterpoint; but I 
could hear that it was she who was the canto ferm and he 
who was the counterpoint. I peered down over the edge of 
the §leep slippery slope which all had to be mown from top to 
bottom; if hay grew on the dome of St. Paul’s these dreadful 
traders would gather it in, and presently the autumn crocuses 
would begin to push up their delicate, naked snouts through 
the closely shaven surface.' I expressed my wonder. 

“ Siamo esatti,” said the fat, crumby woman. 

For what little things will not people risk their lives? So 
Smith and I crossed the Rangitata. So Esau sold his birthright. 

It was noon, and I was so sheer above the floor of the v^ey 
and the sun was so sheer above me that the chestnuts in the 
meadow of Bondo squatted upon their own shadows and.the 
gardens were as though the valley had been paved with bricks 
of various colours. The old grass-grown road ran below, 
nearer the river, where many a good man had gone up and 
down on his journey to that larger road where the reader and 
the writer shall alike join him. 

FASCINATION 

I know a man, and one whom people generally call a very 
clever one, who, when his eye catches mine, if I meet him at 
an at home or an evening party, beams upon me from afar 
with the expression of an intelleftual rattlesnake on having 
espied an intelleftual rabbit. Through any crowd that man 
will come sidling towards me, ruthless and irresi§lible as fate; 
while I, foreknowing my doom, sidle also him-wards, and flatter 
myself that no sign of my inward apprehension has escaped me. 

SUPREME OCCASIONS 

Men are seldom more commonplace than on supreme 
occasions. I knew of an old gentleman who insisted on having 
the original polka played to him as he lay upon his death-bed. 
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In the only well authenticated words I have ever met with as 
spoken by a man who knew he was going to be murdered, 
there is a commonness which may aJmoSt be called Shake¬ 
spearean. There had been many murders on or near some 
gold-fields in New Zealand aboit the years 1865 or 1864, I 
forget where but I think near the Nelson gold-fields, and at la >t 
the murderers were taken. One was allowed to turn Queen s 
evidence and gave an account < •£ the circumstances of eat h 
murder.; One of the viftims, it -appeared, on being told th( y 
were about to kill him, said: * 

“ If you murder me, I shall be foully murdered.” 
Whereupon they murdered hir and he was foully murdere 1 . 
It is a mistake to exped people to rise to the occasion unle s 
the occasion is only a little abovt their ordinary limit. Peop e 
seldom rise to their greater occasions, they almoSt always fill 
to them. It is only supreme men who are supreme at supreme 
moments. They iffer from the reSt of us in this that, when 
the moment for rising comes, tney rise at once and instinc¬ 
tively. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS 

• 

I saw one once in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence off the island 
of Anticosti. We were in the middle of it, and seemed to be 
looking up through a great cone of light millions and millions 
of miles into the sky. Then we saw it farther off and the pillars 
of fire Stalked up and down the face of heaven like one of 
Handel’s great basses. 

In front of my room at Montreal there was a veranda from 
which a rope was Stretched across a small yard to a chimney 
on a Stable roof over the way. Clothes were hung to dry on 
this rope. As I lay in bed of a morning I could see the shadows 
and refleded lights from these clothes moving on the ceiling 
as the clothes were blown about by the wind. The movement 
of these shadows and refleded lights was exadly that of the 
rays of an Aurora Borealis, minus colour. I can conceive no 
resemblance more perfed. They Stalked across the ceiling with 
the same kind of movement absolutely. 
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A TRAGIC EXPRESSION 

The three occasions when I have seen a really tragic expres¬ 
sion upon a face were as follows: 

(1) When Mrs. Inglis in my room at Montreal heard my 
sausages frying, as she thought, too furiously in the kitchen; 
she left me hurriedly with a glance, and the folds of her dress 
as she swept out of the room were Niobean. 

(2) Once at dinner I sat opposite a certain lady who had a 
tureen of soup before her and also a plate of the same to which 
she had juSl helped herself. There was meat in the soup and 
I suppose she got a bit she did not like; instead of leaving it, 
she swiftly, glealthUy, picked it up from her plate when she 
thought no one was looking and, with an expression which 
Mrs. Siddons might have Studied for a performance of Clytem- 
neStra, popped it back into the tureen. 

(3) There was an alarm of fire on an emigrant ship in ihid- 
ocean when I was going to New Zealand and the women rushed 
aft with faces as in a Massacre of the Innocents. 

THE WRATH TO COME 

On the Monte Generoso a lady who sat next me at the 
table-d’hote was complaining of a man in the hotel. She said 
he was a nuisance because he praftised on the violin. I excused 
him by saying that I supposed some one had warned him to fly 
from the wrath to come, meaning that he had conceptions of 
an ideal world and was trying to get into it. (I heard a man say 
something like this many years ago and it Stuck by me.) 

THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 

A man told me that at some Swiss hotel he had been speaking 
enthusiastically about the beauty of the scenery to a Frenchman 
who said to him: 

“ Vous aimez done les beaut^s de la nature? Pour moi je 
les abhorre.”' 


* The Frenchman was, of coiuse, quoting. 
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THE LATE KING VITTORIO EMANUELE 

Cavaliere Negri, at Casale-Monferrato, told me not long 
since that when he was a child, during the troubles of 1848 and 
1849, the King was lunching with lis (Cav. Negri’s) father wb) 
had provided the beS possible lunoheon in honour of his gue§i. 
The King said: 

“ I can eat no such luncheon in ti mes like these-give me som: 
garlic.” 

The garlic being brought, he at: it along with a great hunc i 
of bread, but would touch nothin r else. 


THE BISHOP OF CHICF ESTER AT FAIDO 

When I was at Faido in the Val Leventina laSl summer ther; 
was a lady there who remembertd me in New Zealand; she 
had brought her children to Suitzerland for their holiday; 
good people, all of them. They had friends coming to them, 
a certain canon and his siSler, and there was a talk that the 
Bishop of Chichester [Richard Durnford] might possibly come 
too. In course of time the canon and his siSter came. At firSl 
the sister, who was put to sit next me at dinner, was below zero 
and her brother opposite was hardly less freezing; but as 
dinner wore on they thawed and, from regarding me as the 
monster which in the first instance they clearly did, began to 
see that I agreed with them in much more than they had 
thought possible. By and by they were reassured, became 
cordial, and proved on acquaintance to be moSt kind and good. 
They soon saw that I liked them, and the canon let me take 
liim where I chose. I took him to the place where the Woodsias 
grow and we found some splendid specimens. I took him to 
Mairengo and showed him the double chancel. Coming back 
he said I had promised to show him some Altemijolium. I 
Stopped him and said: 

“ Here is some,” for there happened to be a bit in the wall 
by the side of the path. 

This quite finished the conquest, and before long I was 
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given to understand that the bishop really would come and we 
were to take him pretty near the \C^oodsias and not tell him, 
and he was to find them out for himself. I have no doubt that 
the bishop had meant coming with the canon, but then the 
canon had heard from the New Zealand lady that I was there, 
and this would not do at all for the bishop. Anyhow the canon 
had better exploit me by going firSl and seeing how bad I was. 
So the canon came, said I was all right, and in a couple of days 
or so the bishop and his daughters arrived. 

The bishop did not speak to me at dinner, but after dinner, 
in the salon, he made an advance in the matter of the newspaper 
and, I replying, he began a conversation which laSled the beSl 
part of an hour, and during which I truSl I behaved discreetly. 
Then I bade him good-night and left the room. 

Next morning I saw him eating his breakfast and said good¬ 
morning to him. He was quite ready to talk. We discussed 
the Woodsia llvensk and agreed that it was a mythical species. 
It was said in botany books to grow near Guildford. We dis¬ 
missed this assertion. But he remarked that it was extra¬ 
ordinary in what odd places we sometimes do find plants; 
he knew a single plant of ABlenium Trichomanes which had 
no other within thirty miles of jt; it was growing on a tomb¬ 
stone which had come from a long distance and from a Tricho¬ 
manes country. It almost seemed as if the seeds and germs 
were always going about in the air and grew wherever they 
found a suitable environment. I said it was the same with 
our thoughts; the germs of all manner of thoughts and ideas 
are always floating about unperceived in our minds and it was 
astonishing sometimes in what Strange places they found the 
soil which enabled them to take root and grow into perceived 
thought and aftion. The bishop looked up from his egg and 
said: 

“ That is a very Striking remark,” and then he went on with 
his egg as though if I were going to talk like that he should 
not play any mote. 

Thinking I was not likely to do better than this, I retreated 
immediately and went away down to Claro where there was a. 
confirmation and so on to Bellinzona. 
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In the morning I had asked the waitress how she liked the 
bishop. 

“ Oh! beaucoup, beaucoup,” she exclaimed, “ et je trouve 
son nez vraiment noble.” [1886.] 

AT PIOHA 

I am confident that I have writ en the following note in 01 e 
or other of the earlier of these \ olumes, but I have searcht d 
my precious indexes in vain to fii d it. No doubt as soon as I 
have retold the Story I shall Stuml le upon it. 

One day in the autumn of i8f 5 I walked up to Piora fro n 
Airolo, returning the same day. At Piora I met a very ni( e 
quiet man whose name I present! discovered, and who, I Iw e 
since learned, is a well-lmown a id moSt liberal employer (if 
labour somewhere in the north c f England. He told me th it 
he had been induced to visit Pioi a by a book which had made 
a great impression upon him. He could not recolleft its title, 
but it had made a great impression upon him; nor yet could 
he recoiled: the author’s name, but the book had made a great 
impression upon him; he could not remember even what else 
there was in the book; the only thing he knew was that it had 
made a great impression upoh him. 

This is a good example of what is called a residuary im¬ 
pression. Whether or no I told him that the book which had 
made such a great impression upon him was called Alps and 
San£tmries [see chapter 6], and that it had been written by the 
person he was addressing, I cannot tell. It would be very 
like me to have blurted it all out and given him to underhand 
how fortunate he had been in meeting me; this would be so 
fatally like me that the chances are ten to one that I did it; 
but I have, thank Heaven, no recolledion of sin in this resped, 
and have rather a drong impression that, for once in my life, 
I smiled to myself and said nothing. 

AT FERENTINO 

After dinner I ordered a coffee; the landlord, who also had 
had his dinner, asked me to be good enough to defer it for 
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another year and I assented. I then asked him which was the 
best inn at Segni. He replied that it did not matter, that when 
a man had quattrini one alhergo was as good as another. I 
said. No; that more depended on what kind of blood was 
running about inside the albergatore than on how many 
quattrini the gue§l had in his pocket. He smiled and offered 
me a pinch of the mo§t delicious snuff. His wife came and 
cleared the table, having done which she shed the water bottle 
over the floor to keep the duSl down. I am sure she did it all 
to all the blessed gods that live in heaven, though she did not 
say so. 


THE IMPERFECT LADY 

There was one at a country house in Sicily where I was 
Saying. She had been lent to my hoS for change of air by his 
friend the marchese. She dined at table with us and we all 
liked her very much. She was extremely pretty and not less 
amiable than pretty. In order to reach the dining-room we had 
to go through her bedroom as also through my hoS’s. When 
the monsignore came, she dined with us juS the same, and the 
old prieS evidently did not mind at all. In Sicily they do not 
bring the scent of the incense jicross the dining-room table. 
And one would hardly exped; the attempt to be made by people 
who use the oath “ Santo Diavolo.” 

SIENA AND S. GIMIGNANO 

At Siena laS spring, prowling round outside the cathedral, 
we saw an English ecclesiaSic in a Sringed, sub-shovel hat. 
He had a young lady with him, presumably a daughter or^ 
niece. He eyed us with much the same incurious curiosity as 
that with which we eyed him. We passed them and went in¬ 
side the duomo. How far less impressive is the interior (indeed 
I had almost said also the exterior) than that of San Domenico! 
Nothing palls so soon as over-ornamentation. 

A few minutes afterwards my Lord and the young lady 
came in too. It was Sunday and mass was being celebrated. 
The pair passed us and, when they reached the fringe of the 
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kneeling folk, the bishop knelt down too on the bare floor, 
Icneeling bolt upright from the knees, a few feet in front of 
where we ftood. We saw him and I am sure he knew we were 
looking at him. The lady seemed to hesitate but, after i 
minute or so, she knuckled down by his side and we left theti 
kneeling bolt upright from the ki ees on the hard floor. 

I always cross myself and genu' left when I go into a Roma i 
Catholic church, as a mark of res] 'eft, but Jones and Gogin sa / 
that any one can see I am not an o d hand at it. How rudim.er - 
tary is the aftion of an old prieSt! I saw one once at Venice i i 
the dining-room of the Hotel la .una who crossed himself b r 
a rapid motion of his fork juft bel )re he began to eat, and Mi: s 
Bertha Thomas told me she saw a i Italian lady at Varallo at tl e 
table-d’hote cross herself with he ■ fan. I do not cross myse f 
before eating nor do I think it i icumbent upon me to kne^ 1 
down on the hard floor in church -perhaps because I am not an 
English bishop. We were sorry lor this one and for his young 
lady, but it was their own doing. 

We then went into the Libreria to see the frescoes by 
Pinturicchio-which we did not like-and spent some little 
time in attending to them. On leaving we were told to sign 
our names in a book and did As we were going out we met 
the bishop and his lady coming in; whether they had been 
kneeling all the time, or whether they had got up as soon as we 
were gone and had spent the time in looking round I cannot 
say, but, when they had seen the frescoes, they would be told 
to sign their names and, when they signed, they would see 
ours, and, I flatter myself, know who we were. 

On returning to our hotel we were able to colleft enough 
information to settle in our minds which particular bishop he 
was. 

A day or two later we went to Poggibonsi, which muft have 
been an important place once; nothing but the walls remain 
now, the city within them having been razed by Charles v. 
At the ftation we took a carriage, and our driver, Ulisse Pogni, 
was a delightful person, second baritone at the Poggibonsi 
Opera and principal fly-owner of the town. He drove us up to 
S. Gimignano and told us that the people ftill hold the figures in 
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Benozzo Gozzoli’s frescoes to be portraits of themselves and 
say: “ That’s me,” and “ That’s so and so.” 

Of course we went to see the frescoes, and as we were 
coming down the main Street, from the Piazza on which the 
Municipio Stands, who should be mounting the incline but our 
bishop and his lady. The moment he saw us, he looked cross. 
Stood Still and began inspefting the tops of the houses on the 
other side of the Street; so also did the lady. There was 
nothing of the smallest interest in these and we neither of us 
had the smallest doubt that he was embarrassed at meeting us 
and was pretending not to notice us. I have seldom seen any 
like attempt more clumsily and fatuously done. Whether he 
was saying to himself, “ Good Lord! that wretch will be put¬ 
ting my kneeling down into another Alps and SanBuaries or 
Ex Voto ”; or whether it was only that we were a couple of 
blackguard atheists who contaminated the air all round us, 
I cannot tell; but on venturing to look back a second or two 
after we had passed them, the bishop and the lady had got a 
considerable distance away. 

As we returned our driver took us about four kilometres 
outside Poggibonsi to San Lucchese, a church of the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, greatly decayed, but Still very beautiful 
and containing a few naive frescoes. He told us he had sung 
the Sandhis here at the feSta on the preceding Sunday. In a 
room adjoining the church, formerly, we were told, a refedlory, 
there is a very good fresco representing the “ Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes ” by Gerino da PiStoja (I think, but one for¬ 
gets these names at once unless one writes them down then 
and there). It is dated-I think (again!)-about 1509, betrays 
the influence of Perugino but is more lively and interesting 
than anything I know by that painter, for I cannot call him 
master. It is in good preservation and deserves to be better, 
though perhaps not very much better, known than it is. Our 
driver pointed out that the baskets in which the fishes are being 
colledled are portraits of the baskets Stfll in use in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

After we had returned to London we found, in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, a portrait of our bishop which, though 
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not good, was quite good enough to assure us that we had not 
been mistaken as to his diocese. 

THE ETRUSCAN UR^ S AT VOLTERRA 

As regards the way in which he Etruscan artists kept to a 
few Slock sub) efts, this has been ;o in all times and countrie;. 

When Christianity convulsed the world and displaced fie 
older mythology, she did but i itroduce new subjects of f er 
own, to which her artists kept as i losely as their pagan anceSlc rs 
had kept to their heathen gods a id goddesses. We now ma ce 
believe to have freed ourselves rfom these trammels, but t le 
departure is more apparent thai real. Our works of art f ill 
into a few well-marked groups a id the pictures of each groi p, 
though differing in detail, presei t the same general charaffe :s. 
We have, however, broken mut h new ground, whereas ur til 
the last three or four hundred ye ars it almost seems either af if 
artists had thought subjeft a detail beneath their notice, or 
publics had insisted on being told only what they knew already. 

The principle of living only to see and to hear some new 
thing, and the other principle of avoiding everything with 
which we are not perfedlly familiar are equally old, equally 
universal, equally useful. They are the principles of conserva¬ 
tion and accumulation on the one hand, and of adventure, 
speculation, and progress on the other, each equally indis¬ 
pensable. The money has been, and will probably always be 
more persistently in the hands of the firSl of these two groups. 
But, after all, is not money an art? Nay, is it not the moSt 
difficult on earth and the parent of all? And if life is short and 
art long, is not money Still longer? And are not works of art, 
for the most part, more or less works of money also? In so far 
as a work of art is a work of money, it muSt not complain of 
being bound by the laws of money; in so far as it is a work of 
art, it has nothing to do with money and, again, cannot com¬ 
plain. 

It is a great help to the speftator to know the subjeft of a 
pifture and not to be bothered with having to find out all about 
the Story. Subjefts should be such as either tell their own 
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ftoiy instantly on the face of them, of things with which all 
spe^tors may be supposed familiar. It muSt not be forgotten 
that a work exposed to public view is addressed to a great 
many people and should accordingly consider many people 
rather than one. I saw an English family not long since look¬ 
ing at a fine colleflion of the coins of all nations. They hardly 
pretended even to take a languid interest in the French, 
German, Dutch, and Italian coins, but brightened up at once 
on being shown a shilling, a florin, and a half-crown. So 
chdldren do not want new Sories; they look for old ones. 

“ Mamma dear, will you please tell us the Story of ‘ The 
Three Bears ’? ” 

“ No, my love, not to-day, I have told it you very often 
lately and I am busy.” 

“ Very well. Mamma dear, then we will tell you the Story of 
‘ The Three Bears.’ ” 

The Iliad and the Odyssey are only “ The Three Bears ” 
upon a larger scale. JuSt as the life of a man is only the fission 
of two amoebas on a larger scale. Cui non di^m Hylas puer et 
luatonia De/os? That was no argument againSt telling it again, 
but rather for repeating it. So people look out in the news¬ 
papers for what they know rath^ than for what they do not 
know, and the better they know it the more interested they are 
to see it in print and, as a general rule, unless they get what 
they expeit—or think they know already-they are angry. This 
tendency of our nature culminates in the well-known lines 
repeated for ever and ever: 

“ The battle of the Nile 
I was there all the while; 

I was there all the while 
At the battle of the Nile. 

The battle of . ..” 

And so on ad lib. Even this will please very young children. 
As they grow older they want to hear about nothing but “ The 
Three Bears.” As they mature Still further they want the 
greater invention and freer play of fancy manifested by such 
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people as Homer and our weft-end upholfterers, beyond which 
there is no liberty, but only eccentricity and extravagance. 

So it is with all fashion. Fashions change, but not radically 
except after convulsion and, even then, the change is mon^ 
apparent than real, the older fashi( 'ns continually coming bad 
as new ones. 

So it is not only as regards cl oice of subjed but also a; 
regards treatment of subjed withir the limits of the work itself 
after the subjed is chosen. No ma ter whether the utterance o ' 
a man’s inner mind is attempted oy way of words, painting 
or music, the same principle unde 'lies all these three arts and 
of course, also those arts that are : kin to them. In each case ; 
man should have but one subje^ easily recognizable as th( 
main motive, and in each case he n uft develop, treat, and illus 
trate this by means of episodes ar d details that are neither s( 
alien to the subjed as to appear lu ;ged in by the heels, nor ye: 
so germane to it as to be identica . The treatment grows out 
of the subjed as the family from tlie parents and the race from 
the family-each new-born member being the same and yet not 
the same with those that have preceded him. So it is with all the 
arts and all the sciences—they flourish beft by the addition of 
but little new at a time in con^arison with the old. 

And so, laftly, it is with the ars artium itself, that art of arts 
and science of sciences, that guild of arts and crafts which is 
comprised within each one of us, I mean our bodies. In the 
detail they are nourished from day to day by food which muft 
not be too alien from paft food or from the body itself, nor yet 
too germane to either; and in the gross, that is to say, in the 
hiftory of the development of a race or species, the evolution 
Js admittedly for the moft part exceedingly gradual, by means 
of many generations, as it were, of episodes that are kindred to 
and yet not identical with the subjed. 

And when we come to think of it, we find in the evolution 
of bodily form (which along with modification involves per- 
siftence of type) the explanation why persiftence of type in 
subjeds chosen for treatment in works of art should be so 
universal. It is because we are so averse to great changes 
and at the same time so averse to no change at all, that we have 
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a bodily form, in the main, persistent and yet, at the same time, 
capable of modifications. Without a Strong aversion to change 
its habits and, with its habits, the pabulum of its mind, ihere 
would be no fixity of type in any species and, indeed, there 
would be no life at all, as we are accustomed to think of life, 
for organs would disappear before they could be developed, 
and to try to build life on such a shifting foundation would be 
as hopeless as it would be to try and build a material building 
on an actual quicksand. Hence the habits, cries, abodes, food, 
hopes, and fears of each 6pecies (and what are these but the 
realities of which human arts are as the shadow?) tell the same 
old tales in the same old ways from generation to generation, 
and it is only because they do so that they appear to us as 
species at all. 

Returning now to the Etruscan cinerary urns-I have no 
doubt that, perhaps three or four thousand years hence, a 
colleftion of the tombstones from some of our suburban ceme¬ 
teries will be thought exceedingly interesting, but I confess to 
having found the urns in the Museum at Volterra a little 
monotonous and, after looking at about tliree urns, I hurried 
over the remaining 397 as faSt as I could. [1889.] 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 

The walls of the houses [in an Italian village] are built of 
brick and the roofs are covered with Stone. They call the 
Stone “ vivo.” It is as though they thought bricks were like 
veal or mutton and Stones like bits out of the living calf or 
sheep.^ 


THE GRAPE-FILTER 

When the water of a place is bad, it is safest to drink none 
that has not been filtered through either the berry of a grape, 
or else a tub of malt. These are the moSt reliable filters yet 
invented. 

' Cf. Wamba’s explanation of the Saxon swine being converted into 
Norman pork on their death. Ivanhoe, chapter 1. 
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BERTOLI AND HIS BEES 

Giacomo Bertoli of Varallo-Sesia keeps a watch and clock 
shop in the Street. He is a cheery Jittle old gentleman, though 
I do not see why I should call him old for I doubt his being sc 
old as I am. He and I have been very good friends for years 
and he is always among the first t( welcome me when I go tt 
Varallo. 

He is one of the moSt famous ’ )ee-maSters in Europe. Hi 
keeps some of his bees during the winter at Camasco not verj 
far from Varallo, others in other t laces near and moves then 
up to Alagna, at the head of the \ al Sesia, towards the end o 
May that they may make their ho ley from the spring flower 
-and excellent honey they make. 

About a fortnight ago I happ ned to meet him bringing 
down ten of his hives. He was v alking in front and was im - 
mediately followed by two women each with crates on theic 
backs, and each carrying five hives.. They seemed to me to be 
ordinary deal boxes, open at the top, but covered over with 
gauze which would keep the bees in but not exclude air. I 
asked him if the bees minded the journey, and he replied that 
they were very angry and had a great deal to say about it; he 
was sure to be ftung when he let them out. He said it was “ un 
lavoro improbo,” and co§l him a great deal of anxiety. 

“ THE LOST CHORD ” 

It should be “ The LoSt Progression,” for the young lady 
was mistaken in supposing she had ever heard any single chord 

like the sound of a great Amen.” Unless we are to suppose 
that she had already found the chord of C Major for the final 
syllable of the word and was seeking the chord for the firSt 
syllable; and there she is on the walls of a Milanese restaurant 
arpeggioing experimental harmonies in a transport of delight 
to advertise Somebody and Someone’s pianos and holding the 
loud pedal solidly down all the time. Her family had always 
been unsympathetic about her music. They said it was like a 
loose bundle of firewood which you never can get across the 
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room without dropping Slicks; they said she would have been 
so much better employed doing anything else. 

Fancy being in the room with her while she was Strumming 
about and hunting after her chord! Fancy being in heaven 
with her when she had found it! 


INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN PLANTS ^ 

I have brought back this year some mountain auriculas and 
the seed of some salvia and Fusio tiger-lily, and mean to plant 
the auriculas and to sow the seeds in Epping ForeSl and else¬ 
where round about London. I wish people would more 
generally bring back the seeds of pleasing foreign plants and 
introduce them broadcast, sowing them % our waysides and 
in our fields, or in whatever situation is moSt likely to suit 
them. It is true, this would puzzle botanists, but there is no 
reason why botanists should not be puzzled. A botanist is a 
person whose aim is to uproot, kill, and exterminate every 
plant that is at all remarkable for rarity or any special virtue, 
and the rarer it is the more bitterly he will hunt it down. 


SAINT COSIMO AND SAINT DAMIANO AT SIENA 

Sano di Pietro shows us a heartless praftical joke played by 
these two very naughty saints, both medical men, who should 
be uncanonized immediately. It seems they laid their heads 
together and for some reason, beSl known to themselves, re¬ 
solved to cut a leg off a dead negro and put it on to a white 
man. In the one compartment they are seen in high glee 
cutting the negro’s leg off. In the next they have gone to the* 
white man who is in bed, obviously asleep, and are substituting 
the black leg for his own. Then, no doubt, they will Stand 
behind the door and see what he does when he wakes. They 
must be saints because they have glories on, but it looks as 
though a glory is not much more to be relied on than a gig as 
a test of respeftability. [1889.] 

’ Cf. Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal, 19th June 1802. 
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AT PIENZA 

At Pienza, after having seen the Museum with a cuHode 
whom I photoed as being more like death, though in excellent 
health and spirits, than any one I ever saw, I was taken t( the 
leading college for young ladie >, the Conservatorio di S. C irlo, 
under the direction of Signor;, (or Signorina, I do not k low 
which) Cesira Carletti, to see tb i wonderful Viale of the tw Ifth 
or thirteenth century given to Pienza by Pope Aeneas Syl /ius 
Piccolomini (Pius ii) and Stolen a few years since, but recovt red. 
Signora Carletti was copying p irts of it in needlework, noi can 
I think that the original was c '■er better than the parts w lich 
she had already done. The v 3rk would take weeks or «ven 
months to examine with any fu Iness, and volumes to desci tbe. 
It is as prodigal of labour, desig i,and colour as nature herse. f is. 
In fad it is one of those things hat nature has a right to do but 
not art. It fatigues one to loDk at it or think upon it and, 
bathos though it be to say so, it won the firSt prize at the Exhi¬ 
bitions of Ecclesiastical Art Work held a few years ago at 
Rome and at Siena. It has taken Signora Carletti months to 
do even the little she has done, but that little muSt be seen to be 
believed, for no words can do justice to it. 

Having seen the Viale, I was shown round the whole es¬ 
tablishment, and can imagine nothing better ordered. I was 
taken over the dormitories-very nice and comfortable-and, 
finally, not without being much abashed, into the room where 
the young ladies were engaged upon needlework. It reminded 
me of nothing so much as of the Education of the Virgin 
Chapel at Oropa.^ I was taken to each young lady and did 
,my best to acquit myself properly in praising her beautiful 
work but, beautiful as the work of one and all was, it could not 
compare with that of Signora Carletti. I asked her if she could 
not get some of the young ladies to help her in the less import¬ 
ant parts of her work, but she said she preferred doing it all 
herself. They all looked well and happy and as though they 
were well cared for, as I am sure they are. 

‘ See “ A Medieval Girl School ” reprinted from the Universal Review in 
Butler’s Essays. 
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Then Signora Carletti took me to the top of the house to 
show me the meteorological room of which she is superin¬ 
tendent, and which is in connexion with the main meteoro¬ 
logical observatory at Rome. Again I found everything in 
adorable order, and left the house not a little pleased and im¬ 
pressed with everything I had seen. [1889.] 


homer’s hot and cold springs 

t 

The foUming extraB u taken from a memorandum Sutler made of a 
visit he paid to Greece and the Troad in the spring <?/' 1895. In the 
Iliad {xxii^ 145) Homer mentions hot and cold springs where the 
Trojan women used to wash their clothes. There are no such Springs 
near Hissarlik^ where they ought to be, but the American Consul at 
the Dardanelles told Butler there was something of the kind on Mount 
Ida, at the sources of the Scamander, and he determined to see them 
after visiting Hissarlik. He was provided with an interpreter, 
Yakoub, an attendant, Ahmed, an escort of one soldier, and a horse. 
He went frrH to the Consul’s farm at Thymbra, about five miles 
from Hissarlik, where he Spent the night and found it “ all very like a 
frrft-class New Zealand sheep-Siatifn.” The next day he went to 
Hissarlik and saw no reason for disagreeing with the received opinion 
that it is the site of Troy. He then proceeded to Bunarbashi and so to 
Bairemitch,passing on the way a saw-mill where there was a Government 
official with twenty soldiers under him. Thu official was much interested 
in the traveller and direSted his men to take carpets and a dish of trout, 
caught that morning in the Scamander, and carry them up to the hot and 
cold Springs while he himself accompanied Butler. So they set off and 
the official, Ismail, showed him the way and pointed out the Springs,^ 
and there is a long note about the hot and cold water. 

And now let me return to Ismail Gusbashi, the excellent 
Turkish official who, by the way, was with me during all my 
examination of the springs, and whose assurances of their 
twofold temperature I should have found it impossible to 
doubt, even though I had not caught one warmer cupful my¬ 
self. His men, while we were at the springs, had spread a 
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large Turkey carpet on the flower-bespangled grass under the 
trees, and there were three smaller rugs at three of the comers. 
On these Ismail and Yakoub and I took our places. The 
other two were cross-legged, but I reclining anyhow. Tlie 
sun shimmered through the sp ring foliage. I saw two hoo )oes 
and many beautiful birds who; e names I knew not. Thn ugh 
the trees I could see the sm w-fields of Ida far above me, 
but it was hopeless to think c f reaching them. The sol liers 
and Ahmed cooked the tro it and the eggs all togeiher; 
then we had boiled eggs, bre id and cheese, and, of cO' irse, 
lamb’s liver done on skewers like cats’ meat. I ate with my 
pocket-knife, the others usin^ their fingers in true Hon eric 
fashion. 

When we had put from us ‘ the desire of meat and dri ik,” 
Ismail began to talk to me. 1 le said he had now for the firfl: 
time in his life found himseJ in familiar conversation with 
Wisdom from the Weft (that was me), and that, as he greatly 
doubted whether such another opportunity would be ever 
vouchsafed to him, he should wish to consult me upon a 
matter which had greatly exercised him. He was now fifty 
years old and had never married. Sometimes he thought he 
had done a wise thing, and sometimes it seemed to him that 
he had been very foonsh. Would I kindly tell him which it 
was and advise him as to the future? I said he was addressing 
one who was in much the same condition as himself, only that 
I was some ten years older. We had a saying in England that 
if a man marries he will regret it, and that if he does not marry 
he will regret it. 

“ Ah! ” said Ismail, who was leaning towards me and trying 
, to catch every word I spoke, though he could not underftand 
a syllable till Yakoub interpreted my Italian into Turkish- 
“ Ah! ” he said, “ that is a true word.” 

In my younger days, I said (may Heaven forgive me!), I 
had been passionately in love with a moft beautiful young lady, 
but-and here my voice faltered, and I looked very sad, waiting 
for Yakoub to interpret what I had said-but it had been the 
will of Allah that she should marry another gendeman, and 
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this had broken my heart for many years. After a time, how¬ 
ever, I concluded that these things were all setded for us by a 
higher Power. 

“ Ah! that is a true word.” 

“ And so, my dear sir, in your case I should refle£l that if 
Allah ” (and I raised my hand to Heaven) “ had desired your 
being married, he would have signified his will to you in some 
way that you could hardly mistake. As he does not appear to 
have done so, I should recommend you to remain single until 
you receive some diSlindt intimation that you are to marry.” 

“ Ah! that is a true word.” 

“ Besides,” I continued, “ suppose you marry a woman with 
whom you think you are in love and then find out, after you 
have been married to her for three months, that you do not 
like her. This would be a very painful situation,” 

“ Ah, yes, indeed! that is a true word.” 

“ And if you had children who were good and dutiful, it 
would be delightful; but suppose they turned out disobedient 
and ungrateful-and I have known many such cases-could 
anything be more distressing to a parent in his declining 
years?” 

“ Ah! that is a true word that you have spoken.” 

“ We have a great Imaum,” I continued, “ in England; he 
is called the Archbishop of Canterbury and gives answers to 
people who are in any kind of doubt or difficulty. I knew one 
gentleman who asked his advice upon the very question that 
you have done me the honour of propounding to myself,” 

“ Ah! and what was his answer? ” 

“ He told him,” said I, “ that it was cheaper to buy the milk 
than to keep a cow.” 

“ Ah! ah! that is a moSt true word.” 

Here I closed the conversation, and we began packing up to 
make a Start. When we were about to mount, I said to him, 
hat in hand: 

“ Sir, it occurs to me with great sadness that, though you 
will, no doubt, often revisit this lovely spot, yet it is moSt 
certain that I shall never do so. Promise me that when you 
come here you will sometimes think of the Stupid old English- 
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man who has had the pleasure of lunching with you to-day, 
and I promise that I will often think of you when I am at home 
again in London.” 

He was much touched, and u'e Started. After we had gone 
about a mile, I suddenly missed my knife. I knew I should 
want it badly many a time befc re we got to the Dardanel es, 
and I knew perfeftly well when I should find it: so I Slop| ed 
the cavalcade and said I muSl rii le back for it. I did so, foi nd 
it immediately, and returned. T hen I said to Ismail: 

“ Sir, I understand now whj I was led to leave my kr ife 
behind me. I had said it was < ertain I should never see t lat 
enchanting spot again, but I spc Ice presumptuously, forgett ng 
that if Allah ” (and I raised my hand to Heaven) “ willed 1 1 
should assuredly do so. I ai-i correfted, and with gn at 
leniency.” 

Ismail was much affedted. The good fellow immediately 
took off his watch-chain (happi y of brass and of no intrinsic 
value) and gave it me, assuring me that it was given him by a 
very dear friend, that he had worn it for many years, and 
valued it greatly-would I keep it as a memorial of himself? 
Fortunately I had with me a little silver match-box which 
Alfred had given me and which had my name engraved on it. 
I gave it to him, but had some*difficulty in making him accept 
it. Then we rode on till we came to the saw-mills. I ordered 
two lambs for the ten soldiers who had accompanied us, having 
underwood from Yakoub that this would be an acceptable 
present. And so I parted from this moSl kind and friendly 
gentleman with every warm expression of cordiality on both 
sides. 

I sent him his photograph which I had taken, and I sent 
his soldiers their groups also-one for each man-and in due 
course I received the following letter of thanks. Alas! I have 
never written in answer. I knew not how to do it. I knew, 
however, that I could not keep up a correspondence, even 
though I wrote once. But few unanswered letters more often 
rise up and smite me. How the Po§l Office people ever read 
“ Bueter, Ciforzin St.” into “ Butler, Clifford’s Inn ” I cannot 
tell. What splendid emendators of a corrupt text they ought 
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to make! But I could almost wish that they had failed, for it 
has pained me not a little that I have not replied. 

“ Mr. Samuel Bueter, 

No. 15 Ciforzin St. London, England. 

Dardanelles, 
August 4/95 

Mr. Samuel. England. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Many thanks for the phothograph you have send me. 
It was very kind of yoii to think of me to send me this token 
of your remembrance. I certainly appreciate it and shall 
think of you whenever I look at it Ah My Dear Brother, it is 
impossible for me to forget you, under favorable circumstance 
I confess I muSt prefer you. I have a grate desire to have the 
beautifull chance to meet you. Ah then with the tears of glad¬ 
ness to be the result of the great love of our friendness, A my 
Sir what pen can describe the meeting that shall be come with 
your second visit if it please God. 

It is my pray to our Lord God to proteft you and to keep 
you glad and happy for ever. 

Though we are far from each other yet we can speak with 
letters. 

Thank God to have your love of friendness with me and 
mine with your noble person. 

Hopeing to hear from you. 

Yours truly, 

ISMAYEL, from 

Byramich hizar memuerue iuse bashi.” 



XVIII. MATERIAL FOR EREWHON REVISITED 


APOLOGIZE FOR THE NAMES IN EREWHON. 
f\ I was an unpraftised writer and had no idea the names 
^ could matter so much. 

^ Give a map showing the geography of Erewhon in so 
far as the entrance into the country goes, and explain some¬ 
where, if possible, about Butler’s Slones. 

Up as far as the top of the pass, where the Statues aie, 
keeps to the aftual geography o ' the upper Rangitata diStr ft 
except that I have doubled the gc rge. There was no gorge t p 
above my place [Mesopotamia] md I wanted one, so I to( k 
the gorge some ten or a dozen m les lower down and repeatc d 
it and then came upon my own c< untry again, but made it ba e 
of grass and useless instead of as it a6iually was) excelle it 
country. Baker and I went up the laSl saddle we tried ai d 
thought it was a pass to the We it CoaSt, but found it looked 
down on to the headwaters of tl' e Rakaia: however we saw a 
true pass opposite, iuSl as I have described in Erewhon, only 
that there were no clouds and we never went Straight down as 
I said I did, but took two days going round by Lake Heron. 
And there is no lake at the top of the true pass. This is the 
pass over which, in consequence of our report, Whitcorabe 
was sent and got drowned on the other side. We went up to 
the top of the pass but found it too rough to go down without 
more help than we had. I rather think I have told this in A 
FirH Year in Canterbury Settlement, but am so much ashamed of 
that book that I dare not look to see. I don’t mean to say that 
the later books are much better; Still they are better. 

They show a lot of Slones on the Hokitika pass, so Mr. Slade 
told me, which they call mine and say I intended them in 
Erewhon [for the Statues]. I never saw them and knew nothing 
about them. 

Refer to the agony and settled melancholy with which un¬ 
born children in the womb regard birth as the extinction of 
their being, and how some declare that there is a world beyond 
the womb and others deny this. “ We muSt all one day be 
bom,” “ Birth is certain,” and so on, juSt as we say of death. 
Birth involves with it an original sin. It muSl be sin, for the 
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wages of sin is death (what else, I should like to know, is the 
wages of virtue?) and assuredly the wages of birth is death. 

They consider “ wilful procreation,” as they call it, much as 
we do murder and will not allow it to be a moral ailment at 
all. Sometimes a jury will recommend to mercy and sometimes 
they bring in a verdift of “ justifiable baby-getting,” but they 
treat these cases as a rule with great severity. 

Every baby has a month of heaven and a month of hell 
before birth, so that it may make its choice with its eyes open. 

The hour of birth should be prayed for in the litany as well 
as that of death, and so it would be if we could remember the 
agony of horror which, no doubt, we felt at birth-surpassing, 
no doubt, the utmost agony of apprehension that can be felt 
on death. 

Let automata increase in variety and ingenuity till at laSt 
they present so many of the phenomena of life that the religious 
world declares they were designed and created by God as an 
independent species. The scientific world, on the other hand, 
denies that there is any design in connexion with them, and 
holds that if any slight variation happened to arise by which a 
fortuitous combination of atoms occurred which was more 
suitable for advertising purposes (the automata were chiefly 
used for advertising) it was seized upon and preserved by 
natural selefhon. 

They have schools where they teach the arts of forgetting 
and of not seeing. Young ladies are taught the art of pro¬ 
posing. Lists of successful matches are advertised with the 
prospefhises of aU the girls’ schools. 

They have professors of all the languages of the principal* 
beaSls and birds. I Stayed with the Professor of Feline 
Languages who had invented a kind of OUendorffian sySlem 
for teaching the Art of Polite Conversation among cats. 

They have an art-class in which the firSt thing insisted on is 
that the pupils should know the price of all the leading modern 
pictures that have been sold during the last twenty years at 
Christie’s, and the fluftuations in their values. Give an examin- 
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ation paper on this subject. The arti§t being a pidhire-dealer, 
the firS: thing he muSl do is to know how to sell his piftures, 
and therefore how to adapt them to the market. What is the 
use of being able to paint a piflr re unless one can sell it wh;n 
one has painted it? 

Add that the secret of the sue :ess of modern French art 1 es 
in its recognition of values. 

Let there be monks who hav ; taken vows of modest co n- 
petency (about £1000 a year, derived from consols), w 10 
spurn popularity as medieval monks spurned money-a id 
with about as much sincerity, "'heir great objed is to try a id 
find out what they like and the i get it. They do not Uve in 
one building, and there are no ows of celibacy, but, in pr ic- 
tice, when any member marries I e drifts away from the soci( ty. 
They have no profession of faitl or articles of association, t ut, 
as they who hunted for the Hoi Grail, so do these hunt in all 
things, whether of art or science, for that which commends 
itself to them as comfortable anil worthy to be accepted. Their 
liberty of thought and speech and their reasonable enjoyment 
of the good things of this life are what they alone live for. 

Let the Erewhonians have Westminster Abbeys of the firSt, 
second, and third class, and in one of these let them raise monu¬ 
ments to dead theories which were once celebrated. 

Let them Study those arts whereby the opinions of a minority 
may be made to seem those of a majority. 

Introduce an Erewhonian sermon to the effed that if people 
are wicked they may perhaps have to go to heaven when they 
die. 

Let them have a Regius Professor of Studied Ambiguity. 

Let the Professor of Worldly Wisdom pluck a man for want 
of sufficient vagueness in his saving-clauses paper. 

Another poor fellow may be floored for having written an 
article on a scientific subjed without having made free enough 
use of the words “ patiently ” and “ carefully,” and for having 
shown too obvious signs of thinking for himself. 

Let them attach disgrace to any who do not rapidly become 
obscure after death. 

Let them have a Professor of Mischief. They foimd that 
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people always did harm when they meant well and that all the 
professorships fomided with an avowedly laudable objeft 
failed, so they aim at mischief in the hope that they may miss 
the mark here as when they aimed at what they thought 
advantageous. 

The Professor of Worldly Wisdom plucked a man for buying 
an egg that had a date Stamped upon it. And another for being 
too often and too seriously in the right. And another for 
telling people what they did not want to know. He plucked 
several for insufficient miSbaiSt in printed matter. It appeared 
that the Professor had written an article teeming with plausible 
blunders, and had had it inserted in a leading weekly. He then 
set his paper so that the men were sure to tumble into these 
blunders themselves; then he plucked them. This occasioned 
a good deal of comment at the time. 

One man who entered for the Chancellor’s Medal declined 
to answer any of the questions set. He said he saw they were 
intended more to show off the ingenuity of the examiner than 
either to assist or teSt the judgement of the examined. He 
observed, moreover, that the view taken of his answers would 
in great measure depend upon what the examiner had had for 
dinner and, since it was not in jiis power to control this, he 
was not going to waSte time where the result was, at beSt, so 
much a matter of chance. Briefly, his view of life was that the 
longer you lived and the less you thought or talked about it 
the better. He should go pretty Straight in the main himself 
because it saved trouble on the whole, and he should be guided 
mainly by a sense of humour in deciding when to deviate from 
the path of technical honeSty, and he would take care that his 
errors, if any, should be rather on the side of excess than of. 
asceticism. 

This man won the Chancellor’s Medal. 

They have a review class in which the pupils are taught not 
to mind what is written in newspapers. As a natural result they 
grow up more keenly sensitive than ever. 

Round the margin of the newspapers sentences are printed 
cautioning the readers against believing the criticisms they see, 
inasmuch as personal motives will underlie the greater number. 
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They defend the universities and academic bodies on the 
ground that, but for them, good work would be so universal 
that the world would become clogged with masterpieces to an 
extent that would reduce it to an absurdity. Good sense would 
rule over all, and merely smart or clever people would be unab le 
to earn a living. 

They assume that truth is beS got at by the falling out 5f 
thieves. “ Well then, there muS be thieves, or how can th ;y 
fall out? Our business is to pr< iduce the raw material frc tn 
which truth may be elicited.” * 

“ And you succeed, sir,” I rep ied, “ in a way that is beyo id 
all praise, and it seems as thouf a there would be no limit to 
the supply of truth that ought t( be available. But, consid< r- 
ing the number of your thievt t, they show less alacrity in 
flying at each other’s throats tha i might have been expeftec.” 

They live their lives backwari s, beginning, as old men a id 
women, with litde more loiowkdge of the paSt than we have 
of the future, and foreseeing the future about as clearly as we 
see the paft, winding up by entering into the womb as though 
being buried. But delicacy forbids me to pursue this subjeft 
further: the upshot is that it comes to much the same thing, 
provided one is used to it. • 

Paying debts is a luxury which we cannot all of us afford. 

“ It is not every one, my dear, who can reach such a counsel 
of pcrfedion as murder.” 

There was no more space for the chronicles and, what was 
worse, there was no more space in which anything could hap¬ 
pen at all, the whole land had become one vaSl cancerous 
• growth of chronicles, chronicles, chronicles, nothing but 
chronicles. 

The catalogue of the Browne Medals alone will in time come 
to occupy several hundreds of pages in the Universi^ Calendar. 

There was a professor who was looked upon as such a 
valuable man because he had done more than any other living 
person to suppress any kind of originality. 

“ It is not our business,” he used to say, “ to help students to 
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think for themselves-surely this is the very laSt thin^ that one 
who wishes them well would do by them. Our busmess is to 
make them think as we do, or at any rate as we consider it 
expedient to say we do.” 

He was President of the Society for the Suppression of Use¬ 
less Knowledge and for the Complete Obliteration of the Paft. 

They have professional mind-dressers, as we have hair¬ 
dressers, and before going out to dinner or fashionable At- 
homes, people go and g^t themselves primed with smart 
sayings or moral reflections according to the Style which they 
think will be moSl becoming to them in the kind of company 
they expeCt. 

They deify as God something which I can only translate by 
a word as underivable as God-I mean Gumption. But it is 
part of their religion that there should be no temple to Gump¬ 
tion, nor are there prieSts or professors of Gumption-Gump¬ 
tion being too ineffable to hit the sense of human definition 
and analysis. 

They hold that the funCbon of universities is to make learn¬ 
ing repellent and thus to prevent its becoming dangerously 
common. And they discharge this beneficent funClion all the 
more efficiently because they do it unconsciously and automatic¬ 
ally. The professors think they are advancing healthy intellec¬ 
tual assimilation and digestion when they are in reality little 
better than cancer on the Stomach. 

Let them be affliCled by an epidemic of the fear-of-giving- 
themselves-away disease. Enumerate its symptoms. There 
is a new discovery whereby the invisible rays that emanate 
from the soul can be caught and all the details of a man’s* 
spiritual nature, his charafter, disposition, principles, etc., be 
photographed on a plate as easily as his face or the bones of 
his hands, but no cure for the f. o. g. th. a. disease has yet 
been discovered. 

They have a company for ameliorating the condition of 
those who are in a future State, and for improving the future 
Slate itself. 

People are buried alive for a week before they are married 
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so that their offspring may know something about the grave, 
of which, otherwise, heredity could teach it nothing. 

It has long been held that thos('. constitutions are beSl which 
promote most effedhially the greaxSl happiness of the greates t 
number. Now the greatest numb ;r are none too wise and nor e 
too honeSt, and to arrange our systems with a view to tie 
greater happiness of sensible Str lightforward people-indee d 
to give these people a chance at ill if it can be avoided-is 1 D 
interfere with the greatest happi less of the greatest numbe •. 
Dull, slovenly, and arrogant pe )ple do not like those wt d 
are quick, painstaking, and un;. ssuming; how can we th( a 
consistently with the first principle .of either morality or politic d 
economy encourage such people when we can bring sinceri y 
and modesty fairly home to then ? 

Much we have to tolerate, par ly because we cannot alwa's 
discover in time who are really insincere and who are ony 
masking sincerity under a garb of flippancy, and partly also 
because we wish to err on the side of letting the guilty escape 
rather than of punishing the innocent. Thus many people 
who are perfectly well known to belong to the Straightforward 
class are allowed to remain at, large and may even be seen hob¬ 
nobbing and on the beSt of possible terms with the guardians 
of public immorality. We all feel, as indeed has been said in 
other nations, that the poor abuses of the time want counten¬ 
ance, and this moreover in the interests of the uses themselves, 
for the presence of a small modicum of sincerity afts as a whole¬ 
some Stimulant and irritant to the prevailing spirit of academic¬ 
ism; moreover, we hold it useful to have a certain number of 
, melancholy examples whose notorious failure shall serve as a 
warning to those who do not cultivate a power of immoral 
self-control which shall prevent them from saying, or indeed 
even thinking, anything that shall not be to their immediate 
and palpable advantage with the greatest number. 

It is a point of good breeding with the Erewhonians to keep 
their opinions as far as possible in the background in all cases 
where controversy is even remotely possible, that is to say 
whenever conversation gets bpyond the discussion of the 
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weather. It is found necessary, however, to recognize some 
means of ventilating points on which differences of opinion 
may exist, and the convention adopted is that whenever a man 
finds occasion to speak Strongly he should express himself 
by dwelling as forcibly as he can on the views moSl opposed to 
his own; even this, however, is tolerated rather than approved, 
for it is counted the perfeftion of scholarship and good breed¬ 
ing not to express, and much more not even to have a definite 
opinion upon any subjedt whatsoever. 

Thus their “ yea ” is “ hay ” and their “ nay,” “ yea,” but 
it comes to the same thing in the end, for it does not matter 
whether “ yea ” is called “ yea ” or “ nay ” so long as it is 
understood as “ yea.” They go a long way round only to find 
themselves at the point from which they Started, but there is 
no accounting for taStes. With us such taftics are inconceiv¬ 
able, but so far do the Erewhonians carry them that it is qom- 
mon for them to write whole reviews and articles between the 
lines of which a pradised reader will deteft a sense exactly 
contrary to that ostensibly put forward; nor is a man held to 
be more than a tyro in the arts of polite society unless he 
inStinftively suspeds a hidden sense in every proposition that 
meets him. I was more than once misled by these plover¬ 
like taftics, and on one occasion was near getting into a serious 
scrape. It happened thus: 

A man of venerable aspeft was maintaining that pain was a 
sad thing and should not be permitted under any circumstances. 
People ought not even to be allowed to suffer for the con¬ 
sequences of their own folly, and should be punished for it 
severely if they did. If they could only be kept from making 
fools of themselves by the loss of freed,om or, if necessary, by. 
some polite and painless method of extinftion-which meant 
hanging-then they ought to be extinguished. If permanent 
improvement can only be won through ages of mistake and 
suffering, which must be all begun de novo for every fresh im¬ 
provement, let us be content to forgo improvement, and let 
those who suffer their lawless thoughts to Stray in this direc¬ 
tion be improved from off the face of the earth as faSt as possible. 
No remedy can be too drastic for such a disease as the pain felt 
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by another person. We find we can generally bear the pain 
ourselves when we have to do so, but it is intolerable that we 
should know it is being borne by any one else. The mere 
sight of pain unfits people for ordinary life, the wear and tear 
o^ which would be very much reduced if we would be at am' 
trouble to retrain the present aim unbounded licence in th; 
matter of suffering—a licence that people take advantage of ti > 
make themselves as miserable as t ley please, without so muc' i 
as a thought for the feelings of ot lers. Hence, he maintainec , 
the praftice of putting dupes in the ?ame category as the physk - 
ally diseased or the unlucky was founded on the eternal an I 
inherent nature of things, and c )uld no more be interfere I 
with than the revolution of the ea th on its axis. 

He said a good deal more to tl e same effed, and I was be - 
ginning to wonder how much lor ger he would think it necef - 
sary to insist on what was so obv ous, when his hearers bega i 
to differ from him. One dilated on the correlation between 
pain and pleasure which ensured that neither could be ex¬ 
tinguished without the extinguishing along with it of the 
other. Another said that throughout the animal and vegetable 
worlds there was found what might be counted as a syStem 
of rewards and punishments; this, he contended, muSt cease 
to exist (and hence virtue muSt cease) if the pain attaching to 
miscondud were less notoriously advertised. Another main¬ 
tained that the horror so freely expressed by many at the sight 
of pain was as much selfish as not-and so on. 

Let Erewhon be revisited by the son of the original writer- 
let him hint that his father used to write the advertisements 
for Mother Seigel’s Syrup. He gradually worked his way up 
to this from being a mere writer of penny trads. [Dec. 1896.] 

On reaching the country he finds that divine honours are 
being paid him, churches ereded to him, and a copious 
mythology daily swelling, with accounts of the miracles he had 
worked and all his sayings and doings. If any child got hurt 
he used to kiss the place and it would get well at once. 

Everything has been turned topsy-turvy in consequence of 
his flight in the balloon being ascribed to miraculous agency. 
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Among other things, he had maintained that sermons 
should be always preached by two people, one taking one side 
and another the opposite, while a third summed up and the 
congregation decided by a show of hands. 

This system had been adopted and he goes to hear a sermon 
On the Growing Habit of Careful Patient Investigation as 
Encouraging Casuistry. [Oftober 1897.] 



XIX. TRUTH AND CONVENIENCE 


r 

OPPOSITES 


Y ou MAY HAVE ALL GROWTH OR NOTHING 
growth, ju§t as you may have all mechanism or nothing 
mechanism, all chance or nothing chance, but you mult 
not mix them. Having settled tins, you muSl proceed at 
once to mix them. 


TWO POINTS ( F VIEW 

Everything mu§l be Studied fro A the point of view of itsel ’, 
as near as we can get to this, and :’rom the point of view of r s 
relations, as near as we can get o them. If we try to see t 
absolutely in itself, unalloyed wit i relations, we shall find, b / 
and by, that we have, as it were, whittled it away. If we ti 7 
to see it in its relations to the bittt r end, we shall find that the e 
is no corner of the universe in;o which it does not enter. 
Either way the thing eludes us if we try to grasp it with the 
horny hands of language and coriscious thought. Either way 
we can think it perfedly well-so long as we don’t think about 
thinking about it. The pale caSt of thought sicklies over every¬ 
thing. 

Pradically everything should be seen as itself pure and simple, 
so far as we can comfortably see it, and at the same time as not 
itself, so far as we can comfortably see it, and then the two 
views should be combined, so far as we can comfortably com¬ 
bine them. If we cannot comfortably combine them, we should 
think of something else. 


TRUTH 

i 

We can neither define what we mean by truth nor be in 
doubt as to our meaning. And this I suppose muSl be due to 
the antiquity of the inStind: that, on the whole, direds us 
towards truth. We cannot self-vivised ourselves in resped 
of such a vital fundion, though we can discharge it normally 
and easily enough so long as we do not think about it. 
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ii 

The pursuit of truth is chimerical. That is why it is so hard 
to say what truth is. There is no permanent absolute unchange¬ 
able truth; what we should pursue is the moSl convenient 
arrangement of our ideas. 


hi 

There is no such source of error as the pursuit of absolute 
truth. 

iv 

A. B. was so impressed with the greatness and certain 
ultimate viftory of truth that he considered it unnecessary to 
encourage her or do anything to defend her. 

V 

He who can heft read men heft knows all truth that peed 
concern him; for it is not what the thing is, apart from man’s 
thoughts in respedl of it, but how to reach the faired compro¬ 
mise between men’s pa§t and future opinions that is the fittest 
obje£t of consideration; and this we get by reading men and 
women. 

vi ' 

Truth should not be absolutely lo§t sight of, but it should 
not be talked about. 

vii 

Some men love truth so much that they seem to be in con¬ 
tinual fear left she should catch cold on over-exposure. 

viii 

The firmeft line that can be drawn upon the smootheft 
paper has ftill jagged edges if seen through a microscope. 
This does not matter until important deduftions are made on 
the supposition that there are no jagged edges. 

ix 

Truth should never be allowed to become extreme; other¬ 
wise it will be apt to meet and to run into the extreme of 
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falsehood. It should be played pretty low down-to the pit 
and gallery rather than the §l^ls. Pit-truth is more true to the 
Stalls than Stall-truth to the pit. 


X 

An absolute lie may live-for it is a true lie, and is saved by 
being flecked with a grain of i :s opposite. Not so absol ite 
truth. 

x; 

Whenever we push truth hai 1 she runs to earth in cont 'a- 
diftion in terms, that is to sa;, in falsehood. An essen ial 
contradiftion in terms meets u; at the end of every enqui ;y. 

XI 

In Alps andSanBuaries [chapt* r j] I implied that I was lying 
when I told the novice that Handel was a Catholic. But I v'^as 
not lying; Handel was a Catholic, and so am I, and so is every 
well-disposed person. It shows how careful we ought to be 
when we lie-we can never be sure but what we may be speak¬ 
ing the truth. 

?ciu 

Perhaps a little bit of absolute truth on any one question 
might prove a general solvent, and dissipate the universe. 

xiv 

Truth generally is kindness, but where the two diverge or 
collide, kindness should override truth. 


FALSEHOOD 

i 

Truth consists not in never lying but in knowing when to 
lie and when not to do so. De minimis non curat veritas. 

Yes, but what is a minimum? Sometimes a maximum is a 
minimum and sometimes it is the other way. 
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ii 

Lying is like borrowing or appropriating in music. It is 
only a good, sound, truthful person who can lie to any good 
purpose; if a man is not habitually truthful his very lies will 
be false to him and betray him. The converse also is true; if 
a man is not a good, sound, honest, capable har there is no 
truth in him. 

iii 

Any fool can tell the truth, but it requires a man of some 
sense to know how to lie well. 

iv 

I do not mind lying, but I hate inaccuracy. 

V 

A friend who cannot at a pinch remember a thing or two 
that never happened is as bad as one who does not know how 
to forget. 

vi 

Cursed is he that does not know when to shut his mind. 
An open mind is all very well in its way, but it ought not to 
be so open that there is no keeping anything in or out of it. 
It should be capable of shutting its doors sometimes, or it 
may be found a little draughty. 

vii 

He who knows not how to wink knows not how to see; and 
he who knows not how to lie knows not how to speak the 
truth. So he who cannot suppress his opinions cannot express 
them. 

viii 

There can no more be a true Statement without falsehood 
distributed through it, than a note on a well-tuned piano that 
is not intentionally and deliberately put out of time to some 
extent in order to have the piano in the moSt perfe£t possible 
tune. Any perfection of tune as regards one key can only be 
got at the expense of aU the reSl. 
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ix 

Lying has a kind of respeft and reverence with it. We pay 
a person the compliment of acknowledging his superiority 
whenever we lie to him. 

X 

I seem to see lies crowding an 1 crushing at a narrow gat; 
and working their way in along vith truths into the domaii i 
of history. 


nature’s double falsehood 

That one great lie she told abo it the earth being flat whei 
she knew it was round all the tim :! And again how she Stud 
to it that the sun went round us when it was we who wen 
going round the sun! This doubl; falsehood has irretrievabh 
ruined my confidence in her. Tlere is no lie which she will 
not teU and Stick to like a GladStonian. How plausibly she 
told her tale, and how many ages v'as it before she was so much 
as suspeded! And then when things did begin to look bad 
for her, how she brazened it out, and what a desperate business 
it was to bring her shifts and prevarications to book! 

9 

CONVENIENCE 

i 

We wonder at its being as hard often to discover con¬ 
venience as it is to discover truth. But surely convenience is 
tmth. 

ii 

The use of truth is like the use of words; both truth and 
words depend greatly upon custom. 

iii 

We do with truth much as we do with God. We create it 
according to our own requirements and then say that it has 
created us, or requires that we shall do or think so and so- 
whatever we find convenient. 
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iv 

“ What is Truth? ” is often asked, as though it were harder 
to say what truth is than what anything else is. But what is 
Justice? What is anything? An eternal contradidtion in terms 
meets us at the end of every enquiry. We are not required 
to know what truth is, but to speak the truth, and so with 
justice. 


V 

The search after truth is like the search after perpetual 
motion or the attempt to square the circle. All we should aim 
at is the moSt convenient way of looking at a thing-the way 
that most sensible people are likely to find give them leaSt 
trouble for some time to come. It is not true that the sun 
used to go round the earth until Copernicus’s time, but it is 
true that until Copernicus’s time it was moSt convenient to us 
to hold this. Still, we had certain ideas which could Only fit 
in comfortably with our other ideas when we came to consider 
the sun as the centre of the planetary system. 

Obvious convenience often takes a long time before it is 
fully recognized and aftcd upon, but there will be a num 
towards it as long and as widely spread as the desire of men to 
be saved trouble. If truth is not trouble-saving in the long 
run it is not truth: truth is only that which is moft largely and 
permanently trouble-saving. The ultimate triumph, therefore, 
of truth rests on a very tangible basis-much more so than when 
it is made to depend upon the will of an unseen and unknowable 
agency. If my views about the Odyssey, for example, will, 
in the long run, save Students from perplexity, the Students 
will be sure to adopt them, and I have no wish that they should 
adopt them otherwise. 

It does not matter much what the truth is, but our knowing 
the truth-that is to say out hitting on the moSt permanently 
convenient arrangement of our ideas upon a sub] eft whatever 
it may be-matters very much; at leaSt it matters, or may 
matter, very much in some relations. And however little it 
matters, yet it matters, and however much it matters yet it 
does not matter. In the utmost importance there is unimport- 
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ance, and in the utmost unimportance there is importance. 
So also it is with certainty, life, matter, necessity,consciousness, 
and, indeed, with ever^hing which can form an objeft of 
human sensation at all, or of those after-reasonings which 
spring ultimately from sensations. This is a roundabout way 
of saying that every question has two sides. 

vi 

Our concern is with the views ’ /^e, shall choose to take and t > 
let other people take concerning things, and as to the way ( f 
expressing those views which sh ill give leaSt trouble. If v e 
express ourselves in one way we fi id our ideas in confusion an 1 
our action impotent: if in anothi r our ideas cohere harmon - 
ously, and our aftion is edifying. The convenience of lea t 
disturbing vested ideas, and at tf e same time rearranging oi r 
views in accordance with new f; fts that come to our knov - 
ledge, this is our proper care. But it is idle to say we do not 
know anything about things-perhaps we do, perhaps we don’t 
-but we at any rate know what sane people think and are 
likely to think about things, and this to all intents and purposes 
is knowing the things themselves. For the things only are 
what sensible people agree to s&y and think they are. 

vii 

The armngement of our ideas is as much a matter of con¬ 
venience as the packing of goods in a druggist’s or draper’s 
Store and leads to exaftly the same kind of difficulties in the 
matter of classifying them. We all admit the arbitrariness of 
classifications in a languid way, but we do not think of it more 
than we can help-I suppose because it is so inconvenient to 
do so. The great advantage of classification is to conceal the 
fadl that subdivisions are as arbitrary as they are. 


CLASSIFICATION 

There can be no perfeft way, for classification presupposes 
that a thing has absolute limits whereas there is nothing that 
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does not partake of the universal infinity-nothing whose 
boundaries do not vary. Everything is one thing at one time 
and in some respefts, and another at other times and in other 
respefts. We want a new mode of measurement altogether; 
at present we take what gaps we can find, set up milestones, and 
declare them irremovable. We want a measure which shall 
express, or at any rate recognke, the harmonics of resemblance 
that lurk even in the moSt absolute differences and vice versa. 


ATTEMPTS AT CLASSIFICATION 

are like nailing battens of our own flesh and blood upon our¬ 
selves as an inclined plane that we may walk up ourselves more 
easily; and yet it answers very sufficiently. 


“ A clergyman’s doubts ” f 

Under this heading a correspondence appeared in “ The Examiner” 
i^th February to i/^th June 1879. Butler wrote all the letters under 
various signatures except one or perhaps two. Hu firH letter pur¬ 
ported to come from “ An Earnest *Cler^man ” aged forty-five, with 
a wife, five children, a country living worth a year, and a house, 

hut no private means. He had ceased to believe in the doStrines he was 
called upon to teach. Ought he to continue to lead a life that was 
a lie or ought he to throw up his orders and plunge himself, his wife, and 
children into poverty? The dilemma interested Butler deeply: he 
might so easily have found himself in it if he had not begun to doubt 
the efficacy of infant baptism when he did. Fifteen letters followed, 
signed “ Cantab” “ Oxoniensis” and so forth, some recommending one 
course, some another. One, sigied “ X.Y.Z.,” included “ The 
Righteous Man ” which will be found in the last group of this volume, 
headed “ Poems.” From the following letter Butler afterwards took 
two passages {which I have enclosed, one between single asterisks the 
other between double asterisks'), and used them for the “ Dissertation on 
Lving ” which is in chapter 5 of “ Alps and Sanltuaries.” 

* This correspondence is reprinted in full in Butler’s CotteSed Essays, 
Shrewsbury Edition. 
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I 

To the Editor of the Examiner. 

Sir; I am sorry for your correspondent “An Earnest 
Clergyman ” for, though he may say he has “ come to smile at 
his troubles,” his smile seems to be a grim one. We muft all 
of us eat a peck of moral dirt be! ore we die, but some mu§t 
know more precisely than other; when they are eating it 
some, again, can bolt it without w ry faces in one shape, wliih 
they cannot endure even the sm 11 of it in another. “ Ar 
Earnest Clergyman ” admits that le is in the habit of telling 
people certain things which he d( e*s not believe, but says h< 
has no great fancy for deceiving ' imself. “ Cantab ” muSt, . 
fear, deceive himself before he ca i tolerate the notion of de 
ceiving other people. For my owi part I prefer to be deceiver 
by one who does not deceive him elf rather than by one whc 
does, for the first will know bettei when to Stop, and will no’ 
commonly deceive me more that he can help. As for the 
other-if he does not know how to inveSt his own thoughtf 
safely he will invest mine Still wor;ie; he will hold God’s moSt 
precious gift of falsehood too cheap; he has come by it too 
easily; cheaply come, cheaply go will be his maxim. The 
good liar should be the converse of the poet; he should be 
made, not born. • 

It is not loss of confidenefe in a man’s Strift adherence to the 
letter of truth that shakes my confidence in him. I know what 
I do myself and what I muSt lose all social elasticity if I were 
not to do. * Turning for moral guidance to my cousins the 
lower animals-whose unsophisticated inStinft proclaims what 
God has taught them with a directness we may sometimes 
Sludy-I find the plover lying when she reads us truly and, 
knowing that we shall hit her if we think her to be down, lures 
us from her young ones under the fiCtion of a broken wing. 
Is God angry, think you, with this pretty deviation from the 
letter of Slrift accuracy? or was it not He who whispered to 
her to tell the falsehood, to tell it with a circumstance, without 
conscientious scruples, and not once only but to make a praClice 
of it, so as to be an habitual liar for at leaSt six weeks in the 
year? I imagine so. When I was young I used to read in good 
books that it was God who taught the bird to make her neSt, 
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and, if so, He probably taught each species the other dome^c 
arrangements which should be be§t suited to it. Or did the 
neSl-building information come from God and was th'^re an 
Evil One among the birds also who taught them to §leer clear 
of pedantry? Then there is the spider-an ugly creature, but I 
suppose God likes it-can anything be meaner than that web 
which naturalists extol as such a marvel of Providential in¬ 
genuity? 

Ingenuity! The word reeks with lying. Once, on a summer 
afternoon, in a distant c6untry I met one of those orchids 
whose main idea consists in the imitation of a fly; this lie they 
dispose so plausibly upon their petals that other flies who 
would Steal their honey leave them unmolested. Watching 
intently and keeping very Still, methought I heard this person 
speaking to the offspring which she felt within her though I 
saw them not. 

“ My children,” she exclaimed, “ I muSt soon leave' you; 
think upon the fly, my loved ones; make it look as terrible as 
possible; cling to this thought in your passage through life, 
for it is the one thing needful; once lose sight of it and you are 
lost.” 

Over and over again she saipg this burden in a small. Still 
voice, and so I left her. Then Straightway I came upon some 
butterflies whose profession it was to pretend to believe in all 
manner of vital truths which in their inner praffice they re- 
jefted; thus, pretending to be certain other and hateful 
butterflies which no bird will eat by reason of their abominable 
smell, these cunning ones conceal their own sweetness, live 
long in the land and see good days. Think of that, O Earnest 
Clergyman, my friend! No. Lying is like Nature, you may 
expel her with a fork, but she will always come back again. 
Lying is like the poor, we muSt have it always with us. The 
question is. How much, when, where, to whom and under what 
circumstances is lying right? For, once admit that a plover 
may pretend to have a broken wing and yet be without sin if 
she have pretended well enough, and the thin edge of the 
wedge has been introduced so that there is no more saying 
that we must never lie.* 
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It is not, then, the discovery that a man has the power to lie 
that shakes my confidence in him; it is loss of confidence in his 
mendacity that I find it impossible to get over. I forgive him 
for telling me lies, but I cannot forgive him for not telling me 
the same lies, or nearly so, about tJie same things. This show; 
he has a slipshod memory, which s unpardonable, or else tha 
he tells so many lies that he finds i impossible to remember al 
of them, and this is like having t( >o many of the poor alway 
with us. The plover and the spi ler have each of them thei 
^tock of half a dozen lies or so w itch we may expeft them t( 
tell when occasion arises; they a:e plausible and consistent 
but we know where to have them; otherwise, if they wet' 
liable, like self-deceivers, to spring mines upon us in unexpeftei 
places, man would soon make it lis business to reform then: 
-not from within, but from with )ut. 

And now it is time I came to th; drift of my letter, which i; 
that if “ An Earnest Clergyman ” nas not cheated himself into 
thinking he is telling the truth, he will do no great harm by 
Stopping where he is. Do not let him make too much fuss 
about trifles. The solemnity of the truths which he professes 
to uphold is very doubtful; there is a tacit consent that it 
exists more on paper than in, reality. If he is a man of any 
taft, he can say all he is compelled to say and do all the Church 
requires of him-like a gentleman, with neither undue slovenli¬ 
ness nor undue unftion—yet it shall be perfedfly plain to all 
his parishioners who are worth considering that he is afting as 
a mouthpiece and that his words are spoken dramatically. As 
for the unimaginative, they are as children; they cannot and 
should not be taken into account. Men must live as they muSl 
jvrite or aft-for a certain average Standard which each muSt 
guess at for himself as beSt he can; those who are above this 
Standard he cannot reach; those, again, who are below it muSl 
be so at their own risk. 

Pilate did well when he would not Slay for an answer to his 
question. What is truth? for there is no such thing apart from 
the sayer and the sayee. ** There is that irony in nature which 
brings it to pass that if the sayer be a man with any Stuff in 
him, provided he tells no lies wittingly to himself and is never 
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xmkindly, he may lie and lie and lie all the day long, and he will 
no more be false to any man than the sun will shine by night; 
his lies will become truths as they pass into the hearer’s soul. 
But if a man deceives himself and is unkind, the truth is not in 
him, it turns to falsehood while yet in his mouth, like the quails 
in the wilderness of Sinai. How this is so or why, I know not, 
but that the Lord hath mercy on whom He will have mercy and 
whom He willeth He hardeneth, and that the bad man can do 
no right and the good no wrong.** 

A great French writer has said that the mainspring of our 
existence does not lie in those veins and nerves and arteries 
which have been described with so much care—these are but 
its masks and mouthpieces through which it a£l:s but behind 
which it is for ever hidden; so in like manner the faiths and 
formulae of a Church may be as its bones and animal mechan¬ 
ism, but they are not the life of the Church, which is something 
rather that cannot be holden in words, and one should know 
how to put them off, yet put them off gracefully, if they wish 
to come too prominently forward. Do not let “ An EameSt 
Clergyman ” take things too much au serieux. He seems to be 
fairly contented where he is; let him take the word of one who 
is old enough to be his father, /^hat if he has a talent for con¬ 
scientious scruples he will find plenty of scope for them in 
other professions as well as in the Church. I, for aught he 
knows, may be a doftor and I might tell my own gtory; or I 
may be a barrister and have found it my duty to win a case 
which I thought a very poor one, whereby others, whose cir¬ 
cumstances were sufficiently pitiable, loSl their all; yet dodors 
and barristers do not write to the newspapers to air their poor 
consciences in broad daylight. Why should An Earnest (I hat^ 
the word) Clergyman do so? Let me give him a laSl word or 
two of fatherly advice. 

Men may settle small things for themselves-as what they 
will have for dinner or where they will spend the vacation- 
but the great ones-such as the choice of a profession, of the 
part of &igland they will live in, whether they will marry or 
no-they had better leave the force of circumdances to settle 
for them; if they prefer the phraseology, as I do myself, let 
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them leave these matters to God. When He has arranged 
things for them, do not let them be in too great a hurry to 
upset His arrangement in a tiff. If they do not like their 
present and another opening suggests itself easily and naturally, 
let them take that as a sign that th) ;y make a change; otherwis 
let them see to it that they do no" leave the frying-pan for tl e 
fire. A man, finding himself in th; field of a profession, shou d 
do as cows do when they are put nto a field of grass. They c o 
not like any field; they like the c oen prairie of their anceSloi s. 
They walk, however, all round their new abode, surveyit g 
the hedges and gates with much intereft. If there is a gap n 
any hedge they will commonly gr through it at once, otherwi e 
they will resign themselves conti ntedly enough to the task if 
feeding. 

I am. Sir, 

One who thinks he knov s a thing or two about 

ETHICS. 



XX. FIRST PRINCIPLES 


THE BASELESSNESS OF OUR IDEAS 

T hat our ideas are baseless, or rotten 

at the roots, is what few who Study them will deny; but 
they are rotten in the same way as property is robbery, 
and property is robbery in the same way as our ideas are 
rotten at the roots, that is to say it is robbery and it is not. 
No title to property, no idea and no living form (which is the 
embodiment of idea) is indefeasible if search be made far 
enough. Granted that our thoughts are baseless, yet they 
are so in the same way as the earth itself is both baseless and 
most firmly based, or again mo§l Stable and yet moSt in motion. 

Our ideas, or rather, I should say, our realities, are all of 
them like our Gods, based on superstitious foundations. If 
man is a microcosm then cosmos is a megalanthrope and that 
is how we come to anthropomorphize the deity. In the eternal 
pendulum swing of thought we make God in our own image, 
and then make him make us, and then find it out and cry 
because we have no God and so on, over and over again as a 
child has new toys given to it, tires of them, breaks them, and 
is disconsolate till it gets new ones which it will again tire of 
and break. If the man who first made God in his own image 
had been a good model, all might have been well; but he was 
impressed with an undue sense of hjs own importance and, as 
a natural consequence, he had no sense of humour. Both 
these imperfections he has fully and faithfully reproduced in 
his work and with the result we are familiar. All 6ur moSt 
solid and tangible realities are but as lies that we have told too 
often henceforth to question them. But we have to question 
them sometimes. It is not the sun that goes round the world 
but we who go round the sun. 

If any one is for examining and making requisitions on title 
we can search too, and can require the title of the State as 
against any other State, or againSt the world at large. But 
suppose we succeed in this, we muSt search further Still and 
show by what title mankind has ousted the lower animals, and 
by what title we eat them, or they themselves eat grass or one 
another. 

See what quicksands we fall into if we wade out too far from 
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the Urra firma of common consent! The error springs from 
supposing that there is any absolute right or absolute truth, 
and also from supposing that truth and right arc any the less 
real for being not absolute but relative. In the complex of 
human affairs we should aim lot at a supposed absolute 
Standard but at the greatest C( iming-together-ness or coi- 
venience of all our ideas and prs flices; that is to say, at th( ir 
most harmonious working with one another. Hit oursehes 
somewhere we are bound to do: lo idea will travel far withe at 
colliding with some other idea. Chus, if we pursue one line af 
probable convenience, we find i ■ convenient to see all thin gs 
as ultimately one: that is, if we insist rather on the points of 
agreement between things than >n those of disagreement. If 
we insist on the opposite view, tamely, on the points of d s- 
agreement, we find ourselves c riven to the conclusion tl at 
each atom is an individual entit •, and that the unity between 
even the moSt united things is a pparent only. If we did r ot 
unduly insist upon-that is to siy, emphasize and exaggerate 
-the part which concerns us for the time, we should never get 
to understand anything; the proper way is to exaggerate firSt 
one view and then the other, and then let the two exaggerations 
collide, but good-temperedly and according to the laws of 
civilized mental warfare., So we see firSt all things as one, 
then all things as many and, in the end, a multitude in unity 
and a unity in multitude. Care muSt be taken not to accept 
ideas which, though very agreeable at firSt, disagree with us 
afterwards, and keep rising on ovir mental Stomachs, as garlic 
does upon our bodily. 


IMAGINATION 

i 

Imagination depends mainly upon memory, but there is a 
small percentage of creation of something out of nothing with 
it. We can invent a trifle more than can be got at by mere 
combination of remembered things. 
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When we are impressed by a few only, or perhaps only one 
of a number of ideas which are bonded pleasantly together, 
there is hope; when we see a good many there is expeaation; 
when we have had so many presented to us that we have ex¬ 
pected confidently and the remaining ideas have not turned 
up, there is disappointment. So the sailor says in the play: 

“ Here are my arms, here is my manly bosom, but where’s 
my Mary? ” 

^ iii 

What tricks imagination plays! Thus, if we expeCl a person 
in the Street we transform a dozen impossible people into him 
while they are Still too far off to be seen distinctly; and when 
we expeCt to hear a footstep on the Stairs-as, we will say, the 
postman’s-we hear footsteps in every sound. Imagination 
will make us see a billiard ball as likely to travel farther than 
it will travel, if we hope that it will do so. It will make us 
think we feel a train begin to move as soon as the guard has 
said “ All right,” though the train has not yet begun to move; 
if another train alongside begins to move exaCIly at this junc¬ 
ture, there is no man who will not be deceived. And we omit 
as much as we insert. We often do not notice that a man has 
grown a beard, 

iv 

I read once of a man who was cured of a dangerous illness 
by eating his doClor’s prescription which he understood was 
the medicine itself. So William Sefton Moorhouse [in New 
Zealand] imagined he was being converted to Christianity by 
reading Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, which he had got by 
mistake for Butler’s Analog, on the recommendation of a 
friend. But it puzzled him a good deal. 


V 

At Ivy Hatch, while we were getting our beer in the inner 
parlour, there was a confused melCe of voices in the bar, anud 
which I distinguished a voice saying: 
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“ Imagination will do any bloody thing almo§t.” 

I was writing Life and Habit at the time and was much 
tempted to put this passage in. Nothing truer has ever been 
said about imagination. Then tl e voice was heard addressir g 
the barman and saying: 

“ I suppose you wouldn’t tru 51 me with a quart of bee r, 
would you? ” 


INEXPERl iNCE 

• 

Kant says that all our knowlec ge is founded on experienc i. 
But each new small increment of 'Uiowledge is not so founde 1, 
and our whole knowledge is ma le up of the accumulation ■ >f 
these small new increments not < ne of which is founded upc n 
experience. Our knowledge, then is founded not on experieni ,e 
but on inexperience; for where there is no novelty, that is -o 
say no inexperience, there is no increment in experience. Our 
knowledge is really founded upon something which we do not 
know, but it is converted into experience by memory. 

It is like species-we do not know the cause of the variations 
whose accumulation results in species and any explanation 
which leaves this out of sight ignores the whole difficulty. We 
want to know the cause of’the effeft that inexperience pro¬ 
duces on us. 


EX NIHILO NIHIL FIT 

W’e say that everything has a beginning. This is one side of 
the matter. There is another according to which everything is 
without a beginning-beginnings, and endings also, being but, 

. as it were, Steps cut in a slope of ice without which we could 
not climb it. They are for convenience and the hardness of 
the hearts of men who make an idol of classification, but they 
do not exist apart from our sense of our own convenience. 

It was a favourite saying with William Sefton Moorhouse 
[in New Zealand] that men cannot get rich by swopping knives 
Nevertheless nature does seem to go upon this principle. 
Everybody does eat everybody up. Man eats birds, birds eat 
worms, and worms eat man again. It is a vicious circle, yet, 
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somehow or other, there is an increment. I begin to doubt 
the principle Ex nihilo nihil fit. 

We very much want a way of getting something out of 
nothing and back into it again. Whether or no we ever shall 
get such a way, we see the clearly perceptible arising out of 
and returning into the absolutely imperceptible and, so far as 
we are concerned, this is much the same thing. To assume an 
unknowable substratum as the source from which all things 
proceed or are evolved is equivalent to assuming that they 
come up out of nothing; for that which does not exist for us 
is for us nothing; that which we do not know does not exist 
qua us, and therefore it does not exist. When I say “ we,” I 
mean mankind generally, for things may exist qua one man and 
not qua another. And when I say “ nothing ” I postulate 
something of which we have no experience. 

And yet we cannot say that a thing does not exist till it is 
known to exist. The planet Neptune existed though, qua us, 
it did not exist before Adams and Leverrier discovered it, and 
we cannot hold that its continued non-exiStence to my laun¬ 
dress and her husband makes it any the less an entity. We 
cannot say that it did not exist at all till it was discovered, that 
it exists only partially and vaguely to moSt of us, that to many 
it Still does not exist at all, that there are few to whom it even 
exists in any force or fullness and none who can realize more 
than the broad fafts of its existence. Neptune has been dis¬ 
turbing the orbits of the planets nearest to him for more cen¬ 
turies than we can reckon, and whether or not he is known 
to have been doing so has nothing to do with the matter. If 
A is robbed, he is robbed, whether he knows it or not. 

In one sense, then, we cannot say that the planet Neptune ^ 
did not exist till he was discovered, but in another we can and 
ought to do so. De non apparentihm et non exhtentihm eadem eft 
ratio', as long, therefore, as Neptune did not appear he did not 
exist qua us. The only way out of it is through the contradic¬ 
tion m terms of maintaining that a thing exists and does not 
exist at one and the same time. So A may be both robbed, 
and not robbed. 

We consider, therefore, that things have assumed their 
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present shape by course of evolution from a something which, 
qua us, is a nothing, from a potential something but not an 
aftual, from an aftual nothing but a potential not-nothing, 
from a nothing which might become a something to us wirh 
any modification on our parts bu" which, till such modificati< m 
has arisen, does not exist in rela tion to us, though very co i- 
ceivably doing so in relation to other entities. But tl is 
Protean nothing, capable of ap )earing as something, is n )t 
the absolute, eternal, unchangc ible nothing that we me m 
when we say ex nihilo nihil fit. . 

The alternative is that someth ng should not have come o it 
of nothing, and this is saying that something has alwa /s 
existed. But the eternal inert iteness of matter seems is 
troublesome to conceive as its having been created out if 
nothing. I say “ seems,” for Ian not sure how far it really is 
so. We never saw something ct me out of nothing, that is to 
say, we never saw a beginning of anything except as the be¬ 
ginning of a new phase of something pre-exiStent. We ought 
therefore to find the notion of eternal being familiar, it ought 
to be the only conception of matter which we are able to form: 
nevertheless, we are so carried away by being accustomed to 
see phases have their beginnings and endings that we forget 
that the matter, of which ,we sec the phase begin and end, did 
not begin or end with the phase. 

Eternal matter permeated by eternal mind, matter and mind 
being fuhftions of one another, is the least uncomfortable way 
of looking at the universe; but as it is beyond our comprehen¬ 
sion, and cannot therefore be comfortable, sensible persons 
will not look at the universe at all except in such details as 
may concern them. 


CONTRADICTION IN TERMS 

We pay higher and higher in proportion to the service 
rendered till we get to the highest services, such as becoming 
a Member of Parliament, and this muSt not be paid at all. If 
a man would go yet higher and found a new and permanent 
system, or create some new idea or work of art which remains 
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to give delight to ages-he mu§t not only not be paid, but he 
will have to pay very heavily out of his own pocket into the 
bargain. 

Again, we are to get all men to speak well of us if we can; 
yet we are to be cursed if all men speak well of us. 

So when the universe has gathered itself into a single ball 
(which I don’t for a moment believe it ever will, but I don’t 
care) it wiU no sooner have done so, than the bubble will 
burft and it will go back to its gases again. 

Contradidion in terms is so omnipresent that we treat it 
as we treat death, or free-will, or fate, or air, or God, or the 
Devil-taking these things so much as matters of course that, 
though they are visible enough if we choose to see them, 
we negled them normally altogether, without for a moment 
intending to deny their existence. This negled is convenient 
as preventing repetitions the monotony of which would 
defeat their own purpose, but people are tempted nevertheless 
to forget the underlying omnipresence in the superficial omni¬ 
absence. They forget that its opposite lurks in everything 
-that there are harmonics of God in the Devil and harmonics 
of the Devil in God. 

Contradidion in terms is not only to be excused but there 
can be no proposition which does not more or less involve one. 

It is the fad of there being contradidions in terms, which 
have to be smoothed away and fused into harmonious ac¬ 
quiescence with their surroundings, that makes life and 
consciousness possible at all. Unless the unexpeded were 
sprung upon us continually to enliven us we should pass life, 
as it were, in sleep. To a living being no “ It is ” can be abso¬ 
lute; wherever there is an “ Is,” there, among its harmonics, 
lurks an “ Is not.” When there is absolute absence of “ Is 
not ” the “ Is ” goes too. And the “ Is not ” does not go com¬ 
pletely till the “ Is ” is gone along with it. Every proposition 
has got a skeleton in its cupboard. 
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EXTREMES 

i 

Intuition and evidence seem to have something of the sami; 
relation that faith and reason, luck and cunning, free-will anc i 
necessity, and demand and supplj have. They grow up hanc 
in hand and no man can say whicl i comes firSl. It is the sami 
with life and death, which lurk one within the other as do reS 
and unrest, change and persistence, heat and cold, poverty an< 
riches, harmony and counterpoint, night and day, summer an( 
winter. 

And so with pantheism and atheism; loving everybody i 
loving nobody, and God everywj ere is, praftically, God no 
where. I once asked a man if he v as a free-thinker; he repliec 
that he did not think he was. An d so, I have heard of a mar 
exclaiming “I am an atheist, thank God! ” Those who sa} 
there is a God are wrong unless they mean at the same timti 
that there is no God, and vice versa. The difference is the 
same as that between plus nothing and minus nothing, and it is 
hard to say which we ought to admire and thank moSt-the 
first theiSt or the firSl atheist. Nevertheless, for many reasons, 
the plus nothing is to be preferred. 

ii 

To be ^oor is to be contemptible, to be very poor is worse 
Still, and so on; but to be a£hiaUy at the point of death through 
poverty is to be sublime. So “ when weakness is utter, 
honour ceaseth.” [“The Righteous Man,” p. 394 ,^ 0 /?.] 

• iii 

The meeting of extremes is never clearer than in the case 
of moral and intelleftual Strength and weakness. We may 
say with Hesiod “ How much the half is greater than the 
whole 1 ” or with S. Paul “ My Strength is made perfeti: in 
weakness ”; they come to much the same thing. We all 
know Strength so Strong as to be weaker than weakness and 
weakness so great as to be Stronger than Strength. 
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iv 

"ITie Queen travels as the Countess of Balmoral and would 
probably be very glad, if she could, to travel as plain Mrs. 
Smith. There is a good deal of the Queen lurking in every 
Mrs. Smith and, conversely, a good deal of Mrs. Smith lurk¬ 
ing in every queen. 

FREE-WILL AND NECESSITY 

As I am tidying up, and the following beginning of a paper 
on the above subjeo: has been littering about my table since 
December 1889, which is the date on the top of page i, I will 
shoot it on to this du§t-heap and bury it out of my sight. It 
runs: 

The difficulty has arisen from our forgetting that contra- 
diftion in terms lies at the foundation of all our thoughts as 
a condition and sine qua non of our being able to think at all. 
We imagine that we mu§l either have all free-will and no 
necessity, or all necessity and no free-will, and, it being 
obvious that our free-will is often overridden by force of cir¬ 
cumstances while the evidence that necessity is overridden by 
free-will is harder to find (if ind/^ed it can be found, for I have 
not fully considered the matter), moSt people who theorize 
upon this question will deny in theory that there is any free-will 
at all, though in pradice they take care to ad as if there was. 
For if we admit that like causes are followed by like effeds 
(and everything that we do is based upon this hypothesis), 
it follows that every combination of causes muSt have some 
one consequent which can alone follow it and which free-will 
cannot touch. 

(Yes, but it will generally be found that free-will entered 
into the original combination and the repetition of the com¬ 
bination will not be exad unless a like free-will is repeated 
along with all the other fadors.) 

From which it follows that free-will is apparent only, and 
that, as I said years ago in Erewhon, we are not free to choose 
what seems be§l on each occasion but bound to do so, being 
fettered to the freedom of our wills throughout our lives. 
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But to deny free-will is to deny moral responsibility, and 
we are landed in absurdity at once-for there is nothing more 
patent than that moral responsibility exists. Nevertheless, ac 
first sight, it would seem as though we ought not to hang .1. 
man for murder if there was no escape for him but that h; 
muSt commit one. Of course th* answer to one who make; 
this objeftion is that our hanging him is as much a matter 0 f 
necessity as his committing the m irder. 

If, again, necessity, as involve i in the certainty that lik • 
combinations will be followed by like consequence, is a basi • 
on which all our a£tions are founc ed, so also is free-will. Thi 
is quite as much a sJm qua non fr r aftion as necessity is; fo 
who would try to a£t if he did no think that his trying wouk 
influence the result? 

We have therefore two ap] )arently incompatible ane 
mutually deStrudtive faiths, each equally and self-evidentl} 
demonstrable, each equally necessary for salvation of an}' 
kind, and each equally entering into every thought and aftion 
of our whole lives, yet utterly contradiftory and irreconcilable. 

Can any dilemma seem more hopeless? It is not a case of 
being able to live happily with either were t’other dear charmer 
away; it is indispensable that we should embrace both, and 
embrace them with equal dordiahty at the same time, though 
each annihilates the other. It is as though it were indispensable 
to our existence to be equally dead and equally alive at one and 
the same moment. 

Here we have an illustration which may help us. For, after 
all, we are both dead and alive at one and the same moment. 
There is no life without a taint of death and no death that is 
not inStinft with a residuum of paSt life and with germs of the 
new that is to succeed it. Let those who deny this show us an 
example of pure life and pure death. Any one who has con¬ 
sidered these matters will know this to be impossible. And 
yet in spite of this, the cases where we are in doubt whether a 
thing is to be more fitly called dead or alive are so few that 
they may be disregarded. 

I take it, then, that as, though alive, we arc in part dead and, 
though dead, in part alive, so, though bound by necessity, 
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we are in part free, and, though free, yet in^part bound by 
necessity. At lea§l I can think of no case of such absolute 
necessity in human affairs as that free-will should have no part 
in it, nor of such absolute free-will that no part of the adion 
should be limited and controlled by necessity. 

Thus, when a man walks to the gallows, he is under large 
necessity, yet he retains much small freedom; when pinioned, 
he is less free, but he can open his eyes and mouth and pray 
aloud or no as he pleases; even when the drop has fallen, so 
long as he is “ he ” at all, he can exercise some, though in¬ 
finitely small, choice. 

It may be answered that throughout the foregoing chain of 
adions, the freedom, what little there is of it, is apparent only, 
and that even in the small freedoms, which are not so obviously 
controlled by necessity, the necessity is Still present as effeduaUy 
as when the man, though apparently free to walk to the gallows, 
is in reality bound to do so. For in resped of the small details 
of his manner of walking to the gallows, which compulsion does 
not so glaringly reach, what is it that the man is free to do? He 
is free to do as he likes, but he is not free to do as he does not 
like; and a man’s likings are determined by outside things and 
by antecedents, pre-natal and poft-natal, whose effed is so 
powerful that the individual who makes the choice proves to 
be only the resultant of certain forces which have been brought 
to bear upon him but which are not the man. So that it seems 
there is no detail, no nook or corner of adion, ihto which 
necessity does not penetrate. 

This seems logical, but it is as logical to follow inftind and 
common sense as to follow logic, and both inStind and 
common sense assure us that there is no nook or corner of 
adion into which free-will does not penetrate, xmless it be 
those into which mind does not enter at all, as when a man is 
Struck by lightning or is overwhelmed suddenly by an ava¬ 
lanche. 

Besides, those who maintain that adion is bound to follow 
choice, while choice can only follow opinion as to advantage, 
negled the very considerable number of cases in which 
opinion as to advantage does not exist-when, for instance, a 
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man feels, as we all of us sometimes do, that he is utterly 
incapable of forming any opinion whatever as to his moft 
advantageous course. 

But this again is fallacious. For suppose he decides to tos:. 
up and be guided by the result, th is is §lill what he has chosei i 
to do, and his a£bon, therefore, s following his choice. O: 
suppose, again, that he remains p ssive and does nothing-hi 5 
passivity is his choice. 

I can see no way out of it ur less either frankly to adm t 
that contradiftion in terms is th' * bedrock on which all ou: 
thoughts and deeds are founded, and to acquiesce cheerful !' 
in the faft that whenever we try t< go below the surface of an r 
enquiry we find ourselves utterly baffled-or to re-define fret - 
dom and necessity, admitting ca^ h as a potent failor of th ; 
other. And this I do not see my "T ay to doing. lamtherefoie 
necessitated to choose freely the admission that our undei- 
Standing can burrow but a very small way into the foimdations 
of our beUefs, and can only weaken rather than Strengthen them 
by burrowing at all. 

FREE-WILL OTHERWISE CUNNING 

• 

The element of free-will,* cunning, spontaneity, individuality 
-so omnipresent, so essential, yet so unreasonable, and so 
inconsistent with the other element not less omnipresent and 
not less essential, I mean necessity, luck, fate-this element of 
free-will, which comes from the unseen kingdom within which 
the writs of our thoughts run not, muSt be carried down to the 
most tenuous atoms whose aftion is supposed moSt purely 
chemical and mechanical; it can never be held as absolutely 
eliminated, for if it be so held, there is no getting it back again, 
and that it exists, even in the lowest forms of life, cannot be 
disputed. Its existence is one of the proofs of the existence of 
an unseen world, and a means whereby we know the little that 
■we do know of that world. 
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NECESSITY OTHERWISE LUCK 

It is all very well to insist upon the free-will or cunning 
side of living aftion, more especially now when it has been so 
persistently ignored, but though the fortunes of birth and 
surroundings have all been built up by cunning, yet it is by 
ancestral, vicarious cunning, and this, to each individual, 
comes to much the same as luck pure and simple; in fad, 
luck is seldom seriously intended to mean a total denial of 
cunning, but is for the moSl part only an expression whereby 
we summarize and express our sense of a cunning too complex 
and impalpable for conscious following and apprehension. 

When we consider how little we have to do with our parent¬ 
age, country, and education, or even with our genus and species, 
how vitally these things affed us both in life and death, and 
how, pradically, the cunning in connedion with them is'so 
spent as to be no cunning at all, it is plain that the drifts, cur¬ 
rents, and Storms of what is virtually luck will be often more 
than the little helm of cunning can control. And so with death. 
Nothing can affed us less, but at the same time nothing can 
affed us more; and how little can cunning do against it. 
At the best it can only defer it. ^Cunning is nine-tenths luck, 
and luck is nine-tenths cunning; but the fad that nine-tenths 
of cunning is luck leaves Still a tenth part unaccounted for. 


CHOICE 

Our choice is apparently most free, and we are leaSt ob¬ 
viously driven to determine our course, in those cases where 
the future is moSt obscure, that is, when the balance of advan-. 
tage appears moSl doubtful. 

Where we have an opinion that assures us promptly which 
way the balance of advantage will incline-whether it be an 
inStindive, hereditarily acquired opinion or one rapidly and 
decisively formed as the result of poSl-natal experience- 
then our adion is determined at once by that opinion, and 
freedom of choice pradically vanishes. 
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“ EGO ” AND “ NON-EGO ” 

You can have all ego, or all non-ego, but in theory you cairiot 
have half one and half the othe^-yet in practice this is exa<l:ly 
what you mu§l have, for everytl ling is both itself and not it elf 
at one and the same time. 

A living thing is itself in so ; ar as it has wants and grati ies 
them. It is not itself in so far ; s it uses itself as a tool for he 
gratifying of its wants. Thus m amoeba is aware of a pi ;ce 
of meat which it wants to eat. It lias nothing except its o vn 
body to fling at the meat and < atch it with. If it had a li de 
hand-net, or even such an orgar as our own hand, it would ise 
it, but it has only got itself; sf it takes itself by the scrufl of 
its own neck, as it were, and flj ags itself at the piece of m« at, 
as though it were not itself bu: something which it is us ng 
in order to gratify itself. So A/e make our own bodies into 
carriages every time we walk. Our body is our tool-box-and 
our bodily organs are the simplest tools we can catch hold of. 

When the amoeba has got the piece of meat and has done 
digesting it, it leaves off being not itself and becomes itself 
again. A thing is only itself when it is doing nothing; as 
long as it is doing something it is its own tool and not itself. 

Or you may have it that everything is itself in respedt of 
the pleasure or pain it is feeling, but not itself in respedl of 
the using of itself by itself as a tool with which to work its will. 
Or perhaps we should say that the ego remains always ego in 
part; it does not become all non-ego at one and the same time. We 
throw our fiSl into a man’s face as though it were a Slick we 
had picked up to beat him with. For the moment, our fiSl is 
hardly “ us,” but it becomes “ us ” again as we feel the resist¬ 
ance it encounters from the man’s eye. Anyway, we can only 
chuck about a part of ourselves at a time, we cannot chuck the 
lot-and yet I do not know this, for we may jump off the 
ground and fling ourselves on to a man. 

The faft that both elements are present and are of such 
nearly equal value explains the obstinacy of the conflift 
between the upholders of Necessity and Free-Will which, 
indeed, are only luck and cunning under other names. 
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For, on the one hand, the surroundings so obviously and 
powerfully mould us, body and soul, and even the little modify¬ 
ing power which at we seem to have is found, on examin¬ 
ation, to spring so completely from surroimdings formerly 
beyond the control of our ance^ors, that a logical thinker, who 
Starts with these premises, is soon driven to the total denial 
of ffee-wHl, except, of course, as an illusion; in other words, he 
perceives the connexion between ego and non-ego, tries to dis¬ 
unite them so as to know ^hen he is talking about what, and 
finds to his surprise that he cannot do so without violence to 
one or both. Being, above all things, a logical thinker, and 
abhorring the contradidion in terms involved in admitting 
anything to be both itself and something other than itself at 
one and the same time, he makes the manner in which the one 
is rooted into the other a pretext for merging the ego, as the less 
bulky of the two, in the non-ego •, hence praftically he declares 
the ego to have no further existence, except as a mere appendage 
and adjund of the non-ego the existence of which he alone 
recognizes (though how he can recognize it without recogniz¬ 
ing also that he is recognizing it as something foreign to him- 
seu it is not easy to see). As for the adion and interadion that 
goes on in the non-ego, he refers it to fate, fortune, chance, luck, 
necessity, immutable law, providence (meaning generally im¬ 
providence), or to whatever kindred term he has moSt fancy 
for. In other words, he is so much impressed with the con- 
nedion between luck and cunning, and so anxious to avoid 
contradidion in terms, that he tries to abolish cunning, and 
dwells, as Mr. Darwin did, almost exclusively upon the luck 
side of the matter. 

Others, on the other hand, find the ego no less Striking* 
than their opponents find the non-ego. Every hour they mould 
things so considerably to their pleasure that, even though they 
may for argument’s sake admit free-will to be an illusion, they 
say with reason that no reality can be more real than an illusion 
which is so Strong, so persistent, and so universal; this conten¬ 
tion, indeed, cannot be disputed except at the cost of invalidat¬ 
ing the reality of all even our moSt assured convidions. They 
admit that there is an apparent connedion between their ego 
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and non-ego, their necessity and free-will, their luck and cun¬ 
ning; they grant that the difference is resolvable into a dif¬ 
ference of degree and not of kind; but, on the other hand, they 
say that in each degree there Slid lurks a little kind, and thst a 
din^erence of many degrees ma'ces a difference of kind-th ire 
being, in fa6l, no difference bets 'een differences of degree j nd 
those of kind, except that the : econd are an accumulation of 
the first. The all-powerfulness )f the surroundings is decla ed 
by them to be as completely a . illusion, if examined clos' ly, 
as the power of the individual wi s cfeclared to be by their opp )n- 
ents, inasmuch as the antecedent > of the non-ego, when examii led 
by them, prove to be not less lue to the personal individ aal 
element everywhere recogni2ab c, than the ego, when examii led 
by their opponents, proved to ae mergeable in the univerial. 
They claim, therefore, to be a ale to resolve everything iito 
spontaneity and free-will with no less logical consistency tlian 
that with which free-will can be resolved into an outcome of 
necessity. 


TWO INCOMPREHENSIBLES 

You may assume life of some kind omnipresent for ever 
throughout matter. This* is one way. Another way is to 
assume an aft of spontaneous generation, i.e., a transition 
somewhere and somewhen from absolutely non-living to 
absolutely living. You cannot have it both ways. But it 
seems to me that you muSl have it both ways. You muSt 
not begin with life (or potential life) everywhere alone, nor 
must you begin with a single spontaneous generation alone, 
•but you muft carry your spontaneous generation (or denial 
of the continuity of life) down, ad infinitum, ju§l as you mu§t 
carry your continuity of life (or denial of spontaneous genera¬ 
tion) down ad infinitum and, compatible or incompatible, you 
muft write a scientific Athanasian Creed to comprehend these 
two incomprehensibles. 

If, then, it is only an escape from one incomprehensible 
position to another, cui bono to make a change? Why not 
§tay quietly in the Athanasian Creed as we are? And, after all, 
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the Athanasian Creed is light and comprehensible reading in 
comparison with much that now passes for science. 

I can give no answer to this as regards the unintelligible 
clauses, for what we come to in the end is juft as abhorrent to 
and inconceivable by reason as what they offer us; but as 
regards what may be called the intelligible parts-that Chrift 
was born of a Virgin, died, fose from the dead-we say that, 
if it were not for the preftige that belief in these alleged fa£ls 
has obtained, we should refuse attention to them. Out of 
respeft, however, for the mass of opinion that accepts them we 
have looked into the matter with care, and we have found the 
evidence break down. The same reasoning and canons of 
criticism which convince me that Chrift was crucified convince 
me at the same time that he was insufficiently crucified. I can 
only accept his death and resurrection at the coft of rejecting 
everything that I have been taught to hold moft ftrongly.- I 
can only accept the so-called teftimony in support of these 
alleged faCts at the coft of rejecting, or at any rate invalidating, 
all the teftimony on which I have based all comfortable assur¬ 
ance of any kind whatsoever. 


GOD AND THE 'UNKNOWN 
« 

God is the unknown, and hence the nothing ^ua us. He 
is also the ensemble of all we know, and hence the everything 
^ua us. So that the moft absolute nothing and ‘the moft 
absolute everything are extremes that meet (like all other 
extremes) in God. 

Men think they mean by God something like what Raffaelle 
and Michael Angelo have painted; unless this were so Raffaelle ^ 
and Michael Angelo would not have painted as they did. But' 
to get at our truer thoughts we should look at our less con¬ 
scious and deliberate utterances. From these it has been 
gathered that God is our expression for all forces and powers 
which we do not underftand, or with which we are xmfamiliar, 
and for the higheft ideal of wisdom, goodness, and power 
which we can conceive, but for nothing else. 

Thus God makes the grass grow because we do not under- 
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gland how the air and earth and water near a piece of grass 
are seized by the grass and converted into more grass; but 
God does not mow the grass and make hay of it. It is Paul 
and ApoUos who plant and water, but God who giveth the 
increase. We never say that God does anything which ve 
can do ourselves, or ask him for mything which we know h( w 
to get in any other way. As soc Vas we understand a thing ve 
remove it from the sphere of G< d’s aftion. 

As long as there is an unkno’ /n there will be a God for dl 
praftical purposes; the name )f«God has never yet be m 
given to a known thing except b ^ way of flattery, as to Rom m 
Emperors, or through the atten pt to symbolize the unkno"' m 
generally, as in fetish worship, a nd then the prieSts had to t dl 
the people that there was som ;thing more about the feO sh 
than they knew of, or they woi Id soon have ceased to thi ik 
of it as God. 

To understand a thing is to feel as though we could Stand 
under or alongside of it in all Jts parts and form a pifture of 
it in our minds throughout. We understand how a violin is 
made if our minds can follow the manufafture in all its detail 
and pidhire it to ourselves. If we feel that we can identify 
ourselves with the Steam and machinery of a Steam engine, so 
as to travel in imagination witTi the Steam through all the pipes 
and valves, if we can see the movement of each part of the 
piston, connefting rod, etc., so as to be mentally one with 
both the Steam and the mechanism throughout their whole 
adion and conSlrudion, then we say we understand the Steam 
engine, and the idea of God never crosses our minds in connec¬ 
tion with it. 

When we feel that we can neither do a thing ourselves, 
nor even learn to do it by reason of its intricacy and difficulty, 
and that no one else ever can or will, and yet we see the thing 
none the less done daily and hourly all round us, then we are 
not content to say we do not understand how the thing is 
done, we go further and ascribe the adion to God. As soon 
as there is felt to be an unknown and apparently unknowable 
element, then, but not till then, does the idea God present 
itself to us. So at coroners’ inqueSls juries never say the 
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deceased died by the visitation of God if they know any of the 
more proximate causes. 

It is not God, therefore, who sows the corn-we could sow 
corn ourselves, we can see the man with a bag in his hand 
walking over ploughed fields and sowing the corn broadcast 
-but it is God who made the man who goes about with the 
bag, and who makes the corn sprout, for we do not follow the 
processes that take place here. 

As long as we knew nothing about what caused this or. 
that weather we used to ascribe it to God's direft aftion and 
pray him to change it according to our wants; now that we 
know more about the weather there is a growing disinclination 
among clergymen to pray for rain or dry weather, while laymen 
look to nothing but the barometer. So people do not say God 
has shown them this or that when they have ju§t seen it in the 
newspapers; they would only say that God had shown it 
them if it had come into their heads suddenly and after they 
had tried long and vainly to get at this particular point. 

To lament that we cannot be more conscious of God and 
understand him better is much like lamenting that we are not 
more conscious of our circulation and digestion. Provided 
we live according to familiar laws of health, the less we think 
about circulation and digestion the better; and so with the 
ordinary rules of good conduft, the less we think about God 
the better. i 

To know God better is only to realize more fully how 
impossible it is that we should ever know him at all. I cannot 
tell which is the more childish-to deny him, or to attempt to 
define him. 


SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS 

They are everywhere. JuSl now coming up Great Russell 
Street I loitered outside a print shop. There they were as usual 
-Hogarth’s Idle and Virtuous Apprentices. The idle appren¬ 
tice is certainly Scylla, but is not the virtuous apprentice juSl 
as much Charybdis ? Is he so greatly preferable ? Is not the right 
thing somewhere between the two.^ And does not the art of 
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good living consist mainly in a fine perception of when to edge 
towards the idle and when towards the virtuous apprentice? 

When John Bunyan (or Richard Baxter, or whoever it was) 
said “ There went John Bunyan, but for the grace of Go 1 ” 
(or whatever he did say), had h<: a right to be so cocksure t lat 
the criminal on whom he was looking was not saying much 
the same thing as he looked ipon John Bimyan? Does ny 
one who knows me doubt thi t if I were offered my chc ice 
between a bishopric and a halt r, I should choose the halt :r? 
I believe half the bishops wouk. choose the halter themsel res 
if they had to do it over again. 


PHIL05 DPHY 

As a general rule philosoph/ is like birring mud or not 
letting a sleeping dog lie. It is an attempt to deny, circumvent, 
or otherwise escape from the consequences of the interlacing 
of the roots of things with one another. It professes to appease 
our ultimate “ Why? ” though in truth it is generally the 
solution of a simplex ignotum by a complex ignotim. This, at 
least, is my experience of everything that has been presented 
to me as philosophy. I have often had my “ Why? ” answered 
with so much mystifying Aatter that I have left off pressing it 
through fatigue. But this is not having my ultimate “ Why? ” 
appeased. It is being knocked out of time. 


PHILOSOPHY AND EQUAL TEMPERAMENT 

It is with philosophy as with juSt intonation on a piano, if 
you get everything quite Straight and on aU fours in one 
department, in perfeft tune, it is delightful so long as you 
keep well in the middle of the key; but as soon as you modulate 
you find the new key is out of tune and the more remotely 
you modulate the more out of tune you get. The only way is to 
distribute your error by equal temperament and leave common 
sense to make the correflion in philosophy which the ear does 
instantaneously and involuntarily in music. 
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HEDGING THE CUCKOO 

People will gitill keep trying to find some formula that shall 
hedge-in the cuckoo of mental phenomena to their satisfadlion. 
Half the books-nay, all of them that deal with thought and its 
ways in the academic spirit-r.are but so many of these hedges 
in various Stages of decay. 

GOD AMP PHILOSOPHIES 

All philosophies, if you ride them home, are nonsense; 
but some are greater nonsense than others. It is perhaps 
because God does not set much Store by or wish to encourage 
them that he has attached such very slender rewards to them. 

COMMON SENSE, REASON, AND FAITH 

Reason is not the ultimate teSt of truth nor is it the court of 
first instance. 

For example: A man questions his own existence; he 
applies first to the court of mother-wit and is promptly told 
that he exists; he appeals next to reason and, after some 
wrangling, is told that the matter*is very doubtful; he proceeds 
to the equity of that reasonable faith which inspires and 
transcends reason, and the judgement of the court of first 
instance is upheld while that of reason is reversed. ’ 

Nevertheless it is folly to appeal from reason to faith unless 
one is pretty sure of a verdift and, in moSt cases about which 
we dispute seriously, reason is as far as we need go. 

THE CREDIT SYSTEM 

The whole world is carried on on the credit system; if 
every one were to demand payment in hard cash, there would 
be universal bankruptcy. We think as we do mainly because 
other people think so. But if every one Stands on every one 
else, what does the bottom man Stand on? Faith is no founda¬ 
tion, for it rests in the end on reason. Reason is no founda¬ 
tion, for it rests upon faith. 
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ARGUMENT 

We are not won by argument, which is like reading and 
writing and disappears when there is need of such vanity, or 
like colour that vanishes with t< o much Hght or shade, or 1 ke 
sound that becomes silence ir ^the extremes. Argument is 
useless when there is either no c )nvi£i:ion at all or a very §trc ng 
convidHon. It is a means of c mviftion and as such beloi gs 
to the means of convidion, not t > the extremes. We are not on 
by arguments that we can ana ys£, but by tone and temf jr, 
by the manner which is the mat himself. 

LOGIC AND I TILOSOPHY 

When you have got all the i ales and all the lore of phi o- 
sophy and logic well into your head, and have spent years in 
getting to understand at any rate what they mean and have 
them at command, you will know less for pradical purposes 
than one who has never Studied logic or philosophy. 

SCIENCE 

t 

If it tends to thicken thft cruSt of ice on which, as it were, 
we are skating, it is all right. If it tries to find, or professes 
to have f§und, the solid ground at the bottom of the water, 
it is all wrong. Our business is with the thickening of this 
cruSl by extending our knowledge downward from above, as 
ice gets thicker while the froSt laSts; we should not try to 
freeze upwards from the bottom. 

RELIGION 

A religion only means something so certainly posed that 
nothing can ever displace it. It is an attempt to settle fird 
principles so authoritatively that no one need so much as even 
think of ever re-opening them for himself or feel any, even the 
fainted, misgiving upon the matter. It is an attempt to get an 
irrefragably safe invedment, and this cannot be got, no matter 
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how low the interest, which in the case of religion is about as 
low as it can be. 

Any religion that cannot be founded on half a sheet of note- 
paper will be bottom-heavy, and this, in a matter so essentially 
of sentiment as religion, is as bad as being top-heavy in a 
material conSlru£Hon. It muSl of course catch on to reason, 
but the less it emphasizes the faft the better. 


LOGIC 

Logic has no place save with that which can be defined in 
words. It has nothing to do, therefore, with those deeper 
questions that have got beyond words and consciousness. To 
apply logic here is as fatuous as to disregard it in cases where it 
is applicable. The difficulty lies, as it always does, on the 
border lines between the respective spheres of influence.. 


LOGIC AND FAITH 

Logic is like the sword-those who appeal to it shall perish 
by it. Faith is appealing to the living God, and one may perish 
by that too, but somehow one would rather perish that way than 
the other, and one has got to perish sooner or later. 


COMMON SENSE AND PHILOSOPHY 

The voices of common sense and of high philosophy some¬ 
times cross; but common senseis the unalterable canto fermo 
and philosophy is the variable counterpoint. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 

It is said we can build no super§lru£hire without a foimda- 
tion of unshakable principles. There are no such principles. 
Or, if there be any, they are beyond our reach-we cannot 
fathom them; therefore, qm us, they have no existence, for 
there is no other “is not” than inconceivableness by our- 
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selves. There is one thing certain, namely, that we can have 
nothing certain; therefore it is not certain that we can have 
nothing certain. We are as men who will insist on looking 
over the brink of a precipice; some few can gaze into the ab\'ss 
below without losing their heads, but moSt men will grow 
dizzy and fall. The only thing o do is to glance at the chaos 
on which our thoughts are fo mded, recognize that it ij a 
chaos and that, in the nature o ’ things, no theoretically fi m 
ground is even conceivable, an 1 then to turn aside with l be 
disgust, fear, and horror of one vho has been looking into lis 
own entrails. 

Even Euclid cannot lay a < emonStrable premise, he e- 
quires postulates and axioms w lich transcend demonStrati )n 
and without which he can do n jthing. His superStrufture is 
demonstration, his ground is fi.ith. And so his Mltima ratio 
is to teU a man that he is a fool by saying “ Which is absurc.” 
If his opponent chooses to hold out in spite of this, Euclid 
can do no more. Faith and authority are as necessary for him 
as for any one else. True, he does not want us to believe very 
much; his yoke is tolerably easy, and he will not call a man a 
fool until he will have public opinion generally on his side; 
but none the less does he begin with dogmatism and end with 
persecution. 

There is nothing one cannot wrangle about. Sensible 
people will agree to a middle course founded upon a few 
general axioms and propositions about which, right or wrong, 
they will not think it worth while to wrangle for some time, 
and those who rejefl these can be put into mad-houses. The 
jniddle way may be as full of hidden rocks as the other ways 
are of manifest ones, but it is the pleasantest while we can 
keep to it and the dangers, being hidden, are less alarming. 

In practice it is seldom very hard to do one’s duty when 
one knows what it is, but it is sometimes exceedingly difficult 
to find this out. The difficulty is, however, often reducible 
into that of knowing what gives one pleasure, and this, though 
difficult, is a safer guide and more easily distinguished. In all 
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cases of doubt, the promptings of a kindly disposition are more 
trustworthy than the conclusions of logic, and sense is better 
than science. 

Why I should have been at the pains to write such truisms 
I know not. 
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GOD AND LIFE 

\fT^ REGARD THESE AS TWO DISTINCT 
j things and say that th; firSt made the second, much 
i\f as, tin lately, we regarded memory and herecity 
V V as two diftinft things having less conneftion tl an 
even that supposed to exi§t betw aen God and life. Now, he w- 
ever, that we know heredity to be only a necessary outcoi le, 
development, and manifeftationi if memory-so that, given si ch 
a faculty as memory, the facult ■ of heredity follows as be ng 
inherent therein and bound to issue from it-in like man ler 
presendy, instead of seeing life .s a thing created by God, we 
shall see God and life as one thi ig, there being no life with' lut 
God nor God without life; whe e there is life there is God i nd 
where there is God there is life 
They say that God is love, but life and love are co-extensi 
for hate is but a mode of love, as life and death lurk alwtys 
in one another; and “ God is hie ” is not far off saying “ God 
is love.” Again, they say, “ Where there is life there is hope,” 
but hope is of the essence of God, for it is faith and hope that 
have underlain all evolution. 

GO® AND FLESH 

The course of true God never did run smooth. God to be 
of any use mu§t be made manifest, and he can only be made 
manifest in and through flesh. And flesh to be of any use 
(except for eating) muSt be alive, and it can only be alive by 
being inspired of God. The trouble lies in the getting the 
flesh and the God together in the right proportions. There is 
■lots of God and lots of flesh, but the flesh has always got 
too much God or too little, and the God has always too little 
flesh or too much. 


GODS AND PROPHETS 

It is the manner of gods and prophets to begin: “Thou 
shalt have none other God or Prophet but me.” If I were to 
ftart as a god or a prophet, I think I should take the line: 
“ Thou shalt not believe in me. Thou shalt not have me for 
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a god. Thou shalt worship any damned thing thou likeft 
except me.” This should be my nrft and great commandment, 
and my second should be like unto it.^ 

FAITH AND REASON 

The inStinft towards brushing faith aside and being Slriftly 
reasonable is strong and natural; so also is the in§lin£t towards 
brushing logic and consistency on one side if they become 
troublesome, in other words-so is the inSlinft towards basing < 
aftion on a faith which is beyond reason. It is because both 
inSlinfts are so natural that so many accept and so many rejeft 
Catholicism. The two go along for some time as very good 
friends and then fight; sometimes one beats and sometimes 
the other, but they always make it up again and jog along as 
before, for they have a great respeft for one another. . 

GOD AND THE DEVIL 

God’s merits are so transcendent that it is not surprising 
his faults should be in reasonable proportion. The faults are, 
indeed, on such a scale that, when looked at without relation 
to the merits with which they are interwoven, they become 
so appalling that people shrink fiom ascribing them to the 
Deity and have invented the Devil, without seeing that there 
would be more excuse for God’s killing the Deyil, and so 
getting rid of evil, than there can be for his failing to be every¬ 
thing that he would like to be. 

For God is not so white as he is painted, and he gets on 
better with the Devil than people think. The Devil is too 
useful for him to wish him ill and, in like manner, half the 
Devil’s trade would be at an end should any great mishap 
bring God well down in the world. For all the mouths they 
make at one another they play into each other’s hands and 

^ ** Above all things, let no unwary reader do me the injuftice of believ¬ 
ing in me. In that I write at all I am among the damned. If he mu§t be¬ 
lieve in anything, let him believe in the music of Handel, the painting of 
Giovanni Bellini, and in the thirteenth chapter of St. Paul’s Firft Epi^e 
to the Corinthians” {Life and Habit, close of chapter 2). 
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have got on so well as pattners, playing Spcnlow and Jorkins 
to one another, for so many years that there seems no reason 
why they should cease to do so. The conception of them as the 
one absolutely void of evil and the other of good is a vulgu: 
notion taken from science whos ; priests have ever sought o 
get every idea and every subSlanc; pure of all alloy, 

God and the Devil are abou as four to three. There is 
enough preponderance of God o make it far safer to be i 'n 
his side than on the Devil’s, bui the excess is not so great is 
his professional claqueurs preter i *it is. It is like gamblii ig 
at Monte Carlo; if you play lon^' enough you are sure to lose, 
but now and again you may win great deal of excellent mon ;y 
if you will only cease playing thi moment you have won it. 

CHRISTI. .NITY 

i 

As an inurnment of warfare again§t vice, or as a tool for 
making virtue, Christianity is a mere flint implement. 

ii 

Christianity is a woman’s i;eligion, invented by women and 
womanish men for themseWes. The Church’s one foimdation 
is not Christ, as is commonly said, it is woman; and calling 
the Madonna the Queen of Heaven is only a poetical way of 
acknowledging that women are the main support of the prieSts, 

iii 

It is not the church in a village that is the source of the mis¬ 
chief, but the redory. I would not touch a church from one 
end of England to the other. 

iv 

Christianity is only seriously pretended by some among the 
idle, bourgeois middle-classes. The working classes and the 
most cultured intelligence of the time reach by short cuts 
what the highways of out schools and universities mislead us 
from by many a winding bout, if they do not prevent our ever 
reaching it. 
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V 

It is not easy to say which is the more obvious, the ante¬ 
cedent improbability of the Chriglian scheme and miracles, 
or the breakdown of the evidence on which these are supposed 
to reft. And yet Chriftianity has overrun the world. 

' vi 

If there is any moral in Chriftianity, if there is anything to 
be learned from it, if the whole ftory is not profitless from 
firft to laft, it comes to this that a man should back his own 
opinion againft the world’s-and this is a very risky and 
immoral thing to do, but the Lord hath mercy on whom he will 
have mercy. 

vii 

Chriftianity is true in so far as it has foftered beauty and false 
in so far as it has foftered ugliness. It is therefore not a litde 
true and not a little false. 


viii 

Chrift said he came not to deftroy but to fulfil-but he 
deftroyed more than he fulfilled. Every syftem that is to live 
muft both deftroy and fulfil. *’ ^ 

MIRACLES 

c 

They do more to unsettle faith in the exifting order than to 
settle it in any other; similarly, missionaries are more valuable 
as underminers of old faiths than as propagators of new. Miracles 
are not impossible; nothing is impossible till we have got an 
incontrovertible firft premise. The queftion is not “ Are the • 
Chriftian miracles possible? ” but “ Are they convenient? 
Do they fit comfortably with our other ideas? ” 

WANTS AND CREEDS 

As in the organic world there is no organ, so in the world of 
thought there is no thought, which may not be called into 
exiftence by long persiftent dfort. If a man wants either to 
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believe or disbelieve the Christian miracles he can do so if he 
tries hard enough; but if he does not care whether he believes 
or disbelieves and simply wants to find out which side has the 
beSt of it, this he will find a more difficult matter. Nevertheless 
he will probably be able to do th is too if he tries. 

« 

FAIT H 

i 

The reason why the early Christians held faith in si ch 
account was because they felt t to be a feat of such super¬ 
human difficulty. 

ii 

You can do very little with aith, but you can do nothng 
without it. 

ii 

We are aU agreed that too much faith is as bad as too little, 
and too little as bad as too much; but we differ as to what is 
too much and what too little. 


iv 

It is because both Ca^hdlics and myself make faith, not 
reason, the basis of our system that I am able to be easy in 
mind about not becoming a Catholic. Not that I ever wanted 
to become a Catholic, but I mean I believe I can beat them 
with their own weapons. 


V 

A man may have faith as a mountain, but he will not be 
able to say to a grain of muSlard seed: “ Be thou removed, 
and be thou caSl into the sea ’’-not at leaSl with any effeft 
upon the muSlard seed-unless he goes the right way to work 
by putting the muStard seed into his pocket and taking the 
train to Brighton. 

vi 

The juSt live by faith, but they not infrequently also die by 
it. 
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THE CUCKOO AND THE MOON 

The difference between the Christian and the Mahoniedan 
is only as the difference between one who will turn his money 
when he firsts hears the cuckoo, but thinks it folly to do so on 
seeing the new moon, and one who will turn it religiously at 
the new moon, but will scout the notion that he need do so on 
hearing the cuckoo. 


BUDDHISM 

This seems to be a jumble of Christianity and Life and Habit. 

THEIST AND ATHEIST 

The fight between them is as to whether God shall be called 
God or shall have some other name. 

THE PECULIAR PEOPLE 

The only people in England who really believe in God are 
the Peculiar People. Perhaps that is why they are called 
peculiar. See how belief in an anthropomorphic God divides 
allegiance and disturbs civil order as’ soon as it becomes vital. 

RENAN * 

There is an article on him in the Tims, 30th April 1885, of 
the worst Tims kind, and that is saying much. It appears he 
whines about his loSt faith and professes to wish that he could 
believe as he believed when young. No sincere man will 
regret having attained a truer view concerning anything which 
he has ever believed. And then he talks about the difficulties 
of coming to disbelieve the Christian miracles as though it 
were a great intelle^hial feat. This is very childish. I hope no 
one will say I was sorry when I found out that there was no 
reason for believing in heaven and hell. My contempt for 
Renan has no limits. (Has he an accent to his name? I despise 
him too much to find out.) 
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THE SPIRITUAL TREADMILL 

The Church of England has something in her liturgy of the 
spiritual treadmill. It is a very nice treadmill no doubt, but 
Sunday after Sunday we keep ;tep with the same old “\ 7 e 
have left undone that which we ^ught to have done; And ‘ ve 
have done those things which ve ought not to have dom 
without making any progress. With the Church of Rome , I 
understand that those whose pi< ty is sufficiently approved : re 
told they may consider themse ves as a finished article a id 
that, except on some few rare 'eSlivals, they need no lon^ er 
keep on going to church and co ifessing. The pifture is co n- 
pleted and may be framed, glaze i, and hung up. 

THE DIM RELK lOUS LIGHT 

A light cannot be religious it" it is not dim. Religion be¬ 
longs to the twilight of our thoughts, juSt as business of all 
kinds to their full daylight. So a picture which may be im¬ 
pressive while seen in a dark light will not hold its own in a 
bright one. 

The Greeks and Romans e^d not enquire into the evidences 
on which their belief that Minerva sprang full-armed from 
the brain of Jupiter was based. If they had written books of 
evidences to show how certainly it all happened, etc.—well, 
I suppose^f they had had an endowed Church with some con¬ 
siderable prizes, they would have found means to hoodwink 
the public. 

. THE PEACE THAT PASSETH UNDERSTANDING 

Yes. But as there is a peace more comfortable than any 
understanding, so also there is an understanding more covet- 
able than any peace. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 

If it is a testamentary disposition at all, it is so drawn that it 
has given rise to incessant litigation during the laSt nearly two 
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thousand years and seems likely to continue doing so for a good 
many years longer. It ought never to have been admitted to 
probate. Either the testator drew it himself, in which case 
we have another example of the folly of trying to make one’s 
own will, or if he left it to the authors of the several books- 
this is like employing many lawyers to do the work of one. 

CHRIST AND THE L. & N.W. RAILWAY 

Admitting for the moment that Christ can be said to have 
died for me in any sense, it is only pretended that he did so 
in the same sort of way as the London and North Western 
Railway was made for me. Granted that I am very glad the 
railway was made and use it when I find it convenient, I do 
not suppose that those who projeded and made the line allowed 
me to enter into their thoughts; the debt of gratitude is 
divided among so many that the amount due from each one is 
praftically nil. 

“ GOD MOVES IN A MYSTERIOUS WAY HIS WONDERS TO PERFORM ” 

God is only a less jumping kir\d of jumping cat; and those 
who worship God are Still worshippers of the jumping cat aU 
the time. There is no getting away from the jumping cat- 
if I climb up into heaven, it is there; if I go down tq hell, it is 
there also; if I take the wings of the morning and remain in 
the uttermost parts of the sea, even there, and so on; it is about 
my path and about my bed and spieth out all my ways. It is 
the eternal underlying verity or the eternal underlying lie, as 
people may choose to call it. 

PERSONIFIED SCIENCE 

Science is being daily more and more personified and 
anthropomorphized into a god. By and by they will say that 
science took our nature upon him, and sent down his only 
begotten son, Charles Darwin, or Huxley, into the world so 
that those who believe in him, etc.; and they will burn people 
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for saying that science, after all, is only an expression for our 
ignorance of our own ignorance. 

SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY 

We should endow neither; we should treat them as 've 
treat conservatism and liberalisiil, encouraging both, so tl at 
they may keep watch upon one another, and letting them 50 
in and out of power with the p )pular vote concerning the n. 

The world is better carried o i upon the barrister princi] >ie 
of special pleading upon two sid's before an impartial ignon nt 
tribunal, to whom things have got to be explained, than it 
would be if nobody were to mai itain any opinion in which oe 
did not personally believe. 

What we want is to reconci e both science and theology 
with sincerity and good breeding, to make our experts under¬ 
stand that they are nothing if they are not single-minded and 
urbane. Get them to understand this, and there will be no 
difficulty about reconciling science and theology. 

THE CHURCH AND THE SUPERNATURAL 

If we saw the Church wishing to back out of the super¬ 
natural and anxious to explain it away where possible, we 
would keep our disbehef in the supernatural in the back¬ 
ground, as far as we could, and would explain away our re- 
jeftion of the miracles, as far as was decent; furthermore we 
would approximate our language to theirs wherever possible, 
and insist on the points on which we are all agreed, rather than 
.on points of difference; in faft, we would meet them half 
way and be only too glad to do it. I maintain that in my 
books I a£hially do this as much as is possible, but I shall try 
and do it Still more. As a matter of faft, however, the Church 
clings to the miraculous element of Christianity more fondly 
than ever; she parades it more and more, and shows no sign 
of wishing to give up even the smallest part of it. It is this 
which makes us despair of being able to do anything with her 
and feel that either she or we muSt go. 
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GRATITUDE AND REVENGE 

Gratitude is as much an evil to be minimized as revenge is. 
Justice, our law and our law courts are for the taming and 
regulating of revenge. Current prices and markets and com¬ 
mercial regulations are for l;he taming of gratitude and its 
reduftion from a public nuisance to something which shall at 
least be tolerable. Revenge and gratitude are correlative 
terms. Our system of commerce is a protest againSt the 
unbridled licence of gratitude. Gratitude, in faft, like revenge, 
is a mistake unless under certain securities. 


CANT AND HYPOCRISY 

We should organize a legitimate channel for inStinfts so 
profound as these, juSt as we have found it necessary to do with 
luSt and revenge by the institutions of marriage and the law 
courts. This is the rakon d’etre of the church. You kill a man 
juSt as much whether you murder him or hang him after the 
formalities of a trial. And so with luSt and marriage, mutatk 
mutandk. So again with the professions of religion and 
medicine. You swindle a man as much when you sell him a 
drug of whose aftion you are ignorant, and tell him it will 
proted: him from disease, as when you give him a bit of bread, 
which you assure him is the body of Jesus Christ, 'and then 
send a plate roimd for a subscription. You swindle him as 
much by these ads as if you picked his pocket, or obtained 
money from him under false pretences in any other way; but 
you swindle him according to the rules and in an authorized 
manner. 


REAL BLASPHEMY 

On one of our Sunday walks near London we passed a for¬ 
lorn and dilapidated Primitive Methodist Chapel. The 
windows were a good deal broken and there was a notice up 
offering ten shillings reward to any one who should give such 
information as should lead to the, etc. Cut in Stone over the 
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door was this inscription, and we thought it as good an example 
of real blasphemy as we had ever seen: 

“ When God makes up his la§t account 
Of holy children in lis mount, 

’Twill be an honouj to appear 
As one new born ar d nourished here.” 


THE ENGLISH CI URCH ABROAD 

People say you mu 5 l not tr' to abolish Christianity u itil 
you have something better to p it in its place. They migh as 
well say we muSl not take aws ^ turnpikes and corn laws till 
we have some other hindrances to put in their place. Besi les 
no one wants to abolish Chris ianity-all we want is not to 
be snubbed and bullied if we r;jeft the miraculous part of it 
for ourselves. 

At Biella an English clergyman asked if I was a Roman 
Catholic. I said, quite civilly, that I was not a Catholic. He 
replied that he had asked me not if I was a Catholic but if I 
was a Roman Catholic. What was I? Was I an Anglican 
Catholic? So, seeing that he»meant to argue, I replied: 

“ I do not know. I am a Londoner and of the same religion 
as people generally are in London.” 

This ntade him angry. He snorted: 

“ Oh, that’s nothing at all and almost immediately left 
the table. 

As much as possible I keep away from English-frequented 
hotels in Italy and Switzerland because I find that if I do not 
go to service on Sunday I am made uncomfortable. It is 
this bullying that I want to do away with. As regards Chris¬ 
tianity I should hope and think that I am more Christian than 
not. 

People ought to be allowed to leave their cards at church, 
instead of going inside. I have half a mind to try this next 
time I am in a foreign hotel among English people. 
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DRUNKENNESS 

When we were at Shrewsbury the other day, coming up the 
Abbey Foregate, we met a funeral and debated whether or 
not to take our hats off. We always do in Italy, that is to say 
in the country and in villages and small towns, but we have 
been told that it is not the‘custom to do so in large towns 
and in cities, which raises a question as to the exaft: figure that 
should be reached by the population of a place before one need 
not take off one’s hat to a* funeral in one of its streets. At 
Shrewsbury seeing no one doing it we thought it might look 
singular and kept ours on. My friend Mr. Phillips, the tailot, 
was in one carriage, I did not see him, but he saw me and after¬ 
wards told me he had pointed me out to a clergyman who was 
in the carriage with him. 

“ Oh,” said the clergyman, “ then that’s the man who says 
England owes all her greatness to intoxication.” 

This is rather a free translation of what I did say; but it 
only shows how impossible it is to please those who do not 
wish to be pleased. Tennyson may talk about the slow sad 
hours that bring us all things ill and all good things from 
evil, because this is vague and indefinite; but I may not say 
that, in spite of the terrible consequences of drunkenness, man’s 
intelledual development would not have reached its present 
Stage without the Stimulus of alcohol—which I beljeve to be 
both perfectly true and pretty generally admitted-because this 
is definite. I do not think I said more than this and am sure 
that no one can deteSt drunkenness more than I do.^ It seems 
to me it will be wiser in me not to try to make headway at 
Shrewsbury. 

HELL-FIRE 

If Vesuvius does not frighten those who live under it, is it 
likely that Hell-fire should frighten any reasonable person? 

I met a traveller who had returned from Hades where he 

’ “ No one can hate drunkenness more than I do, but I am confident 
the human intelleft owes its superiority over that of the lower animals in 
great measure to the Stimulus which alcohol has given to imagination- 
imagination being little else than another name for illusion ’’ (Alps and 
San&uaries, chapter 3). ^ 
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had*conversed with Tantalus and with others of the shades. 
They all agreed that for the first six, or perhaps twelve, months 
they disliked their punishment very much; but after that, it 
was like shelling peas on a hot afternoon in July. They began 
by discovering (no doubt long alter the fad had been appareit 
enough to every one else) that they had not been noticing 
what they were doing so much* as usual, and that they h id 
been even thinking of somethii g else. From this momei t, 
the automatic Stage of adion having set in, the progr* ss 
towards always thinking of sc nething else was rapid a. id 
they soon forgot that they were undergoing any punishmei t. 

Tantalus did get a little some hing not infrequently; wal jr 
Stuck to the hairs of his body and he gathered it up in his han 1 ; 
he also got many an apple whe i the wind was napping as it 
had to do sometimes. Perhaps h; could have done with mo) e, 
but he got enough to keep h m going quite comfortab y. 
His sufferings were nothing as cc mpared with those of a neeily 
heir to a fortune whose father, t>r whoever it may be, catches 
a dangerous bronchitis every winter but invariably recovers 
and lives to ninety-one, while the heir survives him a month 
having been worn out with long expedation. 

Sisyphus had never found any pleasure in life comparable 
to the delight of seeing his Itone bound down-hill, and in so 
timing its rush as to inflid the greatest possible scare on any 
unwary shade who might be wandering below. He got so 
great and* such varied amusement out of this that his labour 
had become the automatism of reflex adion-which is, I 
underdand, the name applied by men of science to all adions 
that are done without refledion. He was a pompous, ponderous 
^ old gentleman, very irritable and always thinking that the 
other shades were laughing at him or trying to take advantage 
of him. There were two, however, whom he hated with a 
fury that tormented him far more seriously than anything else 
ever did. The fird of these was Archimedes who had indituted 
a series of experiments in regard to various quedions conneded 
with mechanics and had conceived a scheme by which he hoped 
to utilize the motive power of the done for the purpose of 
lighting Hades with eledricity. The other was Agamemnon, 
who took good care to keep out of the done’s way when it was 
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more than a quarter of the distance up the slope, but who 
delighted in teasing Sisyphus so long as he considered it safe 
to do so. Many of the other shades took daily pleasure in 
gathering together about Slone-time to enjoy the fun and to 
bet on how far the Slone would roll. 

As for Tityus-what is a bird more or less on a body that 
covers nine acres? He found the vultures a gentle Stimulant 
to the liver without which it would have become congested. 

Sir Isaac Newton was intensely interested in the hygrometric 
and barometric proceedings of the Danaids. 

“ At any rate,” said one of them to my informant, “ if we 
really are being punished, for goodness’ sake don’t say any¬ 
thing about it or we may be put to other work. You see, we 
must be doing something, and now we know how to do this, 
we don’t want the bother of learning something new. You 
may be right, but we have not got to make our living by it, 
and what in the name of reason can it matter whether the sieves 
ever get full or not? ” 

My traveller reported much the same with regard to the 
eternal happiness on Mount Olympus. Hercules found Hebe 
a fool and could never get her off his everlasting knee. He 
would have sold his soul to find another AegiSlhus. 

So Jove saw all this and it set hitp thinking. 

“ It seems to me,” said he, “ that Olympus and Hades are 
both failures.” 

Then he summoned a council and the whole riiatter was 
thoroughly discussed. In the end Jove abdicated, and the 
gods came down from Olympus and assumed mortality. They 
had some years of very enjoyable Bohemian existence going 
about as a company of Strolling players at French and Belgian 
town fairs; after which they died in the usual way, having* 
discovered at laSt that it does not matter how high up or how 
low down you are, that happiness and misery are not absolute 
but depend on the direction in which you are tending and con¬ 
sist in a progression towards better or worse, and that pleasure, 
like pain and like everything that grows, holds in perfection 
but a little moment. 
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RELIGION 

B y RELIGION I MEAN A LIVING SENSE THAT 
man proposes and God disposes, that we muSl watch 
I and pray that we enter not into temptation, that he who 
thinketh he ftandeth muSt *ake heed left he fall, and tl e 
countless other like elementary .maxims which a man muft 
hold as he holds life itself if he is co be a man at all. 

If religion, then, is to be forn ulated and made tangible • o 
• the people, it can only be by me-qs of symbols, counters, ar d 
analogies, more or less misleadi ig, for no man professes o 
have got to the root of the matte • and to have seen the etern d 
underlying verity face to face-an 1 even though he could see it 
he could not grip it and hold it ani convey it to another who h is 
not. Therefore either these fee ings muft be left altogether 
unexpressed and, if unexpressed then soon imdeveloped ai d 
atrophied, or they muft be expreised by the help of images or 
idols-by the help of something not more aftuaUy true than 
a child’s doU is to a child, but yet helpful to our weakness of 
underftanding, as the doll no doubt gratifies and ftimulates 
the motherly inftin£t in the child. 

Therefore we ought not to cavil at the visible superftition 
and absurdity of much on wiiich religion is made to reft, for 
the unlaiown can never 1)e satisfadorily rendered into the 
known. I'o get the known from the unknown is to get some¬ 
thing out.of nothing, a thing which, though it is being done 
daily in every fraftion of every second everywhere, is logically 
impossible of conception, and we can only think by logic, for 
what is not in logic is not in thought. So that the attempt 
to symbolize the unknown is certain to involve inconsiftencies 
•and absurdities of all kinds and it is childish to complain of 
their exiftence unless one is prepared to advocate the ftifling 
of aU religious sentiment, and this is like trying to ftifle hunger 
or thirft. To be at aU is to be religious more or less. There 
never was any man who did not feel that behind this world 
and above it and about it there is an unseen world greater 
and more incomprehensible than anything he can conceive, 
and this feeling, so profound and so universal, needs expression. 
If expressed it can only be so by the help of inconsiftencies 
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and errors. These, then, are not to be ordered impatiently 
out of court; they have grown up as the beSt guesses at truth 
that could be made at any given time, but they muSl become 
more or less obsolete as our knowledge of truth is enlarged. 
Things become known which were formerly unknown and, 
though this brings us no ngarer to ultimate universal truth, 
yet it shows us that many of our guesses were wrong. Every¬ 
thing that catches on to realism and naturalism as much as 
Christianity does muSl be affected by any profound modifica-i 
tion in our views of realism and naturalism. 


GOD AND CONVENIENCE 

I do not know or care whether the expression “ God ” has 
scientific accuracy or no, nor yet whether it has theological 
value; I know nothing either of one or the other, beyond 
looking upon the recognized exponents both of science and 
theology with equal diStruSl; but for convenience, I am sure 
that there is nothing like it-1 mean for convenience of getting 
quickly at the right or wrong of a matter. While you are 
fumbling away with your political economy or your biblical 
precepts to know whether you shall let old Mrs. So-and-so 
have five shillings or no, another, who has juSt asked himself 
which would be moSt well-pleasing in the sight of God, will 
be told in a moment that he should give her-or nof give her- 
the five shillings. As a general rule she had better have the five 
shillings at once, but sometimes we muSt give God to under¬ 
stand that, though we should be very glad to do what he would 
have of us if we reasonably could, yet the present is one of 
those occasions on which we muSl decline to do so. 


THE WORLD 

Even the world, so mondain as it is. Still holds inSdnftively 
and as a matter of faith unquestionable that those who have 
died by the altar are worthier than those who have lived by it, 
when to die was duty. 
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BLASPHEMY 

I begin to undetftand now what ChriS: meant when he said 
that blasphemy against the Holy GhoSt was unforgivable, 
while speaking against the Son )f Man might be forgiven, 
He must have meant that a man may be pardoned for bein ' 
unable to believe in the ChriStiah mythology, but that if h i 
made light of that spirit which tl e common conscience of a I 
men, whatever their particular t reed, recognizes as divin<, 
there was no hope for him. No r i6re there is. 


GAINING ONE S POINT 

It is not he who gains the exa6) point in dispute who score > 
most in controversy, but he who las shown the moSt forbeai - 
ance and the better temper. 


THE VOICE OF COMMON SENSE 

It is this, and not the Voice of the Lord, which maketh men 
to be of one mind in an house. But then, the Voice of the 
Lord is the voice of common sense which is shared by all that 
is. 


* AMENDES HONORABLES 

There is hardly an offence so great but if it be frankly 
apologized for it is easily both forgiven and forgotten. There 
is hardly an offence so small but it rankles if he who has 
aommitted it does not express proportionate regret. Ex¬ 
pressions of regret help genuine regret and induce amendment 
of life, much as digging a channel helps water to flow, though 
it does not make the water. If a man refuses to make them and 
habitually indulges his own selfishness at the expense of what 
is due to other people, he is no better than a drunkard or a 
debauchee, and I have no more respefl for him than I have for 
the others. 

We all like to forgive, and we all love be§t not those who 
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offend us lea§l, nor those who have done mo§t for us, but 
those who make it mo 5 l easy for us to forgive them. 

So a man may lose both his legs and live for years in health 
if the amputation has been clean and skilful, whereas a pea in 
his boot may set up irritation which mu§l laSl as long as the 
pea is there and may in the end kill him. 


FORGIVENESS AND RETRIBUTION » 

« 

It is no part of the bargain that we are never to commit 
trespasses. The bargain is that if we would be forgiven we 
must forgive them that trespass againSt us. Nor again is it 
part of the bargain that we are to let a man hob-nob with us 
when we know him to be a thorough blackguard, merely on 
the plea that unless we do so we shall not be forgiving him his 
trespasses. No hard and faSl rule can be laid down, each case 
must be settled inStinftively as it arises. 

As a sinner I am interested in the principle of forgiveness; 
as sinned againSl, in that of retribution. I have what is to me 
a considerable vested interest in both these principles, but I 
should say I had more in forgiveness than in retribution. And 
so it probably is with moSt people or we should have had a 
clause in the Lord’s prayer: “ And pay out those who have 
sinned againSt us as they whom we have sinned againSt gener¬ 
ally pay us out.” ‘ 


INACCURACY 

I am not sure that I do not begin to like the correction of a 
mistake, even when it involves my having shown much ignor¬ 
ance and Stupidity, as well as I like hitting on a new idea. It 
does comfort one so to be able to feel sure that one knows how 
to tumble and how to retreat promptly and without chagrin. 
Being bowled over in inaccuracy, when I have tried to verify, 
makes me careful. But if I have not tried to verify and then 
turn out wrong, this, if I find it out, upsets me very much and 
I pray that I may be found out whenever I do it. 
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JUTLAND AND “ WAITEE ” 

I made a mistake in The Authoress of the Odyssey [in a note in 
chapter 2] when I said “ Scheria means Jutland-a piece of land 
jutting out into the sea.” Jutland means the Land of the Jutes 
And I made a mistake in Alpi and SanBuaries [chapter 5], 
speaking of the peasants in the Vaf Leventina knowing English, 
when I said “ One English wc rd has become universall ' 
, adopted by the Ticinesi themselv ;s. They say ‘ Waitee ’ ju< c 
as we should say ‘ Wait ’ to Stop ibme one from going awaj. 
It is abhorrent to them to end £ word with a consonant s ) 
they have added ‘ ee,’ but there can be no doubt about th j 
origin of the word.” The Avv )cato Negri of Casale-Mor - 
ferrato says that they have a w( rd in their dialeUo which, f 
ever written, would appear as “ \ uaitee,” it means “ Stop ” c r 
“ look here,” and is used to attra T attention. This, or somt - 
thing like it, no doubt is what thty really say and has no mote 
to do with waiting than Jutland has to do with jutting. 


THE PARABLES 

• 

The people do not aft rtfasonably in a single instance. The 
sower was a bad sower; the shepherd who left his ninety and 
nine sheep in the wilderness was a foolish shepherd; the 
husbandman who would not have his corn weeded was no 
farmer—and so on. None of them go nearly on all fours, they 
halt so much as to have neither literary nor moral value to any 
but slipshod thinkers. 

. Granted, but are we not all slipshod thinkers ? 


THE IRRELIGION OF ORTHODOXY 

We do not fall foul of Christians for their religion, but for 
what we hold to be their want of religion-for the low views 
they take of God and of his glory, and for the unworthiness 
with which they try to serve him. 
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SOCIETY AND CHRISTIANITY 

The burden of society is really a very light one. She does 
not require us to believe the Chriglian religion, she has very 
vague ideas as to what the Chriftian religion is, much less does 
she require us to pradlise it. ,She is quite satisfied if we do not 
obtrude our disbelief in it in an offensive manner. Surely this 
is no very grievous burden. 

SANCTIFIED BY FAITH 

No matter how great a fraud a thing may have been or be, 
if it has passed through many minds an aroma of life attaches 
to it and it mu§t be handled with a certain reverence. A thing 
or a thought becomes hallowed if it has been long and Strongly 
believed in, for veneration, after a time, seems to get into the 
thing venerated. Look at Delphi-fraud of frauds, yet sanfti- 
fied by centuries of hope and fear and faith. If greater know¬ 
ledge shows Christianity to have been founded upon error. 
Still greater knowledge shows that it was aiming at a truth. 

OURSELVES AND .THE CLERGY 

As regards the beSt of the clergy, whether English or foreign, 
I feel that they and we mean in substance the same thing, and 
that the difference is only about the way this thing‘should be 
put and the evidence on which it should be considered to reSt. 

We say that they jeopardize the acceptance of the principles 
which they and we alike cordially regard as fundamental by 
basing them on assertions which a little investigation shows to 
be untenable. They reply that by declaring the assertions to be ‘ 
untenable we jeopardize the principles. We answer that this 
is not so and that moreover we can find better, safer, and more 
obvious assertions on which to base them. 

THE RULES OF LIFE 

Whether it is right to say that one believes in God and 
Christianity without intending what one knows the hearer in- 
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tends one to intend depends on how much or how little the 
hearer can understand. Life is not an exaft science, it is an 
art. JuSt as the contention, excellent so far as it goes, that 
each is to do what is right in his own eyes leads, when ridden 
to death, to anarchy and chaos, so the contention that every 
one should be either self-effacing or truthful to the bitter en 1 
reduces life to an absurdity. ] f we seek real rather tha \ 
technical truth, it is more true t< be considerately untruthh 1 
within limits than to be inconsidf rately truthful without thee i. 
What the limits are we generally inow but cannot say. 

There is an unbridgeable chasn between thought and won s 
that we must jump as beSt we ca i, and it is juSl here that tl e 
two hitch on to one another. TIk higher rules of life transcen d 
the sphere of language; they c .nnot be gotten by speech, 
neither shall logic be weighed ?or the price thereof. Thty 
have their being in the fear of tl le Lord and in the departir g 
from evil without even knowing in words what the Lord is, 
nor the fear of the Lord, nor yet evil. 

Common Straightforwardness and kindliness are the highest 
points that man or woman can reach, but they should no rnore 
be made matters of conversation than should the lowest ^^ces. 
Extremes meet here as elsewhere and the extremes of vice and 
virtue are alike common add unmentionable. 

There is nothing for it but a very humble hope that from 
the GreatJLJnknown Source our daily insight and daily Strength 
may be given us with our daily bread. And what is this but 
Christianity, whether we believe that Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead or not? So that Christianity is like a man’s soul- 
he who finds may lose it and he who loses may find it. 

• If, then, a man may be a Christian while believing himself 
hostile to all that some consider moSt essential in Christianity, 
may he not also be a free-thinker (in the common use of the 
word) while believing himself hoStUe to free-thought? 
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FOREKNOWLEDGE OF DEATH 

N O ONE THINKS HE WILL ESCAPE DEATH, 
so there is no disappointment and, as long as we know 
neither the when nor the how, the mere fad that we 
shall one day have to go does not much affed us; we 
do not care, even though we,know vaguely that we have not 
long to live. The serious trouble begins when death becomes 
definite in time and shape. It is in precise foreknowledge, 
rather than in sin, that the ^ing of death is to be found; and 
such foreknowledge is generally withheld; though, Strangely 
enough, many would have it if they could. 

CONTINUED IDENTITY 

I do not doubt that a person who will grow out of me as I now 
am, but of whom I know nothing now and in whom therefore I 
can take none but the vagueSt interest, will one day undergo so 
sudden and complete a change that his friends muSt notice it and 
call him dead; but as I have no definite ideas concerning this 
person, not knowing whether he will be a man of fifty-nine or 
se^ vuty-nine or any age between these two, so this person will, I 
am sure, have forgotten the very ^iStence of me as I am at this 
present moment. If it is said that no matter how wide a differ¬ 
ence of condition may exist between myself now and myself 
at the moment of death, or how complete the forgetfulness 
of connedion on either side may be, yet the fad of the one 
having grown out of the other by an infinite series of gradations 
makes the second personally identical with the firSt, then I say 
that the difference between the corpse and the till recently 
living body is not great enough, either in resped of material, 
change or of want of memory concerning the earlier existence, 
to bar personal identity and prevent us from seeing the corpse 
as aUve and a continuation of the man from whom it was 
developed, though having taStes and other charaderiSlics very 
different from those it had while it was a man. 

From this point of view there is no such thing as death- 
I mean no such thing as the death which we have commonly 
conceived of hitherto. A man is much more alive when he is 
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what we call alive than when he is what we call dead; but no 
matter how much he is alive, he is Still in part dead, and no 
matter how much he is dead, he is Still in part alive, and his 
corpse-hood is connected with his living body-hood by 
gradations which even at the morr ent of death are ordinarily 
subtle; and the corpse does not fc rget the living body more 
completely than the living body h^ > forgotten a thousand or a 
hundred thousand of its own previc us Slates; so that we should 
see the corpse as a person, of gn atly and abruptly changed 
*habits it is true, but Still of habits of some sort, for hair and 
nails continue to grow after deatl, and with an individuality 
which is as much identical with th;. t of the person from whom 
it has arisen as this person was wit i himself as an embryo of s 
week old, or indeed more so. 

If we have identity between th; embryo and the oflogen- 
arian, we must have it also betwe< n the odlogenarian and the 
corpse, and do away with death except as a rather Striking 
change of thought and habit, greater indeed in degree than, 
but Still, in kind, substantially the same as any of the changes 
which we have experienced from moment to moment through¬ 
out that fragment of existence which we commonly call our 
life; so that in sober seriousness there is no such thing as 
absolute death, juSt as there is no such thing as absolute life. 

Either this, or we muSl keep death at the expense of personal 
identity, and deny identity between any two Slates which 
present considerable differences and neither of which has any 
fore-knowledge of, or recolleftion of the other. In this case, 
if there be death at all, it is some one else who dies and not we, 
because while we are alive we are not dead, and as soon as we 
^re dead we are no longer ourselves. 

So that it comes in the end to this, that either there is no such 
thing as death at all, or else that, if there is, it is some one else 
who dies and not we. We cannot blow hot and cold with the 
same breath. If we would retain personal identity at all, we 
must continue it beyond what we call death, in which case 
death ceases to be what we have hitherto thought it, that is to 
say, the end of our being. We cannot havg both personal 
identity and death too. 
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COMPLETE DEATH 

To die completely, a person mu§l not only forget but be 
forgotten, and he who is not forgotten is not dead. This is 
as old as non omnk moriar and a great deal older, but very few 
people realiae it. 

LIFE AND DEATH 

When I was young I used to think the only certain thing* 
about hfe was that I should'one day die. Now I think the only 
certain thing about life is that there is no such thing as death. 

THE DEFEAT OF DEATH 

There is nothing which at once affefts a man so much and so 
litde as his own death. It is a case in which the going-to- 
happen-ness of a thing is of greater importance than the aftual 
thing itself which cannot be of importance to the man who 
dies, for Death cuts his own throat in the matter of hurting 
people. As a bee that can ^ing once but in the Slinging dies, 
so Death is dead to him who is dead already. Wbde he is 
shaking his wings, there is hrutum fulmen but the man goes on 
living, frightened, perhaps, but tinhurt; pain and sickness 
may hurt him but the moment Death Strikes him both he and 
Death are beyond feeling. It is as though Death ,were born 
anew with every man; the two proted one another so long 
as they keep one another at arm’s length, but if they once 
embrace it is all over with both. 


THE TORTURE OF DEATH 

The fabled pains of Tantalus, Sisyphus, and all the reSt of 
them show what an inSlinflive longing there is in all men both 
for end and endlessness of both good and ill, but as torture 
they are the merest mockery when compared with the fruitless 
chase to which poor Death has been condemned for ever and 
ever. Does it net seem as though he too muSl have committed 
some crime for which his sentence is to be for ever grasping 
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after that which becomes non-exiSlent the moment he grasps it? 
But then I suppose it would be with him as with the reft of the 
tortured, he muft either die himself, which he has not done, or 
become used to it and enjoy the frightening as much as tht 
killing. Any pain through which a, man can live at all become} 
unfelt as soon as it becomes habitu al. Pain consifts not in tha 
which is now endured but in the rong memory of something 
better that is ftill recent. And so, lappiness lies in the memor 
, of a recent worse and the expeftati m of a better that is to com- ■ 
soon. 


IGNORANCE O ' DEATH 

i 

The fear of death is inftinfthe because in so many paft 
generations we have feared it. Bi t how did we come to kno\/ 
what death is so that we should fear it? The answer is that 
we do not know what death is and that this is why we fear it. 

ii 

If a man know not life which he hath seen how shall he 
know death which he hath aot seen? 

f 

iii 

If a map has sent his teeth and his hair and perhaps two or 
three limbs to the grave before him, the presumption should 
be that, as he knows nothing further of these when they have 
once left him, so will he know nothing of the reft of him when 
it too is dead. The whole may surely be argued from the parts. 

iv 

To write about death is to write about that of which we have 
had little pra£Hcal experience. We can write about conscious 
life, but we have no consciousness of the deaths we daily die. 
Besides, we cannot eat our cake and have it. We cannot have 
tabulae rasae and tabulae scriptae at the same time. We cannot 
be at once dead enough to be reasonably regiftered as such, and 
to be able to tell people all about it. 
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There will come a supreme moment in which there will be 
care neither for ourselves nor for others, but a complete 
abandon, a sans souci of unspeakable indifference, and this 
moment will never be taken from us; time cannot rob us of it 
but, as far as we are concerned, it wdl laSt for ever and ever 
without flying. So that, even for the mo§t wretched and moSt 
guilty, there is a heaven at la§t where neither moth nor ru§t 
doth corrupt and where thieves do not break through nor §leal. 
To himself every one is an immortal: he may know that he is 
going to die, but he can never know that he is dead. 

vi 

If life is an illusion, then so is death-the greatest of all 
illusions. If life muSl not be taken too seriously-then so 
neither mu§l death. 

vii 

The dead are often ju§t as living to us as the living are, only 
we cannot get them to believe it. They can come to us, but 
till we die we cannot go to them. To be dead is to be unable 
to understand that one is alive. 

i 

DISSOLUTION 

Death is the dissolving of a partnership, the partners to 
which survive and go elsewhere. It is the corruption or 
breaking up of that society which we have called Ourself. The 
corporation is at an end, both its soul and its body cease as a 
whole, but the immortal constituents do not cease and never 
will. The souls of some men transmigrate in great part into 
their children, but there is a large alloy in respea both of body 
and mind through sexual generation; the souls of other men 
migrate into books, pidhires, music, or what not; and every 
one’s mind migrates somewhere, whether remembered and 
admired or the reverse. The living souls of Handel, Shake¬ 
speare, Rembrandt, Giovanni Bellini, and the other great ones 
appear and speal^to us in their works with less alloy than they 
could ever speak through their children; but men’s bodies 
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disappear absolutely on death, except they be in some measure 
preserved in their children and in so far as harmonics of all 
that has been remain. 

On death we do not lose life, we only lose individuality; we 
live henceforth in others not in ourselves. Our mistake tas 
been in not seeing that death i indeed, like birth, a salic nt 
feature in the history of the indT vidual, but one which wai ts 
exploding as the end of the ii dividual, no less than bii th 
wanted exploding as his beginni ig. 

Dying is only a mode of forgt ■rting. We shall see this me re 
easily if we consider forgetting t» be a mode of dying. So t le 
ancients called their River of Death, Lethe-the River of 
Forgetfulness. They ought als > to have called their Ri-* er 
of Life, Mnemosyne-the River )f Memory. We should lej rn 
to tune death a good deal flatt< r than according to receiv ed 
notions. 


THE DISLIKE OF DEATH 

We cannot like both life and death at once; no one can be 
expefted to like two such opposite things at the same time; 
if we like life we muSl dislike death, and if we leave off disliking 
death we shall soon die. Deatli will always be more avoided 
than sought; for living ihvolves effort, perceived or unper¬ 
ceived, central or departmental, and this will only be made 
by those jvho dislike the consequences of not making it more 
than the trouble of making it. A race, therefore, which is to 
exift at all mu§t be a death-disliking race, for it is only at the 
co§t of death that we can rid ourselves of all aversion to the 
idea of dying, so that the hunt after a philosophy which shall 
' Strip death of its terrors is like trying to find the philosopher’s 
Stone which cannot be found and which, if found, would defeat 
its own objeft. 

Moreover, as a discovery which should rid us of the fear of 
death would be the vaineSt, so also it would be the moSt 
immoral of discoveries, for the very essence of morality is 
involved in the dislike (within reasonable limits) of death. 
Morality aims at a maximum of comfortable life and a minimum 
of death; if then, a minimum of death and a maximum of life 
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were no longer held worth Striving for, the whole fabric of 
morality would collapse, as indeed we have it on record that 
it is apt to do among classes that from one cause or another 
have come to live in disregard and expeftation of death. 

However much we may abuse death for robbing us of our 
friends-and there is no one who is not sooner or later hit hard 
in this respe£l-yet time heals these wounds sooner than we 
like to own; if the heyday of grief does not shortly kill out¬ 
right, it passes; and I doubt whether mo5l men, if they were to 
search their hearts, would not find that, could they command 
death for some single occasion, they would be more likely to 
bid him take than rewrote. 

Moreover, death does not blight love as the accidents of 
time and life do. Even the fondest grow apart if parted; they 
cannot come together again, not in any closeness or for any 
longtime. Can death do worse than this? 

The memory of a love that has been cut short by death 
remains Still fragrant though enfeebled, but no recolleftion of 
its past can keep sweet a love that has dried up and withered 
through accidents of time and life. 
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XXIV. THE LIFE OF THE WORLD TO COME 


» • 

POSTHUMOUS LIFE 


T 


O TRY TO LIVE IN POSTERITY IS TO BE LIKi: 
an aftor who leaps over the footlights and talks to thi; 
orchestra. 


11 


He who wants posthumous fam; is as one who would entai i 
•land, and tie up his money after his death as tightly and fo • 
as long a time as possible. Still we each of us in our owj . 
small way try to get what little pc Sthumous fame we can. 


THE TEST OF FAITH 

Why should we be so avid of honourable and affeftionat ‘ 
remembrance after death? Why .hould we hold this the ono 
thing worth living or dying for? Why should all that we can 
know or feel seem but a very little thing as compared with 
that which we never either feel or know? What a reversal 
of all the canons of adion which commonly guide mankind 
is there not here? But however this may be, if we have faith 
in the life after death we can have little in that which is before 
it, and if we have faith in fhis life we can have small faith in 
any other. 

Nevertheless there is a deeply rooted convidion, even in 
many of those in whom its existence is leaSl apparent, that 
honourable and affedionate remembrance after death with a 
full and certain hope that it will be ours is the highest prize 
to which the highest calling can aspire. Few pass through this 
world without feehng the vanity of all human ambitions; 
their faith may fail them here, but it will not fail them-not 
for a moment, never-if they possess it as regards posthumous 
resped and aJffedion. The world may prove hollow but a 
well-earned good fame in death will never do so. And all 
men feel this whether they admit it to themselves or no. 

Faith in this is easy enough. We are born with it. What 
is less easy is to possess one’s soul in peace and not be shaken 
in faith and broken in spirit on seeing the way in which men 
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crowd themselves, or are crowded, into honourable remem¬ 
brance when, if the truth concerning them were known, no pit 
of oblivion should be deep enough for them. See, again, how 
many who have richly earned esteem never get it either before 
or after death. It is here that faith comes in. To see that the 
infinite corruptions of this ,life penetrate into and infed: that 
which is to come, and yet to hold that even infamy after death, 
with obscure and penurious life before it, is a prike which will 
bring a man more peace at the la^ than all the good things of 
this life put together and joined with an immortality as lasting 
as Virgil’s, provided the infamy and failure of the one be un¬ 
merited, as also the success and immortality of the other. 
Here is the teSl of faith-will you do your duty with all your 
might at any co§t of goods or reputation either in this world 
or beyond the grave? If you will-well, the chances are loo to 
I that you will become a Hddi§l, a vegetarian, and a teetotaller. 

And suppose you escape this pitfall too. Why should you 
try to be so much better than your neighbours? Who are you 
to think you may be worthy of so much good forttme? If you 
do, you may be sure that you do not deserve it..., 

Arid so on ad infinitum. Let us eat and drink neither for¬ 
getting nor remembering death unduly. The Lord hath mercy 
on whom he will have mercy and the less we think about it 
the better. 


STARTING AGAIN “ AD INFINITUM ” ' 

A man from the cradle to the grave is but the embryo of 
a being that may be born into the world of the dead who Still 
live, or that may die so soon after entering it as to be prafticaUy 
Still-born. The greater number of the seeds shed, whether b) 
plants or animals, never germinate and of those that grow few 
reach maturity, so the greater number of those that reach death 
are Still-bom as regards the tmeSl life of all-I mean the life 
that is lived after death in the thoughts and a£lions of posterity. 
Moreover of those who are born into and fiU great places in 
this invisible world not one is immortal. 

We should look on the body as the manifesto of the mind 
and on posterity as the manifesto of the dead that live after 
life. Each is the mechanism ivhereby the other exists. 
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Life, then, is not the having been born-it is rather an effort 
to be born. But why should some succeed in attaining to this 
future life and others fail? Why should some be born more 
than others? Why should not some one in a future State taum: 
Lazarus with having a good time now and tell him it will b< 
the turn of Dives in some other ind more remote hereafter; 
I must have it that neither are tho good rewarded nor the bac 
punished in a future State, but eve y one muSl Start anew quin 
irrespective of anything they have done here and muSt try hi; 
‘luck again and go on trying it a^ain and again ad infinitum 
Some of our lives, then, will be l.icky and some unlucky anc 
it will resolve itself into one long tternal life during which wi 
shall change so much that we st ill not remember our ante 
cedents very far back (any more than we remember having 
been embryos) nor foresee our fu ure very much, and during 
which we shall have our ups and downs ad infinitum— 
a transformation scene at once as soon as circumstances 
become unbearable. 

Nevertheless, some men’s work does live longer than others. 
Some achieve what is very like immortality. Why should 
they have this piece of good fortune more than others? The 
answer is that it would be very unjuSt if they knew anything 
about it, or could enjoy it yi liny way, but they know nothing 
whatever about it, and you, the complainer, do profit by their 
labour, so that it is really you, the complainer, who get the 
fun, not they, and this should Stop your mouth. The only 
thing they got was a little hope, which buoyed them up often 
when there was but litde else that could do so. 

• PREPARATION FOR DEATH 

That there is a life after death is as palpable as that there is 
a life before death-see the influence that the dead have over 
us-but this life is no more eternal than our present life. 
Shakespeare and Homer may live long, but they will die some 
day, that is to say, they will become unknown as direft and 
efficient causes. Even so God himself dies, for to die is to 
change and to change is to die to what has gone before. If the 
units change the total mu5t do so also. 
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As no one can say which egg or seed shall come to visible 
life and in its turn leave issue, so no one can say which of the 
millions of now visible lives shall enter into the after-life on 
death, and which have but so little life as praftically not to 
count. For mo§t seeds end as seeds or as food for some alien 
being, and so with lives, by far the greater number are Sterile, 
except in so far as they can'be devoured as the food of some 
Stronger life. The Handels and Shakespeares are the few seeds 
that grow-and even these die. 

And the same uncertainty attaches to posthumous life as to” 
pre-lethal. As no one can say how long another shall live, so 
no one can say how long or how short a time a reputation shall 
live. The moSt impromising weakly-looking creatures some¬ 
times live to ninety while Strong robuSt men are carried off in 
their prime. And no one can say what a man shall enter into 
life for having done. Roughly, there is a sort of moral gpvem- 
ment whereby those who have done the beSt work live moSt 
enduringly, but it is subjefl to such exceptions that no one can 
say whether or no there shall not be an exception in his own 
case either in his favour or against him. 

In this uncertainty a young writer had better aft as though 
he had a reasonable chance of living, not perhaps very long, 
but Still some little while after hit death. Let him leave his 
notes fairly full and fairly tidy in all respefts, without spending 
too much time about them. If they are wanted, there they are; 
if not wanted, there is no harm done. He might aJ> well leave 
them as anything else. But let him write them in copying ink 
and have the copies kept in different places. 


THE “ VAXES SACER ” 

JuSt as the Kingdom of Heaven cometh not by observation, 
so neither do one’s own ideas, nor the good things one hears 
other people say; they fasten on us when we leaSt want or 
expefi them. It is enough if the Kingdom of Heaven be 
observed when it does come. 

I do not read much; I look, listen, think, and write. My 
most intimate friends are men of more insight, quicker wit, 
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more playful fancy and, in all ways, abler men than I am, but 
you will find ten of them for one of me. I note what they 
say, think it over, adapt it and give it permanent form. They 
throw good things off as sparks; I colleft them and turn them 
into warmth. But I could not dc this if I did not sometime;, 
throw out a spark or two myself. 

Not only would Agamemnon 1 e nothing without the vate' 
sacer but thore are always at leaSl i ;n good heroes to one gooi i 
chronicler, juSt as there are ten good authors to one goot I 
publisher. Bravery, wit, and pot ary abound in every viUagf. 
Look at Mrs. Boss [the original )f Mrs. Jupp in The Way c ^ 
All Flesh] and at Joanna Mills [Fife %nd Fetters of Dr. Sutler, chaj . 
7]. There is not a village of 50 c inhabitants in England bu : 
has its Mrs. Quickly and its Tom Jones. These good peopl; 
never understand themselves, the 7 go over their own headf, 
they speak in unknown tongues ti > those around them and th ; 
interpreter is the rarer and more important person. The voter 
sacer is the middleman of mind. 

So rare is he and such spendthrifts are we of good things 
that people not only will not note what might well be noted 
but they will not even keep what others have noted, if they 
are to be at the pains of pigeon-holing it. It is less trouble 
to throw a brilliant letter iato the fire than to put it into such 
form that it can be safely kept, quickly found and easily read. 
To this end a letter should be gummed, with the help of the 
edgings of Stamps if necessary, to a Strip, say an inch and a 
quarter wide, of Stout hand-made paper. Two or three paper 
fasteners passed through these Strips will bind fifty or sixty 
letters together, which, arranged in chronological order, can 
be quickly found and comfortably read. But how few will be 
at the small weekly trouble of clearing up their correspondence 
and leaving it in manageable shape! If we keep our letters 
at all we throw them higgledy-piggledy into a box and have 
done with them; let some one else arrange them when the 
owner is dead. The some one else comes and finds the fire an 
easy method of escaping the onus thrown upon him. So on 
go letters from TlUbrook, Merian, Marmadpke Lawson 

‘ There ate letters from these people in The Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel 
Butler. 
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juS: as we throw our money away if the holding on to it involves 
even very moderate exertion. 

On the other hand, if this inStinfl: towards prodigaUty were 
not so great, beauty and wit would be smothered under their 
own selves. It is through the waSle of wit that wit endures; 
like money, its main preciousness lies in its rarity-the more 
plentiful it is the cheaper dots it become. 

t 

THE “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY ” 

When I look at the articles on Handel, on Dr. Arnold, or 
indeed on almost any one whom I know anything about, I feel 
that such a work as the Dictionary of National Biography adds 
more terror to death than death of itself could inspire. That 
is one reason why I let myself go so unreservedly in these 
notes. If the colours in which I paint myself fail to please, 
at any rate I shall have had the laying them on myself. ' 

THE WORLD 

The world will, in the end, follow only those who have 
despised as well as served it. 

ACCUMULATED OINNERS 

The world and all that has ever been in it will one day be as 
much forgotten as what we ate for dinner forty« years ago. 
Very likely, but the faff that we shall not remember much 
about a dinner forty years hence does not make it less agreeable 
now, and after all it is only the accumulation of these forgotten 
dinners that makes the dinner of forty years hence possible. 

JUDGING THE DEAD 

The dead should be judged as we judge criminals, impar¬ 
tially, but they should be allowed the benefit of a doubt. 
When no doubt exists they should be hanged out of hand for 
about a hundred years. After that time they may come down 
and move aboijt under a cloud. After about 2000 years they 
may do what they like. If Nero murdered his mother-well, 
he murdered his mother and there’s an end. The moral guilt 
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of an adion varies inversely as the squares of its distances in 
time and space, social, psychological, physiological, or topo¬ 
graphical, from ourselves. Not so its moral merit; this loses 
no lu§lre through time and distance. 

Good is like gold, it will not mSt or tarnish and it is rare, 
but there is some of it everywh ;re. Evil is like water, ii 
abounds, is cheap, soon fouls, but runs itself clear of taint. 

MYSELF AND M'.' BOOKS 

Bodily offspring I do not leave, but mental offspring I do 
Well, my books do not have to b'; sent to school and college 
and then insist on going into the Church or take to drinking 
or marry their mother’s maid. 

MY SO.N 

I have often told my son that he muSt begin by finding me a 
wife to become his mother who saall satisfy both himself and 
me. But this is only one of the many rocks on which we have 
hitherto split. We should never have got on together; I 
should have had to cut him off with a shilling either for laugh¬ 
ing at Homer, or for refusing to laugh at him, or both, or 
neither, but Still cut him off. So I settled the matter long ago 
by turning a deaf ear to his importunities and Sticking to it 
that I would not get him at all. Yet his thin ghoSt visits me at 
times and* though he knows that it is no use peStering me 
further, he looks at me so wistfully and reproachfully that I am 
half-inclined to turn tail, take my chance about his mother, and 
ask him to let me get him after all. But I should show a clean 
jpair of heels if he said “ Yes.” 

Besides, he would probably be a girl. 

OBSCURITY 

When I am dead, do not let people say of me that I stiffered 
from misrepresentation and negleft. I was negleded and mis¬ 
represented; very hkely not half as much as I supposed but, 
nevertheless, to sqme extent neglefted and* misrepresented. 
I growl at this sometimes but, if the question were seriously 
put to me whether I would go pn as I ?m or become famous in 
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my own lifetime, I have no hesitation about which 1 should 
prefer. I will willingly pay the few hundreds of pounds which 
the negleft of my works coSts me in order to be let alone and 
not plagued by the people who would come round me if I 
were known. The probability is that I shall remain after my 
death as obscure as I am now; if this be so, the obscurity will, 
no doubt, be merited, and if not, my books will work not only 
as well without my having been known in my lifetime but a 
great deal better; my follies and blunders will the better escape ■ 
notice to the enhancing of the value of anything that may be 
found in my books. The only two things I should greatly care 
about if I had more money are a few more country outings 
and a little more varied and better cooked food. [1882.] 

p.s. I have long since obtained everything that a reasonable 
man can wish for. [1895.] 

POSTHUMOUS HONOURS 

I see Cecil Rhodes has juft been saying that he was a lucky 
man, inasmuch as such honours as are now being paid him 
generally come to a man after his death and not before it. This 
is all very well for a politician whose profession immerses him 
in public life, but the older I gro’^ the more satisfied I am that 
there can be no greater misfortune for a man of letters or of 
contemplation than to be recognized in his own lifetime. 
Fortunately the greater man he is, and hence the greater the 
misfortune he would incur, the less likelihood there is that he 
will incur it. [1897.] 

POSTHUMOUS RECOGNITION 

« 

Shall I be remembered after death? I sometimes think and 
hope so. But I truft I may not be found out (if I ever am found 
out, and if I ought to be found out at all) before my death. 
It would bother me very much and I should be much happier 
and better as I am. [1880.] 

p.s. This note I leave unaltered. I am glad to see that I had 
so much sense -thirteen years ago. Wh^it I thought then, 

I think now, only with greater confidence and confirmation. 
[1895.] 
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To this mu§t be added my book on the Sonnets in respeft of 
which I have had no account as yet but am over a hundred 
pounds out of pocket by it so far-little of which, I fear, is 
ever likely to come back. 

It will be noted that my public appears to be a declining 
one; I attribute this to the long course of praftical boycott 
to which I have been subje^ed for so many years, or, if not 
boycott, of sneer, snarl, and misrepresentation. I'cannot help 
it, nor if the truth were known, am I at any pains to try to do 
so.^ 


WORTH DOING 

If I deserve to be remembered, it will be not so much for 
anything I have written, or for any new way of looking at old 
fafts which I may have suggested, as for having shown that a 
man of no special ability, with no literary conneftions, not 
particularly laborious, fairly, but not supremely, accurate as 
far as he goes, and not travelling far either for his fafts or from 
them, may yet, by being perfeflly square, Sicking to his point, 
not letting his temper run away with him, and biding his time, 
be a match for the moS powerful literary and scientific coterie 
that England has ever known. ’ t- 

I hope it may be said of me that I discomfited an unscrupu¬ 
lous, self-seeking clique, and set a more wholesome example 
myself. To have done this is the beS of all discoverifes. 

' Butler made this note in 1899 before the publication of Shake^eares 
Sonnets Reconsidered, which was published in the same year. The Odyssey 
rendered into English Prose appeared in 1900 and Erewhon Revisited, the laSt 
book published in his lifetime, in 1901. He made no analysis of the sales ^ 
of Erewhon Revisited, nor of the sales of A FtrSf Year in Canterbury Settle¬ 
ment, published in 1863, nor of his pamphlet The Evidence for the Resurrec¬ 
tion, published in 1865. The Way of All Flesh and Essays on Life, Art, and 
Science were not published till after his death, I do not know what he 
means by A Book of Essays, unless it may be that he incurred an outlay of 
£3 llJ. 9d, in connection with a projected republication of his articles in 
the Universal Review or of some of his articles about the Odyssey. 

Butler made another Analysis in the summer of 1901. This includes 
Shake^eare's Sonnets Reconsidered and The Odyssey and brings the cash loss 
against the books up to £1,065 5 j. 3</. 
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DOUBT AND HOPE 

I will not say that the more than coldness with which my 
books are received does not fri^^hten me and make me diStraft 
myself. It mu§t do so. But ev;ry now and then I meet w th 
such support as gives me hope again. StiU, I know nothi ig. 
[1890.] 

% 

UNBURYIN j CITIES 

Of course I am jealous of he eclat that Flinders Pet; ie, 
Layard, and Schliemann get ft r having unburied cities, 1 ut 
I do not see why I need be; th ; great thing is to unbury he 
city, and I believe I have unb iried Scheria as effefhially as 
Schliemann unburied Troy. [ The Authoress of the Odjsst y.] 
True, Scheria was above grounc aU the time and only wanted 
a httle common sense to find it; nevertheless people have bad 
all the fads before them for o\’'er 2500 years and have been 
looking more or less all the time without finding. I do not 
see why it is more meritorious to uncover physically with a 
spade than spiritually with a little of the very commonest 
common sense. 

APOLOGIA 

When J, am dead I would rather people thought me better 
than I was instead of worse; but if they think me worse, I 
cannot help it and, if it matters at all, it will matter more to 
them than to me. The one reputation I deprecate is that of 
having been ill-used. I deprecate this because it would tend 
«<o depress and discourage others from playing the game that I 
have played. I will therefore foredall misconception on this 
head. 

As regards general good-fortune, I am nearly fifty-five years 
old and for the laSl thirty years have never been laid up with 
illness nor had any physical pain that I can remember, not even 
toothache. Except sometimes, when a little over-driven, I 
have had unintem^pted good health ever since I was about 
five-and-twenty. 
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Of mental suffering I have had my share-as who has not? 
—but most of what I have suffered has been, though I did not 
think so at the time, either imaginary, or unnecessary and, so 
far, it has been soon forgotten. It has been much less than it 
very easily might have been if the luck had not now and again 
gone with me, and probably I have suffered less than mo§t 
people, take it all round. Life every one else, however, I have 
the scars of old wounds; very few of these wounds were caused 
by anything which was essential in the nature of things; mo§l, , 
if not aU of them, have beefn due to faults of heart and head 
on my own part and on that of others which, one would have 
thought, might have been easily avoided if in praftice it had 
not turned out otherwise 

For many years I was in a good deal of money difficulty, 
but since my father’s death I have had no trouble on this 
score-greatly otherwise. Even when things were at - their 
worst, I never missed my two months* summer Italian trip 
since 1876, except one year and then 1 went to Mont St. Michel 
and enjoyed it very much. It was those Italian trips that 
enabled me to weather the Storm. At other times I am en¬ 
grossed with work that fascinates me. I am surrounded by 
people to whom I am attached,and who like me in return 
so far as I can judge. In Alfred [his clerk and attendant] I 
have the beSt body-guard and the most engaging of any man 
in London. I live quietly but happily. And if this is being 
ill-used I should like to know what being well-used is. 

I do not deny, however, that I have been ill-used. I have 
been used abominably. The positive amount of good or i|l 
fortune, however, is not the teSt of either the one or the other; 
the true measure lies in the relative proportion of each and the. 
way in which they have been distributed, and by this I claim, 
after deduding all bad luck, to be left with a large balance of 
good. 

Some people think I muSt be depressed and discouraged 
because my books do not make more noise; but, after all, 
whether people read my books or no is their affair, not mine. 

1 know by my sales that few read my books. If I write at all, 
it follows that I want to be read and miss my mark if I am not. 
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So also with Narcissus. Whatever I do falls dead, and I would 
rather people let me see that they liked it. To this extent I 
certainly am disappointed. I am sorry not to have wooed the 
public more successfully. But I have been told that winnirg 
and wearing generally take something of the gilt off the 
wooing, and I am disposed to acquiesce cheerfully in n')t 
finding myself so received as tha^ I need woo no longer. II I 
were to succeed I should be botad to death by my success n 
, a fortnight and so, I am convinc< d, would my friends. Retii 
ment is to me a condition of bein j^ble to work at all. J wou d 
rather write more books and mu: ic than spend much time ov ;r 
what I have already written; n )r do I see how I could ^et 
retirement if I were not to a cei ■rain extent unpopular. 

It is this feeling on my own pa t-omnipresent with me wh m 
I am doing my beft to please, ths t is to say, whenever I writ( — 
which is the cause why I do n^t, as people say, “get on.” 
If I had greatly cared about getting on I think I could have 
done so. I think I could even now write an anonymous book 
that would take the public as much as Erewhon did. Perhaps 
I could not, but I think I could. The reason why I do not try 
is because I like doing other things better. What I moS: enjoy 
is running the view of evolution set forth in L,ife and Habit and 
making things less easy for the hacks of literature and science; 
or perhaps even more I enjoy taking snapshots and writing 
music, though aware that I had better not enquire whether 
this last is*any good or not. In fa£t there is nothing I do that 
I do not enjoy so keenly that I cannot tear myself away from 
it, and people who thus indulge themselves cannot have 
things both ways. I am so intent upon pleasing myself that 
»I have no time to cater for the public. Some of them like 
things in the same way as I do; that class of people I try to 
please as well as ever I can. With others I have no concern, 
and they know it so they have no concern with me. I do not 
believe there is any other explanation of my failure to get on 
than this, nor do I see that any further explanation is needed. 
[1890.] 
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Two or three people have asked me to return to the subject 
of my supposed failure and explain it more fully from my own 
point of view. I have had the subjeft on my notes for some 
time and it has bored me so much that it has had a good deal 
to do with my not having kept my Note-Books posted recently. 

Briefly, in order to scotch tfiat snake, my failure has not been 
so great as people say it has. I believe my reputation Stands 
well with the beSt people. Granted that it makes no noise, 
but I have not been willing to take the pains necessary ro 
achieve whar may be called guinea-pig review success, because, 
although 1 have Ijeen in financial difficulties, I did not seriously 
need success from a money point of view, and because I hated 
the kind of people I should have had to court and kow-tow 
to if I went in for that sort of thing. I could never have carried 
it through, even if I had tried, and inSlinftively declined to try. 
A man cannot be said to have failed, because he did not get 
what he did not try for. What I did try for I believe I have got 
as fully as any reasonable man can expeft, and I have every 
hope that I shall get it Still more both so long as I live and after 
I am dead. 

If, however, people mean that I am to explain how it is I 
have not made more noise in spit^^ of my own indolence in 
the matter, the answer is that those who do not either push 
themselves into noise, or give some one else a sub^antial in¬ 
terest in pushing them, never do get made a noise about. 
How can they? I was too lazy to go about from publisher 
to publisher and to decline to publish a book myself if I could 
not find some one to speculate in it. I could take any amount 
of trouble about writing a book but, so long as I could lay my. 
hand on the money to bring it out with, I found publishers’ 
antechambers so little to my taSle that I soon tired and fell 
back on the short and easy method of publishing my book 
myself. Of course, therefore, it failed to sell. I know more 
about these things now, and will never publish a book at my 
own risk again, or at any rate I will send somebody else round 
the antechambere with it for a good whije before I pay for 
publishing it. 
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I should have liked notoriety and financial success well 
enough if they could have been nad for the asking, but I was 
not going to take any trouble about them and, as a natural 
consequence, I did not get them If I had wanted them wii h 
the same passionate longing that has led me to pursue eve- y 
enquiry that I ever have pursue<, I should have got them fa a 
enough. It is very rarely that I ‘tave failed to get what I ha’ e 
really tried^or and, as a matter < f faft, I believe 1 have been a 
great deal happier for not trying than I should have been i] I 
had had notoriety thruSl upon n et. 

I confess I should like my bo )ks to pay their expenses aj id 
put me a little in pocket beside -because I want to do me ce 
for Alfred than I see my way t • doing. As a natural con; e- 
quence of beginning to care 1 1 ave begun to take pains, a id 
am advising with the Society of \uthors as to what will be i ly 
be^l course. Very likely they can do nothing for me, but at 
any rate I shall have tried. 

One reason, and that the chief, why I have made no noise, 
is now explained. It remains to add that from firgl to laft I 
have been unorthodox and militant in every book that I have 
written. I made enemies of the parsons once for all with my 
firft two books. \Erewhon ai^d The Fair Haven.] The evolution 
books made the Darwinians, and through them the scientific 
world in general, even more angry than The Fair Haven had 
made the clergy so that I had no friends, for the clerical and 
scientific people rule the rooft between them. 

I have chosen the fighting road rather than the hang-on-to- 
a-great-man road, and what can a man who does this look for 
except that people should try to silence him in whatever way 
, they think will be mo§l e&dlual? In my case they have 
thought it best to pretend that I am non-exiStent. It is no part 
of my business to complain of my opponents for choosing 
their own line; my business is to defeat them as beSl I can upon 
their own line, and I imagine I shall do moSt towards this by 
not allowing myself to be made unhappy merely because I am 
not fussed about, and by going on writing more books and 
adding to my pile.^ . 
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MY WORK 

Wliy should I write about this as though any one will wish 
to read what I write? 

People sometimes give me to understand that it is a piece 
of ridiculous conceit on my part to jot down so many notes 
about myself, since it implies‘a confidence that I shall one day 
be regarded as an interesting person. I answer that neither I 
nor they can form any idea as to whether I shall be wanted 
when I am gone or no. The chances are that I shall not. I am 
quite aware of it. So the chances are that I shall not live to be 
eighty-five; but I have no right to settle it so. If I do as Captain 
Don did [Life of Dr. Butler, i, opening of chapter 2], and invest 
every penny I have in an annuity that shall terminate when I 
am eighty-nine, who knows but that I may live on to ninety-six, 
as he did, and have seven years without any income at all? I 
prefer the modeSt insurance of keeping up my notes which 
others may burn or no as they please. 

I am not one of those who have travelled along a set road 
towards an end that I have foreseen and desired to reach. I 
have made a succession of jaunts or pleasure trips from 
meadow to meadow, but no long journey unless life itself be 
reckoned so. Nevertheless, I have Strayed into no field in 
which I have not found a flower that was worth the finding, 

I have gone into no public place in which I have not found 
sovereigns lying about on the ground which people ^ould not 
notice and be at the trouble of picking up. They have been 
things which any one else has had-or at any rate a very large 
number of people have had-as good a chance of picking up 
as I had. My finds have none of them come as the result of, 
research or severe Study, though they have generally given me 
plenty to do in the way of research and Study as soon as I had 
got hold of them. I take it that these are the moSt intereSting- 
or whatever the least offensive word may be: 

1. The emphasizing the analogies between crime and 
disease. \Exev)honl\ 

2. The emphasizing also the analogies between the develop¬ 
ment of the organs of our bodies and of those which are not 
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incoiporate with our bodies and which we call tools or 
machines. [Eren^hon md iMcky or Cunning?] 

3. The clearing up the hiSloty of the events in connexion 
with the death, or rather cruciflKion, of Jesus Chrift; and a 
reasonable explanation, firSl, of *^he belief on the part of the 
founders of Christianity that the ir master had risen from tl e 
dead and, secondly, of what migbi: follow from belief in a sing e 
supposed r^iracle. [Tife Evident 1 for the KesurreHion of Jes a 
Chrift, The Fair Haven, and Erem on Revisited.] 

4. The perception that persoi al identity cannot be denii d 
between parents and offspring w thout at the same time den <■- 
ing it as between the different ag s (and hence moments) in t) le 
life of the individual and, as a ct rollary on this, the ascriptu n 
of the phenomena of heredity t< the same source as those )f 
memory. [Life and Habit.] 

5. The tidying up the earlier 1 iStory of the theory of evolu¬ 
tion. [Evolution, Old and Nesv.] 

6. The exposure and discomnture of Charles Darwin and 
Wallace and their followers. [Evolution, Old and New, Un¬ 
conscious Memory; Luck, or Cunning? and “ The Deadlock in 
Darwinism ” published in the Universal Review and republished 
in his Essays.] ^ 

7. The perception of the'principle that led organic life to 
split up into two main divisions, animal and vegetable. [Alps 
and SanHuaries, chapter 12; Luck, or Cunning?] 

8. The'perception that, if the kinetic theory is held good, 
our thought of a thing, whatever that thing may be, is in 
reality an exceedingly weak dilution of the aftual thing itself. 
[Stated, but not fully developed, in Luck, or Cunning? chapter 
^ 19, also in some of the foregoing notes.] 

9. The restitution to Giovanni and Gentile BeUini of their 
portraits in the Louvre and the finding of five other portraits 
of these two painters of whom Crowe and Cavalcaselle and 

* Butler had two separate grounds of complaint againft Charles Darwin, 
one scientific, the other personal. With regard to the personal quarrel 
some fafts came to light after Butler’s death and the subjeft is dealt with 
in a pamphleten titled Charles Darwin and Samuel Butley: a Step towards Re¬ 
conciliation, 1911; and also in my Mmofr of Butler, 1919. 
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Layard maintain that we have no portrait. [Letters to the 
Athenaeum. Reprinted in CoUeSted Essays, vol. ii.] 

10. The restoration to Holbein of the drawing in the Basle 
Museum called “ La Danse.” [Colle£led Essays, vol. ii.] 

11. The calling attention to Gaudenzio Ferrari and putting 
him before the public with something like the emphasis that 
he deserves. [JBx Voto\ \ 

12. The discovery of a life-sized Statue of Leonardo da Vinci 
by Gaudenzio Ferrari. [Ex Vhto.] 

15. The unearthing of tht Flemish sculptor Jean de Wespin * 
(called Tabachetti in Italy) and of Giovanni Antonio Paracca. 
[Ex Voto\ 

14. The finding out that the Odyssey was written at Trapani, 
the clearing up of the whole topography of the poem, and the 
demonstration, as it seems to me, that the poem was written 
by a woman and not by a man. Indeed, I may almost claim to 
have discovered the Odyssey, so altered does it become when 
my views of it are adopted. And robbing Homer of the 
Odyssey has rendered the Iliad far more intelligible; besides, 

I have set the example of how he should be approached. \The 
Authoress of the Odyssey.] 

15. The attempt to do justice to my grandfather by writing 
The Life and Letters of Dr. Butler for which, however, I had 
special facilities. 

16. In Narcissus and Ulysses I made an attempt, the failure 
of which has yet to be shown, to return to the principles of 
Handel and take them up where he left off. 

17. The elucidation of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. [Shakefpeare’s 
Sonnets Reconsidered.] 

I say nothing here about my novel [The Way of All Flesh] ^ 
because it cannot be pubhshed till after my death; nor about 
my translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey. Nevertheless 
these three books also were a kind of picking up of sovereigns, 
for the novel contains records of things I saw happening rather 
than imaginary incidents, and the principles on which the 
translations were made are obvious to any one willing to take 
and use them. 

The foregoing is the list of my “ mares'-neSls,” and it is, I 
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presume, this list which made Mr. Arthur Platt call me “ this 
Galileo of Mares’-NeSls ” in his diatribe on my Odyssey theory 
in the Classical Rjeview. I am not going to argue here that they 
are all, as I do not doubt, sound; what I want to say is that 
they are every one of them things that lay on the surface and 
open to any one else juSt as much is to me. Not one of them 
required any profundity of though? or extensive research; they 
only required that he who appn-ached the various subjeftf 
,with which they have to do should keep his eyes open anc 
try to put himself in the position >f the various people whom 
they involve. Above all, it was necessary to approach their 
without any preconceived theory a id to be ready to throw ovei 
any conclusion the moment the widence pointed againft it 
^ The reason why I have discarded so few theories that I hav( 
put forward-and at this moment I cannot recoiled! one fron 
which there has been any serious attempt to dislodge me-is 
because I never allowed myself to form a theory at all till I 
found myself driven on to it whether I would or no. As long 
as it was possible to resist I resisted, and only yielded when I 
could not think that an intelligent jury under capable guidance 
would go with me if I resisted longer. I never went in search 
of any one of my theories; I never knew what it was going to 
be till I had found it; the}' came and found me, not I them. 
Such being my own experience, I begin to be pretty certain 
that other people have had much the same and that the soundest 
theories have come unsought and without much effort. 

The conclusion, then, of the whole matter is that scientific 
agd literary fortunes are, like money fortunes, made more by 
saving than in any other way-more through the exercise of 
4he common vulgar essentials, such as sobriety and Straight¬ 
forwardness, than by the more showy enterprises that when 
they happen to succeed are called genius and when they fail, 
folly. The Streets are full of sovereigns crying aloud for some 
one to come and pick them up, only the thick veil of our own 
insincerity and conceit hides them from us. He who can moSt 
tear this veil from in front of his eyes will be able to see moSt 
and to walk off with them. 

I should say that the sooner I Stop the better. If on my 
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descent to the nether world I were to be met and welcomed by 
the shades of those to whom I have done a good turn while I 
was here, I should be received by a fairly illu§lrious crowd. 
There would be Giovanni and Gentile Bellini, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Holbein, Tabachetti, Paracca, and 
D’Enrico; the Authoress of the Odyssey would come and 
Homer with her; Dr. Butlef would bring with him the many 
forgotten men and women to whom in my mdmoir I have 
given fresh life; there would be Buffon, Erasmus Darwin,, 
and Lamarck; Shakespeare also would be there and Handel. 
I could not wish to find myself in more congenial company 
and I shall not take it too much to heart if the shade of Charles 
Darwin glides gloomily away when it sees me coming. 
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PREFATORY NOTES 

i. A Psalm of Montreal 

r HIS TTAS WRITTEN /V CANADA IN 1875 ■ 

Butler often recited it and gave copies of it to his friends. Knowin j 
that Mr. EJward Clodd had hao^ something to do with its appear ■ 
ance in the “ SpeHator” I wroi“ asking him to tell me what he 
remembered a^out it. He very kindlj replied, i^th Oliober 1905: 

• “ The ‘ Psalm ’ was recited to me op the Century Club by Butler 

He gave me a copy of it which 1 reai to the late Charles Andersot,, 
Vicar of St. John's, Limehouse, whi lent it to Matt. Arnold {when 
inipeliing Anderson’s Schools) who ki t it to RJchd. Holt Plutton whi , 
with Butler’s consent,printed it in the'' Spellator”of\ithMay\%i%. ' 
The Psalm of Montreal” wa included in Seleltions from 
Previous Works ” (1884) and in “ ven Sonnetsfr etc. (1904). 

ii. The RJghteous Man 

Butler wrote this in 1876 ; it appeared in 1879 " Examiner,” 

where itformed part of the correfpondence “ A Cler^man’s Doubts ” 
of which one letter has already been given in this volume {see p. 3 08, ante), 
while the whole correspondence u reprinted in “ CoUeHed Essays,” 
vol. i {Shrewsbury EJition). P‘*The RJghteous Man ” was signed 
“ X.Y.Z.” and, in order to connelt it with the discussion, Butler 
prefaced it with a note comparing it to the laH six inches of a line of 
railway ; thfre u no part of the road so ugly, so little travelled over, or so 
useless generally, but it is one end, at any rate, of a very long thing. 

iii. To Critics and Others 

.. This was written /« 1883 and has not hitherto been published (1912). 

iv. For Narcissus 

These are printedfor the firlt time (1912). The pianoforte score of 
“Narcissus” was published in 1888. The poem {a) was written 
because there was some discussion then going on in musical circles about 
additional accompaniments to the “ Messiah ” and we did not want 
any to be written for “ Narcissus.” * 

The poem {b) shows how Butler originally intended to open Part II 
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with a kind of descriptive programme, but he changed his mind and 
did it dijferentlj, 

V. Narcissus (1888) 

Words of the Cantata. 

vi. Ctjsses (1904) 

Words of the Oratorio. 

These, as also the words of “ Narcissus,” are now {i^z(>)for the firih 
time reprinted from the beginning of the vocal scores. 

vii. A Translation Attempted in Consequence of a Challenge 

This translation into Homeric verse of a famous passage from . 
“ Martin Chu^lewit” was a bj-produli of Butler's work on theOdyssey 
andthelliad. It was published in'’'’The'Eagle” in Marchitwas 
republished, along with an Italian version, by B. In^oia, in II Lam- 
bruschini,” in September 1894, and was included in “ Seven Sonnets f 
etc. 

I asked Butler who had challenged him to attempt the translation 
and he replied that he had thought of that and had settled that, if any 
one else were to ask the queliion, he should reply that the challenge came 
from me. 

viii. In Memoriam H.R.F. 

This appears in print now for the firfi time (1912). *^Hans Rstdolf 
Faesch, a young Swiss from Basle, came to London in the autumn of 
1895. He Ipent much of his time with us until xaph February 1895, 
when he left for Singapore. We saw him off from Holbom ViaduB 
Station; he was not well and it was a Hormy night. The next djy 
Butler wrote this poem and, being persuaded that we should never see 
Hans Faesch again, called it an In Memoriam. Hans did not die 
on the journey, he arrived safely in Singapore and settled in the EaH 
where he carried on business. We exchanged letters with him frequently; 
he paid two visits to Europe and we saw him on both occasions. 
But he did not live long. He died in the autumn of 190} at Vien Tiane 
in the Shan States, aged thirty-two, having survived Butler by about 
a year and a half. 
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ix. Kemorse 

The firH of these sonnets appeared in “ The New Quarterly” for 
June 1908. Both were printed in the ‘ ‘ Memoir ” {ii, 5 5 o), which the 
reader is referred for further information. They are now (192O 
included in the “ Note-Books ” for t ie firH time. 


X. An Acaden ic Exercise 

This has never been printed befof»{\<)X2). It is a Farewell, a-id 
that is why I have placed it near he In Memoriam. The contr. H 
between the two poems illuHraies tN contraH pointed out at the cl se 
of the note on “ The Dislike of Dea h ” {ante, p. 366): 

“ The memory of a love that ha been cut short by death rema ns 
Hill fragrant thou^ enfeebled, but 10 recollection of its paH can k ep 
sweet a love that has fried up and withered through accidents of time 
and life.” 

In the ordinary course Butler nould have talked this sonnet over 
with me at the time he wrote it, that is in fanuary 1902 / he may even 
have done so, but I think not. From znd January 1902 until late in 
March, when he left Eondon alone for Sicily, I was ill with pneumonia 
and remember very little of what happened then. Between his return 
in May and his death in fun* I am sure he did not mention the subjeH. 
Knowing the falls that underlie the In Memoriam I can tell why Butler 
called it by that name ; not knowing the falls that underlie this 
poem I cannot tell why Butler should have called it an Academic 
Exercise. It is his laH sonnet and is dated “ Sund. Jan. izth 1902,” 
within six months of his death, at a time when he was depressed 
physically because his health was failing and mentally because he had 
been “ editing his remains” reading and deHroying old letters, and 
brooding over the paH. One of the subjelts given in the seltion “ Titles 
and Subjelts ” {ante) is “ The diseases and ordinary causes of mortality 
among friendships.” I suppose that he found among his letters some¬ 
thing which awakened memories of a friendship of his earlier life-a 
friendship that had suffered from a disease ; whether it recovered or died 
would not affelt the sincerity of the emotions experienced by Butler at 
the time he believed the friendship to be virtually dead. I suppose the 
sonnet to be an In Memoriam upon the apprehended death of a friendship 
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as the other poem is an In Memoriam upon the apprehended death of a 
friend. 

This may he wrong, hut something of the kind seems necessary to 
explain why Butler should have called the sonnet an Academic Exercise. 
No one who has read ^^Shakespeare's Sonnets Reconsidered" will 
require to he told that he disagreed contemptuously with those critics 
who believe that ShakeSpeare composed his Sonnets as academic exercises. 
It is certain that he wrote this, as he wrote his other sonnetsin imitation 
of Shakespeare, not merely imitating the form hut approaching the 
subJeB in the Spirit in which he believed ShakeSpeare to have approached 
his subjeSi. It follows therefore that he did not write this sonnet as an 
academic exercise, had he done so he would not have been imitating 
ShakeSpeare. If we assume that he was presenting his Story as he 
presented the dialogue in"''' A Psalm of Montreal” in a form ‘'^per¬ 
haps true, perhaps imaginary, perhaps a little of the one and a little 
of the other f it would be quite in the manner of the author of ‘ ‘ The Pair 
Haven ” to burlesque the methods of the critics by ignoring the sincerity 
of the emotions and fixing on the little bit of inaccuracy in the falls. 
We may suppose him to he saying out loud to the critics : ” You think 
Shake^eare's Sonnets were composed as academic exercises, do you? 
Very well then, now what do you make of this ? ” And adding aside to 
himself: “ That will be good enough for them ; they'll swmow any¬ 
thing.” • . 


xi. A Prayer 

This and the six following sonnets have already appeared in “ Seven 
Sonnets,” etc. (1904). 

Extrall from Butler's Note-Book under the date of February or 
March 1%%^: 

“ ‘ Cleanse thou me from my secret sins.’ I heard a man moralhing 
on this and shocked him by saying demurely that I did not mind wese 
so much, if I could get rid of those that were ohnous to other people.” 

He wrote the sonnet in 1900 or 1901. In the firfi quatrain 
“ Ipoken ” does not rhyme with “ open ”; Butler knew this and would 
not alter it because there are similar assonances in ShakeSpeare, e.g., 
“ open ” and “ broken ” in sonnet Ixi. 
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xii. Karma 

I am responsible for grouping these three sonnets under this heading. 
The second one beginning ‘‘ What i/t to live ” appears in ’Sutler’s 
Note-Book mth the remark^ “ Thk wants much tinkering, but I 
cannot tinker it meaning that he vas too much occupied with oth r 
things. He left the second line of the^ third of these sonnets thus : 

^ “ Them palpable to touch and view.” 

I have “ tinkered” it bj adding the two syllables “ clear to ” to 
make the line complete. 

In writing this sonnet Butler was n > doubt thinking of a note he me ie 
in 1891: 

“ 7 / « often said that there is m bore like a clever bore. Cle, er 
people are always bores and always muH be. That is, perhaps, n by 
Shakelpeare had to leave Tondon- people could not Hand him t ny 
longer.” 

xiii. The Life after Death 

Butler began to write sonnets in 1898 when he was Hudying those of 
Shakefpeare on which he published a book in the followingyear (“ Shake¬ 
speare's Sonnets Reconsidered”). He had gone to Flushing by 
himself and on his return wrot^ fb me : 

zSfth August 1898. “ Also at Flushing I wrote one myself, a poor 
innocent thing, but J was surprised to find how easily it came ; if you 
like it 1 ntay write a few more.” 

The poor innocent thing ” was the sonnet beginning “ Not on sad 
Stygian shore,” ^ the fir St of those I have grouped under the heading 

The Life after Death.” It appears in his Note-Book with this 
JntroduStory sentence: 

“ Having now learned ShakeSpeare's Sonnets by heart-and there 
are very few which I do not find I understand the better for having done 
this-on Saturday night laSt at the Hotel Zeeland at Flushing, finding 
myself in a meditative mood, I wrote the following with a good deal less 
trouble than I anticipated when I took pen and paper in hand. I hope 
I may improve it.” 

Vf course I liked the sonnet very much and he did write “ a few 
' This was p’rinted in the Athenaeum, 4th January 1902. 
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more ''-among them the two on Handel which I have put after “'Not 
on sad Stygian shore " because he intended that thej should foUow it. 
I am sure he would have wished this volume to close with these three 
sonnets^ especially because the la ft two of them were inspired by Handef 
who was never absent from his thoughts for long. L^t me conclude 
these introduStory remarks by reproducing a note made in 1883: 

“ Of all dead men Handel has*had the largest place in my thoughts. 
In faSt I should say that he and his music have been the omtralfaSt in 
my life ever since I was old enough to know of the existence of either 
life or music. All day long-'whether I am writing or painting or 
walking, but always-I have his music in my head ; and if I lose sight 
of it and of him for an hour or two, as of course I sometimes do, this 
is as much as I do. I believe I am not exaggerating when I say that 
I have never been a day since I was thirteen without having Handel in 
my mind many times over." 


1 

A PSALM OF MONTREAL 

The City of Montreal is one of the moSt rising and, in many respefts, 
mo£t agreeable on the American continent, but its inhabitants are as yet 
too busy with commerce to care greatly about the masterpieces of old 
Greek Art. In the Montreal Museum of Natural History I came upon two 
plaster caSls, one of the Antinous and the other of the Discobolus-not 
the good one, but in my poem, of course, I intend the good one-banished 
from public view to a room where were all manner of skins, pkints, snakes, 
insects, etc., and, in the middle of these, an old man stuffing an owl. 

“Ah,” said I, “so you have some antiques here; why don’t you put 
them where people can see them.^ ” 

“Well, sir,” answered the custodian, “you see they are rather vulgar.’* 
He then talked a great deal and said his brother did all Mr. Spurgeon’s 
printing. • 

The dialogue-perhaps true, perhaps imaginary, perhaps a little of the 
one and a little of the other-between the writer and this old man gave 
rise to the lines that follow: 

Stowed away in a Montreal lumber room 

The Discobolus Standeth and tumeth his face to the wall; 

DuSly, cobweb-<;overed, maimed, and set at naught. 

Beauty crieth in an attic and no man regardeth: 

O God! O Montreal! 
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Beautiful by night and day, beautiful in summer and winter. 
Whole or maimed, always and alike beautiful- 
He preacbeth gospel of grace to the skins of owls 
And to one who seasoneth the ski ns of Canadian owls: 

O God! O Montreal 

When I saw him I was wroth and I said, “ O Discobolus I 
Beautiful Discobolus, a Prince b< th among gods and men! 
What doe§l thou here, how came l thou hither, Discobolus, 
Preaching gospel in vain to the si ins of owls? ” 

O God 1 O Montrea I 

And I turned to the man of skint and said unto him, “ O tho i 
man of skins. 

Wherefore ha§l thou done thus to shame the beauty of tl e 
Discobolus? ” 

But the Lord had hardened the heart of the man of skins 
And he answered, “ My brother-in-law is haberdasher to 
Mr. Spurgeon.” 

O God! O Montreal! 

“ The Discobolus is put here because he is vulgar. 

He has neither ve§t nor pants with which to cover his limbs; 

I, Sir, am a person of moit respeftable conneftions- 
My brother-in-law is haberdasher to Mr. Spurgeon.” 

• O God! O Montreal! 

Then I said, “ O brother-in-law to Mr. Spurgeon’s haberdasher, 
•'XTio seasoneSl also the skins of Canadian owls. 

Thou called trousers ‘ pants,’ whereas I call them ‘ trousers,’ 
•Therefore thou art in hell-fire and may the Lord pity thee! ” 

O God! O Montreal! 

“ PreferreSt thou the gospel of Montreal to the gospel of Hellas, 
The gospel of thy conneflion with Mr. Spurgeon’s haber¬ 
dashery to the gospel of the Discobolus? ” 

Yet none the less blasphemed he beauty saying, “ The Dis¬ 
cobolus haA no gospel, , 

But my brother-inUaw is haberdasher to Mr. Spurgeon.” 

O God! O Montreal! 
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ii 

THE RIGHTEOUS MAN 

The righteous man will rob none but the defenceless. 
Whatsoever can reckon with him he will neither plimder nor 
kill; 

He will Steal an egg from a h£n or a lamb from an ewe. 

For his sheep and his hens cannot reckon with hiAi hereafter- 
They live not in any odour of defencefulness: 

Therefore right is with the righteous man, and he taketh 
advantage righteously. 

Praising God and plundering. 

The righteous man will enslave his horse and his dog. 
Making them serve him for their bare keep and for nothing 
further, 

Shooting them, selling them for vivisection when they can no 
longer profit him. 

Backbiting them and beating them if they fail to please him; 
For his horse and his dog can bring no aftion for damages. 
Wherefore, then, should he not enslave them, shoot them, sell 
them for viviseftion? 

C 

i, 

But the righteous man will not plunder the defenceful- 
Not if he be alone and unarmed-for his conscience will smite 
him; " 

He Will not rob a she-bear of her cubs, nor an eagle of her 
eaglets- 

Unless he have a rifle to purge him from the fear of sin: 

Then may he shoot rejoicing in innocency-from ambush or 
a safe distance; 

Or he wiU beguile them, lay poison for them, keep no faith 
with them; 

For what faith is there with that which cannot reckon here¬ 
after, 

Neither by itself, nor by another, nor by any residuum of ill 
consequences? 

Surely, where weakness is utter, honour cCaseth. 
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Nay*I will do what is right in the eyes of him who can harm 
me. 

And not in those of him who cannot call me to account. 
Therefore yield me up thy pretty wings, O humming-bird! 
Sing for me in a prison, O lark! 

Pay me thy rent, O widow! for it is mine. 

Where there is reckoning there is sin. 

And where fj^ere is no reckoning s n is not. 

X.Y.2. 


iii 

TO CRITICS A^ D OTHERS 

O Critics, Cultured Critics! 

Who wiU praise me after I am d ead. 

Who will see in me both more i nd less than I intended. 

But who will swear that whatever it was it was all perfe^dy 
right: 

You will think you are better than the people who, when I 
was alive, swore that whatever I did was wrong. 

And damned my books for me as faSl as I could write them; 

But you will not be better, you will be juft the same, neither 
better nor worse, • 

And you will go for some future Butler as your fathers have 
gone for me: 

Oh, ho\^ I should have hated you! 

But you, Nice People! 

* Who will be sick of me because the critics thruft me down 
,vour throats. 

But who would take me willingly enough if you were not 
bored about me. 

Or if you could have the cream of me—and surely this should 
suffice: 

Please remember that, if I were living, I should be upon 
your side. 

And should hate those who imposed me ^ither on myself 
or others; 
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Therefore, I pray you, negled me, burlesque me, boil me 
down, do whatever you like with me. 

But do not think that, if I were living, I should not aid and 
abet you: 

There is nothing that even Shakespeare would enjoy more 
than a good burlesque of Hamlet. 


FOR “‘NARCISSUS 

(^) 

(To be wrinen in front of the orchestral score.) 

May he be damned for evermore 
Who tampers with Narcissus’ score; 

May he by poisonous snakes’ be bitten 

Who writes more parts than what we’ve written. 

We tried to make our music clear 

For those who sing and those who hear. 

Not lo§t and muddled up and drowned 
In overdone orchestral sound; 

So kindly leave the work alone 
Or do it as we want*it,done. 


(b) 

Part II 


SYMPHONY 

(During which the audience is requested to think as follows:) ^ 

An aged lady, taken ill. 

Desires to reconStruft her will; 

I see the servants hurrying for 
The family solicitor; 

PoSt-haSle he comes and with him brings 
The usual necessary things; 

With common form and driving quill 
He draws the firSl part of the will; 

The more sustained and soleipn sounds 
Denote a hundred thousand poimds. 
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This trifle is the main bequest. 

Old friends and servants take the reSt. 
’Tis donel I see her sign her name, 

I see the attestors do the same. 

Who is the happy kgatee? 

In the next numbers y^ou will see. 


NARCi ;sus 
Argu. mt 

PAR I 

Narcissus, a simple shepherd, and A laryllis, a prudent shepherdess, ^ ith 
companions, who form the Chorus, h ve abandoned pastoral pursuits md 
embarked in a course of speculatior upon the Stock Exchange. 1 his 
results in the loss of ,the hundred rounds upon which Narcissus ind 
Amaryllis had intended to marry. T leir engagement is broken off, md 
the condolences of the Chorus end Part i. 

PART II 

In the interval between the parts the aunt and godmother of Narcissus 
has died at an advanced age, and is discovered to have been worth one 
hundred thousand pounds, all of which she has bequeathed to her nephew 
and godson. This removes the obstacle to his union with Amaryllis; but 
the question arises in what se^ikies the money is to be invested. At firSt 
he is inclined to resume his speculations and to buy Egyptian bonds, 
American railways, mines, etc.; but yielding to the advice of Amaryllis he 
resolves tq place the whole of it in the Three per cent. Consolidated Bank 
Annuities, to marry at once, and to live comfortably upon the income. 
With the congratulations and approbation of the Chorus the work is 
brought to a conclusion. 

Part I 

NO. I. OVERTURE 

Largo Maefioso. Fugue. Minuet 

NO. 2, CHORUS 

No more upon the mountain’s brow 
We’ll tend our tedious flocks; 

’Tis smiling commerce charms us now 
•And fluctuating Stocks. • 
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NO. 3. RECITATIVE 


Messenger. 

My friends I bear ill tidings: fear the worst. 
Thick gathering clouds on the commercial sky 
Have burst with ruin; all your hoards are loSt. 

Nareissus. ' 

What says our broker? ’Twas on his advice 
We rushed upon this dqiom. 


Messenger. 

Or worse than dead— 


The broker’s dead 


Messenger and Narcissus. 

Absconded! 


Messenger. 


NO. 4. AIR 


Far on the sea’s untrodden way 
In Storm and calm, by night and day, 
A buoy that bears a friendly bell 
Rises and falls with ocean’s swell 
Above the sunken sand. 


The sullen clang is borne around. 
Full well the pilot knows the sound. 
Far from the shoal he Steers his bark. 
Is there no friendly beU to mark 
The perils of the land? 


Narcissus. 


NO. 5. RECITATIVE 


I care not for myself, but for my love; 

Alas 11 know her father’s prudent mind: 
Once let him hear my loss and ’tis too sure 
He will forbid our union. Many a time 
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I’ve heard him say that none can wisely wed 
But those who have at lea§t one hundred pounds; 
And worse than this, I fear that Amaryllis 
Shares his opinion. 


Narcissus. 


NO. 6. i IR 

f 


Not loss of gold doth grieve me. 
Not poverty I fear. 

But if my love should leave me 
’Twere more than I coulc bear. 
’Twas all for her that treasi re 
Of gold and gems were s’ /eet, 
’Twould be my only pleasui 2 
To lay them at her feet. 


If now my love upbraid me 
The sun no light retains, 

Thick clouds of darkness shade me 
And icy coldness reigns; 

If Amaryllis love me 
As dearly as before. 

The sky is blue above* me. 

And all is bright once more. 


• NO. 7. RECITATIVE 

A^marjUk. 

. Alas! ’tis all in vain. Unlucky Stars 

Presided at our birth with baleful eyes, 

, And fate, unmoved alike by fear and love. 

Hath doomed us to a parting worse than death. 


NO. 8. AIR 


Amatyllh. 

Ahl cruel fortune, fickle queen. 

Too surely art thou blind, 

HadSt thou out my Narcissus seen , 
Thou woulBst have been more kind. 
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A hundred pounds was all his Store, 

On this we hoped to wed: 

’Tis lost! our brief enchantment’s o’er. 
And aU our hopes are fled. 


NO. 9. RECITATIVE 

Narcissus. 

’Tis even as I feared. The father’s soul 

Speaks through the daughter’s lips and bids me learn 

That sire and child are one. 


NO. 10. AIR 

Narcissus. 

They say the darkest clouds that roll on high 
Turn a bright silver lining to the sky; 

So when to mortal view 
Most silver is their hue 


NO. II. CHORUS 

’Tis then they break with hidden ruin down. 

And all our fondeSt joys in tears of sorrow drown. 


NO. 12. RECITATIVE 


Messenger. 

When will simple mortals learn 
Not to play with what they earn. 

But keep the old, well trodden way. 
Of hoarding for a rainy day? 

Though but little be your Store, 
Never dream of spending more; 
Though but a pittance you may have. 
From that pittance something save. 
To always spend a little less 
Than what you earn is happiness. 
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NO. 13. AIR 

Messenger. 

Hie away, hie away hon e 
To your green fields with flo vers bright and gay; 

Never more, never mors roam 
From your flocks and your < alleys far away. 

For weiiith won apace is virt le’s bane, 

Oh, beware it! 

And gold is nought, if grief ind pain 
Do share it. 

Not a pound, not a poi nd more 
In your poor empty pocket 1 emains; 

All your hope, aU your hope o’er. 

Nothing left of your hard-gotten gains. 

Nor sighs, nor tears will ever move 
Our hearts of ^one, 

A thousand prayers would useless prove 
So begone! 


NO.'*I4. CHORUS 

O Speculation, horrid fiend, 

Fuj 4 well we know thee now; 

The mask that once thy features screened 
Has fallen from thy brow. 

• We’ll listen to thy voice no more. 

We would be shepherds as of yore. 


NO. 15. RECITATIVE 

Narcissm. 

So sing they now; but should some god restore 
The gold they’ve loSt they’d try their luck again. 
Not so with me; I never more would touch 
Egyptian bonds, nor far Columbia’s railS", 

Nor mines, nor any loans from foreign shores, 

4yi 
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No matter how attraftive. But enough. 

My present care is how beSl to persuade 

Fair Amaryllis not to break her troth 

And wed some swain more prosp’rous than myself. 

NO. l6. AIR 

Narcissus. • ^ 

Should Riches mate with Love ’twas held of’Jove 
Too fair a fate for mortal man were told; 

So Wealth was made too old to care for Love, 

And Love too young to know the worth of Gold. 

And vet ’tis better thus, if Youth had all 

Who would be old? since what were left for Age? 
Still then to Age’s lot let Riches fall, 

And I.ove’s bright eyes alone young hearts engage. 


NO. 17. RECITATIVE 

Amarjllu. 

ril hear no more; nor prayers nor tears can move 
My father’s fixed resolve, and his is mine. 


NO. 18. AI^ 

Amaryllis. 

With youth I freely grant a small- 
Or smaller-sum might do; 

But marrying on no sum at all 


Is 


being much too true. 


Give but your hundred pounds again 
And I’ll give back my heart: 

Till then your words are all in vain. 
And you and I mu§t part. 


NO. 19. CHORUS 

Farewell unhappy maid, imprudent man, 

’Twas ever thus since first the world began: 

These ancient words your wounded hearts muSl soothe, 
“ The course of true love never did run smooth.” 
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Part II 


NO. 20. INTRODUCTION 
Andante le^ giero 

NO. 21. RECITATIVE 

Messenger. * 

Why h^e you lingered here ^ Still being not gone 

• Hear the Strange news I brinj . Know you the name 
Of one Sophronia? 

Narcissus. 

She is my godmother, my fa her’s aunt. 

And therefore mine. 

Messenger. 

Alas I s le is no more. 

• Scarce had my feet recrossed our office door 
Before the news of her lamented end 

Was wired from Yorkshire. 

NO. 22. CHORUS 

One common doom we j;Ll shall surely know. 

From duSt we came ariH unto duSl shall go. 

Oh, wondrous scheme decreed of old on high, 

, To take and yet to give. 

He that is born begins to die. 

And he that dies to live. 

• For life is death and death is life, 

A harmony of endless Strife, 

• . And mode of universal growth 

Is seen alike in both. 


NO. 23. RECITATIVE 


Messenger. 

Your voices interrupt me; hear my tale, 

It is not yet unravelled. This good lady 
Died richer thap was thought; and by h«r will 
Has made Narcissus heir to all her wealth. 
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NO. 24. CHORUS 

Tell us at once how much, how large a sum. 
Win to Narcissus from this lady come. 


NO. 25. ;tECITATIVE 


Messenger. ^ 

Be not impatient and you soon shall hear; 

She left a hundred thousand pounds, and all— 
Or nearly all—devolves on him you name. 


NO. 26. CHORUS 

Oh! news incredible, beyond belief. 

Oh! end of all our woes, oh 1 ble§t relief. 
He will our empty purses fill. 

And we shall make our fortunes ^ill. 
At once to bull and bear we will again begin. 
Faint heart did never yet fair lady win. 


NO. 27. RECiXATIVE 
Alessenger. * 

Have you so little learned that you would sin 
So soon again as fondly as before? 

Go from this place and tempt your fate no more. 


NO. 28. AIR 

Messenger. 

Oh 1 return to your home far away. 

By the side of its murmuring ftream. 
There at leaSl you can feed night and day 
On fresh eggs, virgin honey, and cream. 
Your too innocent natures in vain 
Try to figure as bulls and as bears. 

Never dream of assuming again 
Any form so ferocious as theirs. 
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* From the flowers that enamel the ground 
Gather chaplets for beauty’s fair brows. 

And when these are sufficiently crowned 
Go and crown all your beautiful cows. 

Make the beft not the worS^ of your lot 
And your troubles will pj esently cease, 

Your misfortunes will then be forgot 

Ar>d you’ll end your life s journey in peace. 


NO. 29. RE( Itative 

Jimaryllis. 

His words are wisely spoke 1: I incline 
To follow his advice. Still .t this hour 
I can but think of the bleSt • hade that’s gone. 


A-marjUis. 


NO. 30. AIR 


I never knew her worth till now- 
A hundred thousand pound! 
Small is his loss indeed I vow 
Compared with what he’s found. 


Ah! had she known he’d lo^t so much 
Or ere her pulse was Still, 

Her testament had not been such; 

She would have changed her will. 


•Narcissus. 


NO. 31. RECITATIVE 


Peace to her ashes. In my grateful mind 
Henceforth her worth shall ever live enshrined. 
And now to crown our love with wedded bliss: 
Let us at once be married. 


Amaryllis and JSfardssus. 

Not an hoyr 

Shall elapse before our union. 
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NO. 32. NUPTIAL MARCH 


Narassus. 


NO. 55. RECITATIVE 


Great is the joy of wealth; but great the care 
Of knowing how to turn it to account. 

In what shall I invest it? - 


Narcissus. 


NOv 34. AIR 


Shall I to Egypt’s dusky bonds 
A portion of my wealth confide. 
Where Memnon’s fabled voice responds 
To morning’s ray o’er Nilus’ tide? 


Shall far Columbia’s flattering field 
Attract my thousands to her shores. 
Or shall unplundered caverns yield 
At my command their glittering ores ? 


Narcissus. 


NO. 35. REC/TATIVE 
( 


But see my Amaryllis this way comes. 

Her will I ask, by her will I be guided. 

If she advise ’twere beSt to hear, not speak. 


.Ausatyliu. 

If my Narcissus 

Ask my opinion in brief ’tis this: 

Let prudence sway your counsels. 


NO. 36. AIR AND CHORUS 

.AmafySis. 

Though jewelled monarchs plead for aid 
Your trusting hand restrain; 

Your loans would never be repaid. 

So let them plead in vain. 
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A maiden’s words are little worth. 

But, as you muSl invest. 

Of all securities on earth 
The English funds are be St. 

CHOI- us 

Of all securities on* earth ♦ 

Th» English funds are b ;St. 

NO. 37. ?HORUS 

How bleSt the prudent mai , the maiden pure. 
Whose income is both amp e and secure. 
Arising from Consolidated Three 
Per Cent. Annuities, paid ■ [uarterly. 


VI 


ULYSSES 
PART 1 . CIRCE 
fto. I. CHORUS 

With headlong rout the fierce barbarian hoSts 
Viftorious drive us to our ships again: 

Faint and dismayed we quit their hated coaSts . 
And plough once more the rolling main. 


NO. 2. RECITATIVE 


Ulysses. 

Fresh perils crowd our path. In vain my wiles 
Foiled the huge blundering Cyclops, and in vain 
A friendly god bound all the winds, save one 
That bore us on our way; my mutinous men 
Unloosed the sack in which his art confined them. 
And forth they flew to raise the slumbering deep 
In sympathetic fury. 
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NO. 3. AIR 


Ulysses. 

Man in vain of fate complaining 
Sues the gods with bootless cries. 
Angry heaven brooks no restraining. 
All his prayers they will despise. 


Whom Jove hates he will undo. 

With remorseless fury burning; 
Whom he loves himself will woo. 

Oft again though spurned returning: 




But be he loved or hated none can know 
Till death has sealed his doom for weal or woe. 


NO. 4. RECITATIVE 


Ulysses. 

Welcome Eurylochus. Where are the men 
I sent with you to explore tj^ie unknown land? 
Why thus alone? ' 


Ejtrjlochm. ^ 

We left the shore and journeyed till we reached 
A golden palace, from within whose walls 
We heard a voice discourse such heavenly music 
That even the lions, guardians at the gate. 

Lost power to daunt the men and in they rushed. 
I heard no more, but turned and fled for fear. 


Ulysses. 

There is enchantment here. Let us return. 

What riot Strikes our ears? What is’t they sing? 
Hushl Let us hear them. 
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NO. 5. CHORUS 

Circe's Women. 

Great Circe, sprung from race divine. 

With welcome greets you :o her soil; 

She bids you drown your car • in wine 
And in the cup forget yoy toil. 

Ulysses' Men'* 

What sailor born of womankind 

Can hear your song and h. ar in vain? 

Pour out the wine and you s lall find 
No drop within the cup re nain. 

Circe's Women. 

Take then the goblet, drain i dry. 

The brim is warm with C rce’s kiss: 

The god of wine who reigns on high 
Ne’er taSted such a draught as this. 

Ulysses' Men. 

Great Jove! the fragrant, purple bowl 
Doth Maron’s mighty*wine eclipse: 

Lay down your harps, your s6ng control 
And yield the goblet to our lips. 

Now while the red wine gladdens our heart 

Grief is forgotten, sorrows depart: 

* ’Tis Bacchus ever young and fair 

Who chases away all mortal care. 

Crowned with a garland of ivy and rose 

Sparkling and bubbling the goblet o’erflows 

’Tis Bacchus ever fair and young 

To whom all praises shall be sung. 

What wine is this ? we drink, alas 1 we fall; 

O great Ulysses? hear us, hear our call! 
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Greeks Women. 

Behold, O Queen, your viftims now 
Transformed by magic art and wine: 

By thy all powerful spells laid low 
And changed from men to grunting, grovelling swine. 


NO. 6. RECITATIVE ^ 

Grce. 

Who knocks? I will‘go down and open to him. 
Great Jove! Oh! what a godlike form is here! 
He too shall drink, fit leader of the herd. 


Grce, 


NO. 7. AIR 


WTiat glorious presence greets mine eyes 
And takes my fluttering heart by §torm? 
Art thou a king in some disguise 
Or god concealed in human form? 


This golden goblet to your lips upraise 
And drain the red wine dry tC/ Circe’s praise! 
Drink what a god provides and fear no iU 
But fin again and yet again refill. 

Say from what distant land you sail. 

What name your royal father bore, 

Wfliat wind unkind or favouring gale 
Hath borne you to our friendly shore. 


NO. 8. CHORUS 

Gree’s Women. 

The charmed bowl is dry within his hands. 

Yet fearless and unmoved the hero Stands. 

O Circe, hapless Queen! thy spells are o’er. 

Thy power is gone, thy magic works no more. 
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NO. 9. RECITATIVE 


Circe. 

This muft be he of whom the Theban seer 
Long since foretold. I will unwork my spells. 
His men shall be restored. 


NO. 10. CI ORUS 

Circe’s Women. 

See the great Circe waves he - wand 
And countermands their (orrid doom. 
Her vidhms at her new com nand 

Their human forms once nore resume. 

U^sses’ Men. 

The hideous dream dissolves and once again 
Upright we walk upon the earth as men. 


NO. II. RECITATIVE 

Circe. 

Now let my silver tables be brought forth. 

Spread them with cups of gold from Indian shores, 
firing purple, bring fine linen, fill the air 
With perfume and prepare my goodlier thrones 
To greet my Grecian gueSts. 


NO. 12. CHORUS 

With dalliance soft and joyous throng. 
In welcome truce to war’s alarms. 
We’ll turn the night to dance and song 
That gives a king to Circe’s arms. 
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PART II. HADES 


NO. 13. RECITATIVE 

Ulysses. 

And now. Great Queen, farewell! 


dree. 


I cannof Stay you 

Yet, going from hence, you fir§t mu§t seek 
The realm of Hades and consult the blind old seer 
Teiresias, who will read your fate. 


Ulysses. 

Alas! 

I know not how to go nor yet, being gone. 
How to return. 


Circe. 


Do all as I shall bid you: 


NO. 14. AIR 

Circe. , 

Seek you no guide but raise your maSl on high. 
Set your white sail and Slay in your ship in peace 
The north wind, blowing o’er the pathless sea, 
Shall waft you safely to the poplar groves 
And willows pale of Proserpine. 


NO. 13. CHORUS 

Th GhoHs. 

As thou art now so once were we 
And as we are so thou shall be. 

Behold us! pale and wan. 

Our Strength no more, our beauty gone; 
Behold I and pitying see the chill sad fate 
That doth thyself await. 
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As thou art now so once were we 
And as we are so thou shalt be. 


NO. 16 . RECl TATIVE 


Ulysses. 

I seek IVeitesias. 


Telresias. 

’Tis I am h'. 

Ulysses. 

Dread Spirit! awful GhoSt! n whom doth dwell 
The knowledge of the things that are to be. 

In Circe’s name I charge yoi read my doom. 


Teiresm. 

Dost thou then bid me rip the womb of Time 
And force her half-conceived hours to birth? 

Oh! think on what thou askeSt. When the gods 
Would have decreed diat man should know the future 
Mercy drew near with prayer and lamentation: 

“ For my sake spare him. Do not lay a curse 
Upon his life. Spare him for my sake.” 

The immortal gods granted the suppliant’s prayer: 

. Oh! think on what thou askcSl. 


Teiresias. 


NO. 17. AIR 


Vainly mortals seek to know 

That which known is known for sorrow; 
Let the day its ill bestow. 

Let tomorrow bring tomorrow 
With its tale of.grief and fear, • 

lU to teU and ill to hear. 
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NO. 18 . RECITATIVE 


Ulysses. 

Yet Circe’s will may not be disobeyed; 

I do again command thee: Read my doom. 


Teiresias. , 

. Woe! woe! to great Ulysses; danger, toil, /. 
Distress for many a year by sea and land; 

And he shall fall by his'own gueSts, unless 
He first a beggar from a king become 
And take the lives of them that know him not. 
Enough! I’ll tell no more. 


Ulysses. 

So let it be. 

I go to meet my doom. None can prevail 
Against the will of Jove. Again I seek 
My ship, nor linger in these dread abodes. 


Teiresias. 

Farewell! but thou shalt yet one day return. 


NO. 19. CHORUS 

The Ghofts. 

O fated twice to die. 

And twice the hateful path to tread 
That leads men to the home they fain would fly 
In regions of the dead: 

For ever in thy ears shall ring 
The burden of the song we sing: 

As thou art now so once were we 
And as we are so thou shalt be. 
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PART III. THE SIRENS 
NO. 20. INTRODUCTION 


NO. 21. REC TATIVE 


U/ysses. , , 

We near^the isle where the four sirens sing; 

I will close seal your ears foj mine alone 
May hear their song. If I s lould bid you land 
Heed not the signs I make. 

Now bind me to the ma§t ar d hold your course 
Ev’n now their song begins 


NO. 22. C) lORUS 

Tie Sirens. 

. Oh! pass not this fair island &y 
But rest and hear our melody. 

Uljsses. 

Draw to the land; unbind me from the maSt. 

The Sailors. , 

No sound we hear but keep our way 
Resolved great Circe to obey. 

The Sirens. * 

We tell of Greeks who side by side 
, The might of Priam’s hoSts defied. 

Ulysses. 

Unbind me from the maSl; draw to the land. 
The Sailors. 

No sound we hear but keep our way 
Resolved great Circe to obey. 

The Sirens. 

We tell the secret's of the dead • 

That all mankind are fain to read. 
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Ulysses. 

Unloose my bonds and draw the ship to land. 

Eiurjlochus. 

Bind him falter. 

The Sailors. 

No soimd we hear but keep our way , 

Resolved great Circe to obey. 

The Sirens. 

And all the hidden things we show 
In heaven above and earth below. 

Ulysses. 

Unbind me and draw to the land. 

NO. 23. RECITATIVE 

Ulysses. 

Their song has ceased and they can charm no more 
Behold! their isle dissolves in flames of fire. 

Bjirylochm. 

Unbind the King and from ‘your ears remove 
The wax that made them deaf; then hoilt your sail 
For wind and sea befriend. 


NO. 24. AIR 


Ejirylochm. 

Hope, with angel wings descending. 
Cheers our hearts and points the way; 
Her fair form our course attending 
Turns the night of fear to day. 
Mocking signs no more alarm us. 
Magic spells no more can charm us; 


Hope, whom we pursued, pursues us. 
Wooed in vain ’tis she that wooes us. 
Toil and danger overcome 
Lead us now to hearth and home. 
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PART IV. ITHACA 
NO. 25. CHORUS 

The Suitors. 

The beauteous Queen, too h...rd to please, 
Still smiles, but StilJ, from^day to day 
Disdainful of our heart’s dis ;ase, 

"i ’ 

Finds some new pretext f( r delay. 

' In vain we Strive each one to know his fate, 
Compelled on her imperiouf will to wait. 


Venelope. 


NO. 26. REC TATIVE 


lU news flies quickly: were I Jlysses dead 
Some false heart would have surely found delight 
In breaking mine. He will again return. 


NO. 27. AIR 

Penelope. , • 

From morn to eve, the whole day long. 

My web I weave and sing my song 

And 2 pray that heaven will send him home 

For he tarrieth long but he yet will come. 

• 

And I ply my loom while the sun rides high 
• With threads of silver and threads of gold; 
And the days pass on and the years roU by 
But the tale I weave is Still untold; 


For at night I tear the fabric through 
And again I weave and again undo. 
Speeding leaSt when moSt progressing. 
Yielding least \frhen moSt professing. 
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Doing Still and Still undoing. 

Thus I cheat them in their wooing. 

From morn to eve, the whole day long. 
My web I weave, and sing my song. 
The days may tell but the nights destroy 
The wondrous tale of the fate of Troy. 


Telemachm. 


NO. z8f RECITATIVE 


Great Queen! I bring you news of him we seek; 
A ragged Stranger, poor and begging bread, 
Has come to old Eumaeus and declares 
That he has seen Ulysses. 


Penelope. 

Bring him hither. 

But let him come in secret, leSt our foes 
Get knowledge of his tidings. 


Telemachm. 

See! he comes. 

If 

Penelope. 

TeU me O Stranger that my lord Still lives 

And henceforth you shall beg your bread no inore. 

Ulysses. 

The King is yet alive and on his way. 

Full soon he will be here to claim his own. 


NO. 29. AIR 

Ulysses. 

The horned moon, who sails the midnight sky 
And on her silver wings 
Fair hope and comfort brings 
To those who watch and wait in constancy, 
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• 

•Shall not in fullest splendour ride on high 
Till he whom now you mourn 
Shall home again return 
Your lips to press, your bitter tears to dry. 

Long have cruel gods detai led him. 

Long have magic arfs enchained him; 
Now hy me he sends you g reeting. 
Presage of a happy meeting 


NO. 30. REt ITATIVE 

Ulysses. 

Let me depart. 

Telemachus. 

Myself shall with thee go 
And see thee cared for: tell me then thy name,. 
Say from what land and in what ship you came. 

Ulysses, 

I am Ulysses. In this p<jor attire 

Thy mother loiew m(? not, now hear my scheme 

This day the suitors give to feats of arms, 

I, with Athene’s help, will fall upon them. 

Hear them, they come; their tournament begins. 


* NO. 31. MARCH 


Ulysses. 

Bring 
The b 


NO. 32. RECITATIVE 

me the bow that I was wont to bear— 
ow of Eurytus. 


Telemachus. 


1 go to bring it. 
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The Suitors. 


NO. 33, CHORUS 


What love has sought to learn in vain 
Let battle now decide; 

Who wins in this day’s fight shall gain 
The Princess for his bride. , 

Oh! horror, oh! despair,*^ what arrows fly. 

Sped from a Stranger’s hand? No help is nigh. 
We sink, we fall, we fa,ll, we die. 


NO. 34. RECITATIVE 

Telemachus. 

The King has slain them all: not one remains. 
Now shall the record of Ulysses’ glory 
Be told henceforth in everlasting Story. 

NO. 33. AIR 

Telemachus. 

No sword he drew, but bent the bow 
That none but he had power to bend: 

Behold I his arrows on the foe 

Like lightning, fraught witli death, descend. 

No helm, no shield he bore; alone 
Against a hundred foes he Stood, 

Nor ceased his aim till, one by one. 

He laid them weltering in their blood. 

NO. 36. RECITATIVE 

Ulysses. 

I begged for bread among them and have slain 
The foes that knew me not. Thus I fulfilled 
The oracle of heaven. Behold O Queen, 

I sue for alms no more, but even am he 
Whom thou has mourned so long. 

Penelope. 

Thou art Ulysses: I do know thee nbw. 
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NO. 37. AIR 

Penelope. 

Tears of joy my cheeks des< ending, 

These mu§l tell in words unspoken 
Of the love that knew no er ding, 

Of the will that knffw no bimding 
And J;he vows that ne’er vere broken. 

If, in hours of long despair • 

I have feared myself for; aken, * 

Pitying heaven hath heard 1 ly prayer 
And I find thy love unsl aken. 

Oft in sleep I seemed to he Id thee, 

Waking now my eyes beht Id thee; 

We have met, no more to part. 

Face to face and heart to heart. 

NO. 58. CHORUS 

Now let your trumpets, pointing heavenward, blow 
Till Jove the mighty .music hears 
And laughing bends his head to see 
How that which was Still is and Still shall be, 

Hpw right triumphant in the end appears. 

How Time’s avenging hand 
Descends at angry Heaven’s command 
• And baffled might falls low. 

vii 

A TRANSLATION 
(Attempted in consequence of a challenge.) 

“ ‘ Mrs. Harris,’ I says to her, ‘ dont name the charge, for 
if I could afford to lay all my feller creeturs out for nothink 
I would gladly do,it; sich is the love I bear ’em. But what 
I always says to them as has the management of matters, Mrs. 
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Harris,’ ’’—here she kept her eye on Mr. Pecksniff—“ ‘ be they 
gents or be they ladies-is, Dont ask me whether I went take 
none, or whether I will, but leave the bottle on the chimley 
piece, and let me put my lips to it when I am so dispoged.’ ” 
{Martin Chu:^Iewit, chapter 19.) 

e<t)<\T * AYT(5kP er<^ m|n AMeiB^MCNH npoceeinoN, 

‘AAlMONfH, ‘AppiCCIAA^CO <\A0X* ANTI06OIO, 

• MH 0HN Ah nepJ mic06n <\N€ipeo, mhA’ ONOMAze*- 

TOfH r<ip TOI epodN <\r<^NH KAI Hnfh gImI, 

H K€N AAON AHANT eTMOl AyNAMIC re HApefH, 
cfxoY enHCTANOY Biotoy 0’ aAic InAon eoNTOC, 

AcnAcicoc kaJ ^mic0oc ^oyca nepicreiAAiMi 

[cN AeKTpo) AeiACA TANHAepeOC 0ANATOIO 

AYTH, 6c Ke 0ANHCI BpOTO)N KaI HOTMON eniCHH] 

aAA’ eK TOI epeo) cy A* cnI (i)pecl BaAAco chcin”— 

6cc€ Ae oi TTe5N€T4)ON eceApAKON ack^Acc Alef— 

^^^KeiNOiciN pAp haci nKpAYCKOMCN h AfopeYco 
cVt anAp cI'tc tynaix* OTeCf) taAc epf'N m^mhAcn, 

(L 4)fAe, TinT€ cy tayta m’ ANcfpcAi; oyAc ti ce XP*- 
IAmcnai h e0eAco hIncin Me0Y) He kaI oyki* 

€1 A* Ar en €CxApo<t)iN KATA0ec A^hac HAe'oc oTnoy, 

6<t)p* €N xepciN eAca hinoyca te TepnoMCNH Te, 
xeiAeA re npocSeTc ouo'tan (piAoN HTop ANa>rH.*’* 


Vlll 

IN MEMORIAM 

FEB. I4TH, 1895 
TO 

H.R.F. 


Out, out, out into the night. 

With the wind bitter North Ea^t and the sea rough: 

You have a racking cough and your lungs are weak. 

But out, out into the night you go, 

So guide you and guard you Heaven and fare you well I 

We have been three lights to one another and now we are two. 
For you go far and alone into the darkness; 

But the light in you was Stronger and clearer than ours, 
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For you came Straighter from God and, whereas we had learned. 
You had never forgotten. Three minutes more and then 
Out, out into the night you go. 

So guide you and guard you Heaven and fare you well! 

Never a cross look, never a thou >ht. 

Never a word that had bc*tter beai left unspoken; 

We gave yoy the be§t we had, si ch as it was. 

It pleased you well, for you smi ed and nodded your head; 
And now, out, out into the nig; t you^o. 

So guide you and guard yoi Heaven and fare you well! 

You said we were a little weak i lat the three of us wept, 

Are we then weak if we laugh v hen we are glad? 

When men are under the knife 1 t them roar as they will. 

So that they flinch not. 

Therefore let tears flow on, for s o long as we live 
No such second sorrow shall ever draw nigh us, 

Till one of us two leaves the other alone 
And goes out, out, out into the night. 

So guard the one that is left, O God, and fare him well I 

Yet for the great bitterncSs of this grief 
We three, you and he and I, 

May pass into the hearts of like true comrades hereafter, 

In whom we may weep anew and yet comfort them. 

As they too pass out, out, out into the night, 
t So guide them and guard them Heaven and fare them well 1 


The minutes have flown and he whom we loved is gone. 
The like of whom we never again shall see; 

The wind is heavy with snow and the sea rough. 

He has a racking cough and his lungs are weak. 

Hand in hand we watch the train as it glides 
Out, out, out into the night. 

So take him irito thy holy keeping, O Irfjrd, 

And guide him and guard him ever, and fare him well! 
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REMORSE 

(^) 

She was too kind, wooed too persistently. 

Wrote moving letters to,me day by day; 

The more she wrote, the more unmoved w^s I, 
The more she gave, the less could I repay. 
Therefore I grieve not that I was not loved 
But that, being loved, I could not love again. 

I liked; but like and love are far removed; 

Hard though I tried to love I tried in vain. 

For she was plain and lame and fat and short. 
Forty and over-kind. Hence it befell 
That, though I loved her in a certain sort. 

Yet did I love too wisely but not well. 

Ah! had she been more beauteous or less kind 
She might have found me of another mind. 


(^). . 

And now, though twenty years are come and gone. 
That little lame lady’s face is with me Still; 

Never a day but what, on every one, . 

She dwells with me as dwell she ever will. 

She said she wished I knew not wrong from right; 

It was not that; I knew, and would have chosen 
Wrong if I could, but, in my own despite. 

Power to choose wrong in my chilled veins was frozen. 

’Tis said that if a woman woo, no man 

Should leave her till she have prevailed; and, true, 

A man will yield for pity if he can. 

But if the flesh rebels what can he do ? 

I could not; hence I grieve my whole life long 
The wrong I did in that I did no wrong. 
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AN ACADEMIC EXERCISE 

We were two lovers §tandir g sadly by 
While our two loves lay de;.d upon the ground; 

Each love had Striven not t > be firSt to die. 

But each was gashed with t lany a cruel wound. 

Said I:* “ Your love was fa se while mine was true.” . 
Aflood with tears he cried ^ “ It was not so, 

’Twas your false love my tr le love falsely slew— 

For ’twas your love that w iS the firSl to go.” 

Thus did we Stand and said no more for shame 
Till I, seeing his cheek so \ an and wet. 

Sobbed thus; “ So be it; r ly love shall bear the blame 
Let us inter them honoura )ly.” And yet 
I swear by all truth hum m and divine 
’Twas his that in its deach throes murdered mine. 


XI 

A PRAYER 

^ • 

Searcher of souls, you who in heaven abide. 

To whom the secrets of all hearts are open. 
Though I do lie to all the world beside. 

From me to you no falsehood shall be spoken,. 
Cleanse me not. Lord, I say, from secret sin 
But from those faults which he who runs may see; 
’Tis these that torture me, O Lord, begin 
With these and let the hidden vices be; 

If you must cleanse these too, at any rate 
Deal with the seen sins first, ’tis only reason. 
They being so gross, to let the others wait 
The leisure of some more convenient season; 

And cleanse not all, even then; leave me a few, 
I would not be, not quite, so pure as you. 
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KARMA 

(^) 

Who paints a picture, writes a play or book 
Which others read while^he’s asjeep in bed 
O’ the other side of the world-when they p’erlook 
His page the sleeper might as well be dead; 

What knows he of his distant unfelt life? 

What knows he of the thoughts his thoughts are raising. 
The life his life is giving, or the Strife 
Concerning him—some cavilling, some praising? 

Yet which is moSl alive, he who’s asleep 
Or his quick spirit in some other place. 

Or score of other places, that doth keep 
Attention fixed and sleep from others chase? 

Which is the “ he ’’-the “ he ” that sleeps, or “ he ” 
That his own “ he ” can neither feel nor see? 


ib). 

What is’t to live, if not to pull tfie Strings 
Of thought that pull those grosser Strings whereby 
We pull our limbs to pull material things . 

Into such shape as in our thoughts doth lie? 

Who pulls the Strings that pull an agent’s hand. 
The aftion’s counted his; so, we being gone. 

The deeds that others do by our command. 

Albeit we know them not, are Still our own. 

He lives who does and he who does Still lives. 
Whether he wots of his own deeds or no. 

Who knows the beating of his heart, that drives 
Blood to each part, or how his limbs did grow? 

If life be naught but knowing, then each breath 
We draw unheeded muSt be reckon’d death. 
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(^) 

Men’s work we have,” quoth one, “ but we want them - 
Them, palpable to touch ani clear to view.” 

Is it so nothing, then, to hav e the gem 
But we muft cry to have the setting too? 

Body is a che§t wharein th/ tools abide 
With v^ich the craftsman v orks as heft he can. 

And, as the cheSt the tools vithin doth hide. 

So doth the body crib and f de the man. 

Nay, though great Shakespe ire §lood in flesh before us. 
Should heaven on importun ty release him. 

Is it so certain that he might not bore us. 

So sure but we ourselves m »ht fail to please him? 

Who prays to have the n oon full soon would pray. 
Once it were’ his, to have it taken away. 


xiu 

THE LIFE AFTER DEATH 

(^) 

tayta 

Not on sad Stygian shore, nor in clear sheen 
Of far Elysian plain, shall we meet those 
Among the dead whose pupils we have been. 

Nor those great shades whom we have held as foes; 
No meadow of asphodel our feet shall tread. 

Nor shall we look each other in the face 
To love or hate each other being dead. 

Hoping some praise, or fearing some disgrace. 

We shall not argue saying “ ’Twas thus ” or “ Thus,” 
Our argument’s whole drift we shall forget; 

Who’s right, who’s wrong, ’twill be all one to us; 

We shall not even know that we have met. 

Yet meet we shall, and part, and meet again. 

Where dead men meet, on lips of livyig men. 
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HANDEL 

There doth great Handel live, imperious §till. 
Invisible and impalpable as air. 

But forcing flesh and blood to ^ork his will 
EffecluaU)'^ as though hi 5 flesh were there; 

He who gave eyes to ears and showed in sohnd 
All thoughts and things in earth or heaven above— 
From fire and hailstones running along the ground 
To Galatea grieving for her love; 

He who could show to all unseeing eyes 

Glad shepherds watching o’er their flocks by night. 

Or Iphis angel-wafted to the skies. 

Or Jordan Standing as an heap upright— 

He’ll meet both Jones and me and clap or hiss us 
Vicariously for having writ Narcissus. 


(0 

HANDEL 

« 

« 

Father of my poor music—if such small 
Offspring as mine, so born out of due time. 

So scorn’d, can be called fatherful at all, • 

Or .dare to thy high sonship’s rank to climb— 

Best lov’d of all the dead whom I love beSt, 
Though I love many another dearly too. 

You in my heart take rank above the reSl; 

King of those kings that moSt control me, you. 
You were about my path, about my bed 
In boyhood always and, where’er I be, 

Whate’er I think or do, you, in my head. 
Ground-bass to all my thoughts, are Still with me; 
Methinks the very worms will find some Strain 
Of yours Still lingering in my wasted brain. 
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ABBEf Foregate 

350 

ABBEY Wood 

251 

ABNORMAL developments 

22 

ABRAHAM, Dr., Bishop of Wellington, N.Z, 

33 

ABSURD,’" “ which is 

337 

“ ACADEMIC Exercise ” 

389, 390, 4i5 

ACADEMIC sy^em and repentance 

I; 3 

ACADEMICISM 

99 'i< ^ 

ACADEMIES * • 

i79> 5 

ACADEMY •n 

I 8 

^ ACCIDENT, design and memory 

55: 6 

ACCOUNTS, squaring I 

159, I .0 

ACCUMULATED dinners 

3 

ACCURACY 

I .6 

ACI-REALE 

1 

ACTION 

62, i3 

^ and ^udy 

1 M 

ACTOR 

3 "^7 

ADAM and Eve 

544 

ADAMS and Leverrier 

318 

ADVICE to the young 

27 

AEGISTHUS 

332 

AENEAS Sylvius 

285 

AEOLIAN mode 

127 

AGAMEMNON 

35I3 371 

Agape . 

107 

AGONIZING t 

lOI 

AGRIPPA and Agrippina * 

253 

AIROLO 

275 

ALAGNA 

283 

ALBERT H^l 

15 

ALCOHOL 

. 350 

ALETHEA Pontifcx 

xlvi 

• Alexander Balm 

1^3 

ALFRED. See Cathie, Alfred Emery 

ALIVE 

323 

* ‘‘ ALL fear of punishment is o’er ” 

115, 116 

ALLAH 

287-289 

allesley School 

xlv 

Ally Slopefs Half-holiday 

264 

alpine passes 

I3I 

alps, the, by Holbein 

152 

pierced 

64 

Alps and SanHuaries xlviii, lid, 149, 239, 252, 275, 

278) 303* 308.350, 

• 

• 

357 > 373 . 383 

Material for a Projeded Sequel to 

261-290 
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Altemifolium 

' 275 

“ A.M.” pseudonym 

35 

AMATEURS and professionals 

143 

AMBIGUITY, studied 

293 

AMEN 

28} 

“ AMENDES honorables ” 

355 

AMERICA, not a good place in which to be a genius 

17a 

AMOEBA 

280,327 

AMPUTATION ♦ ^ 

356 

AN aged lady taken ill ” 

. 396 

anachronism 

127, 128 

ANALOGIES between crime and disease 

382 

analogies between organs and tools 

382 

Analog^^ Butler’s 

316 

ANALYSIS of the sales of my books 

375.376 

Anatomy of Melancholy 

316 

‘‘ ANCIENT Mariner ” 


ANCIENT work 

192 

ANCIENTS and moderns 

192 

“ ANCORA suir origine dell’ Odissea ” 

xlix 

“ AND now, though twenty years are come and gone ” 

424 

AND the government shall be ” 

115 

ANDERSEN, Hans 

233 

ANDERSON, Rcv. Charles 

387 

ANDROMEDA 

226 

ANGELICO, Fra 

232 

ANGELS, entertaining ^ 

157 

“ ANGELUS,” Millet’s * 

261 

ANGLICAN Catholic 

349 

animals’ under^anding 

7 ^ 

ANNUITY, outliving 

• 382 

ANSiDEi RafFaelle 

I 44 ’I 49 

ANTECHAMBERS, publishers’, di^aSteful 

380 

ANTHONY, St. 

50® 

ANTHROPOMORPHIZE 

268 

ANTHROPOMORPHIZING the deity 

314 

ANTINOUS 

392* 

ANTITHESES 

5 ^ 

Antony and Cleopatra 

155 

ANTS 

268 

AOSTA 

207 

APOLLOS 

331 

APOLOGIA 

377-381 

APOLOGY for the devil 

218 

APPLE-WOMAN 

244, 245 

APPOGGIATURA 

108 
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apprentices, virtuous and idle 

352 

appropriating 

119, 304 

apricot tree 

76 

“ aquila ” 

267, 268 

archbishop of Canterbury 

288 

of Heligoland 

2? 7 

ARCHIMEDES 

3 ‘ I 

ARCTIC volcano 

r 8 

ARGUMENT * • 

164,5.5 

and assertipn 

163, K 4 

ARNOLD, Dr. 

3 ' 2 

ARNOLD, Matthew ^ 

182, 200, 202, 3'7 

ARNOLFINI, John 

2 8 

ART and trade 

168-I 0 

and usefulness 

172, I 3 

difficulties in 

98, I' 0 

early 

I 3 

great and sham 

I 5 

greatness in 

104 

improvement in 

1^7 

life an 

3)9 

money and religion 

231 

of covery 

179 

of propagating opinion 

163,164 

schools 

xlvi, 135 

ARTICLE-DEALING, literature and 

169 

articles', essays, Stories, unwrittep 

231-234 

ARTIST and shopkeeper • 

168 

ARTISTS a dumb folk 

126 

ARTS, the 

103 

conveyancing and 

92 

money and 

, 170, I7I 

‘‘ AS cheers the sun ” 

II7 

4SCETICISM 

294 

ASINOMETER 

185 

Alplenium Trichomanes 

274 

Assertion and argument 

163, 164 

assimilation 

77. 205 

of rhythm 

66, 210 

association 

60, 94 

painting and 

136 

unconscious 

59 

assonances 

590 

ASSYRIAN bas-reliefs 

245 

astrology , 

• 55 

astronomical speculation 

234 
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ATHANASIAN Creed 

ATHEISM 

ATHEIST 

theift and 
ATHEISTS 
ATHENAEUM Club 

Athenaeum 

ATOMS 

and fixed laws ♦ ‘ 

ATROPHY 

ATTEMPTS at classification 
AUDIENCE, what, to Write for , 

AULD Robin Gray 
AURORA Borealis 

AUTHOR, the worft person to write his own notes 
AUTHORESS of the Odyssey 

Authoress of the Odjssey xlix, liv, i86, 195, 

AUTHORS 

Society of 

AUTOMATA 


32^, 330 
232 

344 
278 
172 
384 
68, 78, 79 
^1 

• 233 

308 

106 

269 

271 

216 

386 

199.357.377.384.. 

371 
• 381 

292 


BABES and Sucklings, Book of 
BABIES, night-shirts and 
BABY and Great Northern A Shares 
“ BABY-GETTING, justifiable ’’ 

BACH choir concert 
BACH, Emmanuel 
BACH, John Sebastian 
appropriating from 
Handel and 
BACHELOR, incarnate 
BACKING one’s own opinion 
BACKWARDS, living 
BACON for breakfast 
BACON, Francis 
BAKER Street 
BAKER, John H. 

BALANCE, Flying 

BALLAD, refrain for 

BALLARD, William 

BALLOON, miraculous 

BALMORAL, Countess of 

BANKRUPTCY ads, tentative 

bank’s adlion, failure of 

BAPTISM, infant, doubts as to efficacy of 

BARLEY-WATER 


231 

81 

47 

292 

120 

124 

107-110, 117, 118, 120 
118 
109 

' 25 

342 
295 
26 

18, 148 

253 

291 

233 

233 

xlvi, 226, 245, 261 
299 
322 
II 

87 

xlv 

240 
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barnard^s Inn 

129,152,238 

BAROCCO 

262 

“ barrel-organs ” 

3 3 

barrister principle 

3^7 

BARRISTERS, two at Ypres 

2 57-2( 0 

BARTHOLOMEW, A. T. 

1 V 

BASAiTi, Marco 

8 

BASELESSNESS of our ideas ^ 

3 M, 3 5 

BASIS of life * 

2. 9 

BASLE * * 

xlvJll, I 5 2, 384, 8 

BATESON, Professor, f.r.s. 

li 

BATH, Wife of 1 

2< 4 

BATTi, batti ” 

^ 9 

BATTLE of the Nile 

1 0 

BAXTER, Richard 

3 3 

BEALE, Sir Wm. Phipson, Bart., k.c., ' .p. 

lii, 2 5 

BEARD 

3 6 

BEARS,” “ The Three 

2} 0 

BEAUTIES of nature 

2‘'2 

BEAUTIES, sleeping 

X 3 

BEAUTY 

342 > 393 

BED-KEY 

59 

BEE 

42, 45, 57, 266, 362 

BEER 

316, 317 

and my cat 

82 

BEES , 

283 

BEETHOVEN 107 ,^ 0 ?^ 112 , II9, I24 

, 129, 130, 260, 265, 266 

BEGINNING 

317 

BEKKER, W. G. 

Iv 

BELGIAN town fairs 

352 

BELLINI *6, 133, 147, 148, I 5 I, 172, 178, 187, 

257. 259, 260, 364, 383, 


• 386 

trying to buy a 

150, 151 

•BELLINZONA 

261, 274 

BELLS 

80, 248, 265, 268, 269 

BERG, Swedish painter 

244 

BERLIOZ 

130 

BERNARD, St. 

269 

BERTOLi and his bees 

283 

Bibliography of the writings of Samuel Butler^ by A. 

J. Hoppe Iv 

BIELLA 

349 

BILLIARD ball 

316 

balls 

I 

BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Statement 

xlv-Jv 

BiRRELL, Rt. Hon. Augustine, k.c., m.p. 

• li 

BIRTH 

291, 292 
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BIRTH and death, fear of 

292 

funflions of one another 

8 

hour of, praying for 

292 

unconscious 

8 

BIRTHRIGHT, my 

181 

BISHOP, English, at Siena and S. Gimignano 

276-279 

BISHOP Ken 

215 

BISHOP of Carlisle 

24, 25, 256 

of Chichester at Faido 

273-275 

• of Lichfield 

xlv 

of Peterborough 

252,253 

of Wellington, N.Z. 

33 

BISHOPS 

335 

BLAKE, Dante, Virgil, and Tennyson 

182 

BLASPHEMY 

355 

real 

348.349 

‘‘ BLESSING, honour, adoration 

Ii8« 

BLUNDERING in business and in science 

218, 219 

BODIES, our, an art 

281 

our trivial 

15 

BODY, and its work 

14-16 

manifesto of the mind 

368 

pincers, bellows, and Stew-pan 

10 

BOHEMIAN existence 

352 

BONDO 

270 

BOOK 

- 426 

what sells a ' 

160 

BOOK of Babes and Sucklings 

1 . 

BOOK-KEEPING 

xlviii 

BOOKS 

103,364 

and children 

103 

Ufe6f 

103 

like souls 

91 

my 

102, I 57 -I 39 . 373-38/ 

my, analysis of the sales of 

375 . 37<3 

On the making of Music, Pidtures and 

89-10(5 

rules for the making of 

92, 93 

should be tried by judge and jury 

103 

BOOTS 

241 

BORE, a clever 

391 

BORN, what happens to you when you are 

8 

BORROWING 

304 

in music 

120-126 

BOSS, Mrs. 

371 

BOTTICINI 

‘ 145 

BOTTOM-HEAVY 

336 
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BOULOGNE 

boycott 

BRAHMS 

brain 

my wa^ed 
brandy and water 
BRAVE, the, deserve to lose the fair 
bread, our daily • ^ 

breakfast, Ijacon for 
BREEDING, gof)d 
► BREEDING from Weak opinion 

Breeding and the Mendeltan Discovery ^ 

BREGAGLIA, Val 
BRETON fishermen 
BREVITY 

BRIDGES, Mis. G. L. (Harriet F. Butk ) 

• BRIGHTON 

BRITISH Museum , hi, 

BRITISH public, Handel and the 
, BROUGHAM, Lord, his trousers 
BROWN, Mrs., and spoiled tarts 
BROWNE Medals 
BROWNING, Mrs. 

BUDDHA 

BUDDHISM 

BUFFO» 

BUG, smell of a « • 

BUNYAN 

and others 
and t^e Odyssey 
BURGLAR 

BURIED alive before marriage 
BURLEIGH, Lord, and Eumaeus 
•burlesque 
burton’s Anatomy 
.bus conductor 
driver 

BUSINESS, science and 
butcher boy 
butler, a. J. 

butler, Harriet Fanny (afterwards Mrs. G. I.. Bridges) 
butler, Joseph, Bishop of Durham, his Analogy 
butler, Mary 
butler. Rev. Samuel, d.d. 

See also Life and Letters of Dr, Butler 
butler, Samuel, and the Press^ N.Z; 
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BUTLER, Samuel, particulars of his life and works 

xlv-lv 

portraits of 

'dvii-lv 

quoted by A. D. Darbishire 

See also under Samuel Butler 

16 

BUTLER, Rev. Thomas 

xlv, xlviii 

BUTLER, Mrs. Thomas 

xlvi 

BUTLER, Thomas William Gale 

xlvi 

letter to , 

46-49 

BUTLER, some future * ^ 

395 

butler’s ^ones » 

291 

BUTTERFLIES 

251, 310 

BUZZY bee,” “ how doth the littlrf 

266 

BYRON 

245 

CAKE, we cannot eat our, and have it 

365 

CALAIS 

213, 214 

to Dover 

255, 256 

CAMBRIDGE xlv-xlvii, li, liii. 

liv, 107, 255 

Professorship of Fine Art 

” xlviii 

CANADA 

xlvii, 387 

CANADIANS, French 

134 

CANNAN, Gilbert 

Ini 

CANNIBALISM 

22, 23 

CANON of Chichester 

273 > 274 

CANT 

232 

and hypocrisy 

. 348 

“ CANTAB,” pseudonym » ^ 

308 

CANTERBURY, Archbishop of 

288 

CANTERBURY Museum, N.Z. 

32 

CANTERBURY Pilgrims 

263 

CANTERBURY Province, N.Z. 

’ xlv 

Canterbury Settlement^ A Flrfl Year in xlv, liii. 

53,291,376 

CANTO fermo 

270 

CAPE, Messrs. Jonathan 

live 

CAPPING a success 

155 

CARACAL 

76 

CARCASSONNE, the Odyssey and a tomb at 

198 

CARDS, leaving them at church 

349 

CAREFUL investigation as encouraging casuistry 

300 

‘‘ CAREFULLY ” 

293 

CARESTIA, Zeffirino 

198 

CARLETTi, Signora Cesira 

285 

CARLISLE, Bishop of 

24, 25, 256 

CARRODUS 

243 

Gary’s Art-School * 

xlvi 

C AS ALE-MONFERR ATO 

273 > 357 
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CASH and Credit 
CASSELL and Co.* 
CASTELVETRANO, labourers at 
CASUISTRY 
CAT, beer and my 
jumping 
pins in its toes 
saying ‘‘ Hallelujah ” to^a 
CAT-IDEAS and mouse-ideas 
CATHERINE, Sf, by Raffaelle 
CATHIE, Alfied Emery 
CATHOLIC, a 
CATHOLICISM 


xli:, liv, 192 


CATHOLICS 
CATO, Miss 
CATS 

• CATTLE drinking 
CAVALCASELLE 
CELL, primordial 

, “ CELLARius,” pseudonym 
CELLS, our 
CENTURY Club 
CEPHAS 
CHANCE 

chancellor’s Medal 
CHANCERY Lane 

CHANGE ^ • 

and immorality 
of circum^ances and memory 
CHANGES of substance cognized 
CHANNEL for Water 
CHANNEL passage 
CHAPEL, Primitive Methodist 

• CHAPMAN and Hall 
CHAPTERS in music 

. character, a man’s, and his work 
my 

CHARACTERISTICS, acquired 
charing Cross 

CHARLES I 

Charles Darwin and Samuel Butler : a Step towards 
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CHATTO and Windus 
“ CHE faro ” 

CHEMICAL properties • 

CHERUBINI 
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CHIAVENNA 

* 262 

CHICHESTER, Bishop of and Canon of 

273-275 

CHICKEN 

61, 64 

CHICKENS, clergymen and 

50,51 

sailor-boy and 
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CHILDBIRTH 

103 
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CHILDREN, books and 

103 

traces for * * 

231 

CHij;^A, Mr. Gladstone selling his 

/ 164 
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324-326 
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CHORD,’* The Lost 

283, 284 

CHORDS, common 

227 

CHRIST 

237, 262, 330, 355 
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346 

is equilibrium 

68 

CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z. 

xlv, xlviii, lii, 32 
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349 > 354 , 358, 3 59 ) 383 
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CHRISTIANS 

357 
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c 256 

CHRISTMAS Eve, ivy and holly , 

53 
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259 

CHRONICLES 

295 

CHURCH 

158, 3^2, 347, 373 

and the redlory 

* 340 

and the supernatural 

347 

English, abroad 

349 

feasts of, too much negleded 
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of England 

345 

of Rome 

345 . 

of the future 

231 
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84 
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263,264 
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CLEAiY 
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349 
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and doctors 
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COFFEE 
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of all nations • 
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potential money 

91 
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■^3 

COLD 

Collected Essays, See Essays 

321 
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words and 
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COLOURIST, a great ^ 
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COME-AND-GO pervades • 

6 

“ COME, O Time ” 
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COMMENTATORS, Homer and his 
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COMMERCE 

348 
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COMMON form 
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COMMON sense 

377 
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33 ^ 

reason and faith 

334 

voice of 

335 

COMMONPLACES, Handel’s 
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COMPENSATION 

135 

COMPETENCY, VOWS of modeft 
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COMPLETE death 

362 
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COMPRESSION in literature 

97 

CONCEIT left in the box as well as hope 
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CONFLICT of duties ^ 
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CONSCIOUSNESS 
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CONTEMPLATION, man of 
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342, 345 

CREIGHTON, Dr. Mandell 

252, 255 

CRIME and disease, analogies between 
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262, 263 

CRITIC, a lady 
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CRITICISM 
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Diderot on ^ 
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musical 
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CRivELLi, Carlo 
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r CRUCIFIXION 
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CRYSTAL Palace 

262 

CUCKOO 

334 , 544 
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321, 325-329 

DA VINCI, Leonardo 

259, 260, 384, 386 

DAMIANO, S. 
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DANAID^ . 

352 

DANDO , • 

245 

DANSE,” “ La 

xlviii, 384 

DANTE 

148, 182 

DARBISHIRE, A. D. 
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DARDANELLES 

286-290 

“ DARWIN among the Machines ” 
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“ DARWIN on the Origin of Species. a 
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xlvii, 386 

DARWIN, Sir Francis 
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DARWINIANS 
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daughter, my 
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DAVID, the psalmi^ 

214, 225, 231 

DAVID, Gheeraert 
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day, Lewis 
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DAYS, our 
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De mtnimu non curat lex 
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• 305 

De profundis 
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“ DEADLOCK in Darwinism ” 
DEATH 


5 ^ 3 , 364, 372. 377 
383 

15. 16, 74, 320, 521, 323, 3''o-366 


a luxurious 
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apprehended 

389,390 

bid him take 

366 

birth and 
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complete 

362 

defeat of * 

362 

, dislike of 

49 '/ 565 , 589 

fore-knowledge of 

560 . 

ignorance of / 

363, 364 

in hfe 
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indifference to, undesirable 

215 

is equilibrium 

68 

life and 

89, 362 

making ready for 
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preparation for 

369, 370 

^ torture of 

36^, 363 

unconscious 

8 

DEATH-BEDS, Chti^ian 

231 " 

DEBTS 

295 

DECIMAL, recurring 

63 

DEFEAT of death 

362 

DEFENCEFULNESS, odour of 

394 

DEFINITIONS 

222 

“ DEH vieni i ^ 

254 

DEITY, Homeric, and the Pall Mall Gazette 

26 

‘‘ DELIVER US from evil ” 

214 

DELPHI 

358 

DEMAND 

* 321 

d’enrico^ 

386 

DENTIST, my 

241, 242 

descent with modification 

4^ 

DESIGN 

55 

Memory and 

50-60 

DESPISING the world 

372 

DESTROY and fulfil 

342 

DESTRUCTION, and death 

168 

of works of art 

178 

DETAIL 

135.136 

DEVELOPMENT 
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DEVELOPMENTS, abnormal 
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DEVIL 

226-228, 237, 269, 320 

apology for th^: 
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God and the 
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DEVILS • 
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1 

diavolo,” “ Santo 

276 

DICKENS, and unconscious humour 

25 

and Rochefter 

25 

Handel and ^ 

132 

Di^ionary of National Biography * 

lii, 372 

DIDEROT on crx^icism 
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DIE, what happens to you when you 

8 

DIFFERENCES * 

56, 78 

DIFFICULTIES in art 
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DIFFUSENESS 
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DIGESTION 

77 

DIM religious light 
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♦DINNERS, accumulated 

375 

DISAPPOINTING person, rnyself a 
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DISAPPOINTMENT 
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DISCOBOLUS 

592. 595 

DISCORDS 

127, 227 

DISEASE, fear-of-giving-thcmselves-awav 
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and crime, analogies between 
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diseased physically 

299 

DISEASES of friendship 

252, 389 

disgrace:. 

427 

DISJOINING , • 
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DISLIKE of death 

49, 365, 366, 589 

DISSIMILARITY 

48 

DISSOLUTION 

364, 365 

DIVES • 

369 

DIVORCE 

• 236, 254 

DOCTORS 

31 

• and clergymen 

227 

doctors’ Commons 

245 

DODGING fatigue 

19 

DOG 

133, 221, 247, 394 

“ DOGE,” Bellini’s 

172 

DOING, worth 

37<5 

DOLL 

353 

dolls, prayers are as 

213 

domenichino 

148 

DOMINANT 

127,227,261 

DON, Captain 

B>on Giovanni • 
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DONATELLO 
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DONCASTER, MrS. 

DORIAN mode 
DOUBT and hope 
DOUBTS,” “ A Clergyman’s 

DOVER 

DOW, Gerard 
DOWE, Mrs. 
dowie’s shop 
DRAGON, Andromeda’s 
dragons 
draper’s ^ore 

drapers, scientigls and / 

' DRAPERY 

Drawing-Room Gai^ette 

DRESS 

DRINKING, my books do not take to 

DRIVEL from one of the Kingsleys 

DRONES, pedals or 

drOi^ping off of leaves and guests 

druggist’s 5 tore 

drunkard 

drunkenness 

DRURY Lane Theatre 

DUCKLING, Ugly 

ducklings, string of 

ducks on the Serpentine 

dull people 

dullness 

DULLNESSES of virtue 
DUMB-BELLS academic 
DUNSTABLE, John 

dunstan’s, St., bells 

DUPES 

durnford, R., Bishop of ChicheSter 

DUTIES, conflid of 

DUTY 

DVORAK 

DYNAMICAL 
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Eagle xlv, 1 , 387 

EAGLE 394 

“ EAGLES were not so swift ” 59 
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EATING and proselytizing • 76, 77 

EATING grapes downwards 95 , 96 
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ECCLESIASTES 
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editing notes 

EFFORT of retaining evacuations 
effort to live 

egg 9, 6i, 64, 65, 80, 96, 250, 251, 

and hen ^ 

egg-powders • 

EGGS do not dicome clergymen 
, new-laid 

Ego and non-ego \ 

ELECTRIC light 

elementary Morality 
ELIOT, George 

elmsley writing to Dr. Butler 
(. elysian plain 
embankment, Thames 

EMBRYO 

emendators of corrupt text 
EMPIRE, Roman 


END, 


let me not know mine 


longing for 

ENDINGS 

ENDOWING science and religion 
ENERGY^ 4n, is a soul 
“ enfant Terrible,” of Literayirn 
ENGLAND musically-minded 
ENGLEFiELD Green 
ENGLISH Church abroad, the 
ENGLISH composers, old 
ENGLISH fisherman 
ENGLISHMAN, Stupid old 
•ENGLISHMEN, Italians and 

ENQUIRY, every, pursued with passionate longing 
ENTERTAINING angelS 
‘entertaining, myself not very 
ENTRAILS 
ENTUNiNG the sky 
EPHEMERAL and permanent success 
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EQUAL temperament 
philosophy and 
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EQUIVOCAL generation# 

EREWHON, geography of 
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EREWHON, to be visited by the son of the original writer 299 

EREWHON Dinners li-lin 

Erewhon xlvi, xlvii, 1 , liv, 9, 18, 32-49, 102, 154-156, 160, 185, 186, 

253 > ^ 9 ^ 322, 375 , 379 > 381, 382, 383 
Germs of 32-49 

oracle in 18, 19 

Erewhon Revuited 1 , Iv, 37^, 383^ 

Material for , 291-300 

“ERLKonig’’ ' # ^30 

ERNEST Pontifex • ^ ^ 2 

ERUDITE Research, Society for the Repression of 180 ^ 

ERYx, Mount / xlix 

‘ ESAU 270 

ESSAYS, articles, stories, unwritten 231-234 

Essays 207, 263, 285, 508, 375, 376, 383, 384 
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ESTHER, Book of 
ETERNAL matter and mind 
etAer, waking up 
“ ETHICS,’’ letter signed 
ETRUSCAN urns at Volterra 
EUCLID 

EUMAEUS and Lord Burleigh 
EUROPE in a blaze 
EVACUATIONS 
EVANS, R. W. 

EVASIVE nature • 

EVENING hymn, immoral 

EVIDENCE 

Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Chrht 

EVIL 

EVIL One'among the birds 
EVOLUTION 

Evolution^ Old and New 

EWE 

Ex nihilo nihil fit 
Ex Voto 
Examiner 
examiner’s dinner 
EXCELLENCE, physical 

excess 

EXCURSION train 
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EXPLODING, death wants 
EXPRESSION and exigfence 
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EYCK, Van 
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EYE, credulous 
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EYES 
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like a cow 

255. 256 

EYNSFORD 
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FADDIST ^ 
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FADS, fancies and theories 

254 

FAESCH, Hans Rudolf 
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FAILURE, my 
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FAITH 

321, 336, 337.*^43 

and reason 

170, 340 
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common sense and reason 
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logic and 

336 

sandlified by 
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teft of 
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FAITHS ftnd formulae 
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FALSE love ^ • 

425 
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303-^05, 309 

FAME, posthumous 

367 

FAMILY 
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FAMILY prayers 
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“ FAMILY Prayers ” 

• xlvi 

“ FARE you well ” 
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•FARRAR, Archdeacon, crossing the Channel 
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FARRiNGDON Street 
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^FASCINATION 

270 

FASHION 
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FATE 
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FATHER, it is a wise tune that knows its own 
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my, and Shakespeare 
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my, no wish to see him again 
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FATHER of my poor music ” 
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FATIGUE, dodging 
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Fault 
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FEAR of death • 
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FEAR of the Lord 
FEELING 

genuine 

FELINE Languages, Professor of 

FERENTINO 

FERRARI 

FETISH worship 

FETTER Lane 

FICTION, great charaders of 
FiJ^LDiNG, Henry 
FIFIELD, A. C. 

Fi//e de Madame Angot, La 

“ FILOSOFIA ” 
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FINANCIAL difficulties 

FINANCIER, Gladstone as a 
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FIREWOOD 
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FIXED laws, atoms and 
FLATTER, tuning death 
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FLIES in the milk-jug 
FLINT implement 
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FLOWERS, finding 
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FREEMAN, Fro^ide and 
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GARNER, Professor 
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GRAPE-FILTER 
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GRATITUDE 
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GROSVENOR, Hon. Mrs. R. C. 252 

GROTTA Crimea 262, 263 
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GROWTH 301 

GRUMBLING, Saints ^ , 211, 212 

GUERCINO 148 

GUJDO 148 
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GUMPTION 296 

GURNEY, Edmund 265 
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HACK-WRITER, no chancc of becoming a 166 

HADES 350-352 

“ hailstone Chorus ” 174 

HAILSTONES 428 

HAIR 363 

“ HALLELUJAH ” . . 60, 2l8 

‘‘ HALLELUJAH Chorus ’’ ' : 112,172 

HALTER 333 

Hamlet 172, 174, 396 

HAMLET, Don Quixote, and Mr. Pickwick 218 

HAMMER and lever 1 3 

HAMPSTEAD ’buS 246 

HANDEL xlv, xlviii, xUx, 6, I5, 57, 97, 160, I73, I77, 178, 187, I9I, 

253,261,265,303,364,370,372,384,386,392, 428* 
a conservative 111 

and Bach 109 

and Beethoven 107 

and Dickens 132 

and Dr. Morell 112 

and Ernest Pontifex 112 

and Homer 109 

and humanitarian nonsense 116 

and letter to solicitor 117 

and Madame P^tey no, 265 

and marriage • ^ 116 

and Music 107-132 
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HANSEL and Scarlatti 
and Shakespeare 
and Tennyson 
and the British Public 
and the speaking voice 
and the Wetterhorn 
Handel’s commonplaces 
rules for tuning 

shower of rain * < 

HANDEL Fe§ti\al, at a 
HANDELiAN, Yankee 
HANDICAPPED people 
HANGING 

HANGING the dead 
HAPPINESS 

greatest, of the greater numb( * 

, HARK how the Songsters ” 
HARMONICS 

HARMONY • 

HARRIS, John F. 

HARRIS, Mrs, 

HARROW Weald 
HARTMANN, Eduard von 
HARTOG, Professor Marcus 
HARWICH 
HATE ap(i love 

HATING • 

HATING, loving and 
HAVERSTOCK Hill 
HAWEis, Rev. H. R. 

HAYDN • 

“ HE saw the lovely youth ” 

HEADS, veiled 
9 HEALTH, good 

money and reputation 
^ HEAT and cold 
heatherley’s 

heatherley’s Holiday,” “ Mr. 

HEAVEN 

and hell 

for wicked people 
Kingdom of 
HEBE 

HECKMANN Quartet 
HEDGE and train • 

HEDGING the cuckoo 


114 115 

115 

112 
126 

13]^132 

III 

9< , 100 
32 , 34« 
372 

229> 3! ^,365 
29T 

II9 

308,32., 365 
• 321 
lili 

42 [, 422 
250 
xlvii 
li 
254 

79 
218 
205, 206 
liv 
242 

107, 108, 124 
• 118 

257 

377 

30 

71, 321 

xlvi, 137, 226, 231 
xlvii 
422, 423 
28 
295 

102,167,570 

352 

265 
i3> 14 
334 
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HEIR to i fortune ' <351 

HELIGOLAND, Archbishop of 237 

HELL, Heaven and 28 

HELL-FIRE 3 50-352 

HELLAS, gospel of 393 

HEN 9,251,394 

Henry iv 155 

Henry vi 155 

HERCULANEUM < ^ 232 

HERCULES f 352 

Hervules 11 5 

HEREDITY and memory ^ 50, 51, 55, 56, 61, 339, 383 

HERING, Dr. Ewald, of Prague ' xlvii, 50, 61 

HEROES 371 

HERTFORDSHIRE 58, 59 

^HESIOD 321 

Hesiod’s Works and Days, transl. into English by Butler Iv 

“ HEY diddle diddle ” 266 

hicks, Mrs. 249, 250 

higgledy-piggledy 16-2 3 o 

hindhead 81 

HIRED, waiting to be 1 94 

HiBorical and critical review of Samuel Butler^s literary works, 
by W. G. Bekker 

historical Society of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
history, unsettling 
HOARE, Henry 

HOGARTH ’ " 

HOKITIKA Pass 
HOLBEIN 

at Basle 

note on his drawing “ La Danse ” at Basle 


“ HOLBEIN Card 
HOLBORN 

Re^aurant 
Viaduft Station 
HOLLY on Christmas Eve 
HOLY Gho§l 
HOME 
HOMER 

and the basins 
and his commentators 
Handel and 
See also Iliad, Odyssey 
homer’s hot and cold, springs 
HOMERIC verse 


Iv 
li 
252 
' ' 58, 59 
187, 332 

291 

104, 172, 237, 386 
152 
xlviii 

375 

238 

liii 

388 

55 

i 59 » 174, 355 

25 

25, 26, 177, 178, 191, 261, 281, 369, 373, 386 

256, 257 
196 
109 

286-290 
388, 422 
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le ^yle c’e§t V • 


• 103, 104 

HOMO Unius Libri,” Position of a 


154-166 

HOMOEOPATHY, feritish Association of 


li® 

HONESTY 


120 

a low virtue 


161 

HONOUR, codes of 


89 

HONOUR after death 


173 

HONOUR ceaseth ” 


32 , 394 

HONOURS, posthumous t ^ 


374 

Hoo, Hundr^ of 


233 

HOODWINKING the public 


• 161 

HOOGHE, De 


152, 178, 187, 23 , 258 

HOOPOES *• 


287 

HOPE, conceit left in the box as we 1 as 


i (?9 

doubt and 


377 

HOPPE, A. J. 


Iv 

HORACE 

• 

41, 20 , 20*7 

at the PoSt-Office in Rome 


264 

HORSE 


394 

HOT and cold springs 


z \ 6-290 

HOUSEMAID, Moliere’s 


10), 106 

Hudibras 


15S, 158 

HUMAN wishes, vanity of 


220 

HUMANITARIAN nonsense 


116 

HUMANITY, types of rich and poor 


45 > 46 

HUMMING-BIRD 


395 

HUMOITR* 


3, 164, 294, 314 

my • * 


165, 166 

unconscious, and Dickens 


25 

“ HUMOUR of Homer ” 


xlix, liii, 257 

HUNDRED, a, years hence, writing for 


106 

HUNGARIAN music 


125 

tiUTTON, Richard Holt 


387 

HUXLEY 


233. 346 

HYAM, Mr. 


242 

HYBRIDS, their Sterility 


61 

HYDE Park 


244 

HYDRA 


97 

HYDROGEN 


72 

HYMN, evening, immoral 


214 

HYMNS 


253 

HYPOCRISY, cant and 


00 

ICE 


178, 335 

ICHTHYOSAURI 


i ) 

IDA, Mount • 


286 
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IDEAS, cat and mouse 
incoherency of new 


our 

our, baselessness of 

shadows 

words and 

IDENTITY 

continued . ' 

personal 

iDLE^'and virtuous apprentices 

IDLE classes 

ipYLL, an 

IGHTHAM Mote 

IGNORANCE 

, of death 

the basis of knowledge 
Igrwtsus, complex 
Ignotum, simplex 

ILIAD xlix, 172 - 174 , 184 , 185 , 

Iliad rendered info English Prose 
ILIUM and Padua 


47, 48, 
360 , 

54, 


196 , 256 , 257 , 280 , 384 , 
xlix, 

194, 


ILLUSION 

IMAGE, God in man’s own 
IMAGINARY Countries 
IMAGINARY WOrlds 
IMAGINATION 


231 , 328 , 529 , 


204 , 234 , 

315- 


IMMORALITY 


231 

change and 


' 22 

IMMORTAL to oneself 


364 

IMMORTALITY 


6, 7. 569 

a good average three-score years and ten of 

6 

IMMUNE to poverty 


227 

IMMUTABLE laW 


328 

IMPERFECT lady 


276 

IMPERFECTION, COUnsels of 


17. 18 

IMPORTANCES, relative 


93-96 

IMPRESSION, residuary 


275 

IMPRESSIONISM 


152 

IMPROVEMENT in art 


137 

IMPROVIDENCE, providence and 


224, 328 

“ IN Memoriam,” Tennyson’s 


265 

“ IN Memoriam H. R. P.” 


388, 422, 423 

“ IN sweetest harmony ” 

456 

60 
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INACCURACY 


304,356 

INARTICULATE tOUCheS 


135 

INCENSE across the dining-room table 


276 

INCOHERENCY of new ideas 


, 217 

INCOMPREHENSIBLES, tWO 


329, 330 

INCREATENESS of matter 


319 

INCREMENT of knowledge 


317 

INDIFFERENCE to death undesirable 


215 

INDIGESTION * • 


77 

INDIVIDUAL, tie 


J65 

and the race 


7 

and the world, antagonism betv ee<i 


5 

INDIVIDUALITY 


325# 

INFAMY after death, undeserved 


368 

INFLUENCE, moral 


1 ^ 

INFLUENZA, Severe 


70# 

.INGENUITY 

• 

310 

INNOCENTS, Massacre of 


272 

INOCULATION * 


£28 

INORGANIC, organic and 


7’--75 

INQUESTS, coroners’ 


331 

INSCRIPTION on chapel 


548, 349 

INSPIRATION 


178 

INSTINCT 


268 

INSULTS, fancied 


55 

INTELLECTUAL rattlesnake 


270 

INTELLECTUAL self-indulgencc • 


19 

INTELLIGENCE, omniptesencc of 


72, 73 

INTENTIONS of parties to a deed 


92 

INTOXICATION 


350 

INTRODUCTION of foreign plants 


284 

INTUITION 


321 

IONIAN mode 


127 

•IPHIS 


428 

IRRELIGION of orthodoxy 


^57 

IRVING, Washington 


267 

IS ” 


320 

“ IS not ” 


320 

ISAAC 


233 

ISHMAEL 


233 

ISMAIL Gusbashi 


286-290 

ITALIAN composers, early 


112, 124 

ITALIAN peasant 


29 

ITALIAN trips 


378 

ITALIANS and Englishipen 


• 207 

ITALY 


xlv, xlvi, 1, ic8, 349 
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ITHACA 

'•» xlix 

Ivanhoe 

282 

IVY Hatch 

316 

IVY on Chri^mas Eve 

55 

JAPANESE gentleman 

247 

Jephtha 


JESUS Chrift 

348, 5 59 ^ 383 

JEWELS in pidlures 

• 145 

JEWS 

200-202 

'' return of the 

240 

JIG in G minor, Handel’s 

97 

rJOAD, C. E. M. 

Iv 

JOB 

201, 203, 204 

John’s, St., College, Cambridge 

xlv-xlvii, li, liii, liv 

JOINING 

i 3 » M 

JONES, Henry Felting -xlvii-liv, 59, 

III, 118, 129-131, 151, 152, 220, 
238, 240, 248, 252, 255, 383' 

joi^ES, Tom 

371 

JORDAN 

. 428 

Joseph Andrews 

190 

Joshua 

117 

Journal of Philology 

195 

JOVE 

352 

JUBILEE sixpence 

i 33 > ^34 

JudiU Maccabaem 

115, 118 

JUDGING the dead 

372, 373 

juggles, words are 

• 90 

juices, gastric, lose their cogent fluency 

77 

JUMPING cat 

346 

JUPITER 

^ 345 

jupp, Mrs. 

371 

justice 

306, 348 

“ JUSTIFIABLE baby-getting ” 

292^ 

JUTES 

357 

JUTLAND and ‘‘ Waitee” 

357 

«> 

KARMA, squaring the account 

7 

“ KARMA,’’ three sonnets 

391, 426, 427 

KEMP, Mr. 

129, 152 

KEN, Bishop 

215 

KENSINGTON Gore 

244 

KENSINGTON, South, Art Schools 

xlvi 

KERR, Miss Grainger 

li 

KHARTOUM, Sack of ^ 

245 

KINDLINESS 

458 

359 
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KINDLY disposition * 


358 

KINDNESS , 


505 

KINETIC theory 


383 

KINGDOM, super-organic 


73 

unseen 


3^5 

KINGDOM of Heaven 


102, 167, 370 

KINGDOMS, mineral, vegetable, anim d, mechanical 

36 

king’s Cross 


^53 

KINGSLEYS, drivel from one of the » 


27 

KiTCHEN-MAir^ Croesus and his 


8 f-88 

KITTEN, naming 


T05 

KNIFE , 


289 

and firing • 



KNIVES and forks 


96 

KNOW, trying to 


159 

knowing what gives us pleasure 


153, 207-209, 33^ 

knowledge 

• 

317 

based on ignorance 


51 

is power 


.99 

known from the unknown 


353 

L. & N.w. Railway, Chri^ and the 


346 

LADY,” “ An aged 


396 

LADY, imperfeft 


276 

LADY critic 


155 

LADY getting photographed and why 


162 

LADYWEli 


262 

LAMARCK • 


xlvii, 386 

LAMB 


394 

LANG, Andrew 


166, 197 

langar • 


xlv, 261 

LANGE, P. J. de 


Iv 

LANGTON, Robert 


25 

^language 


60 

LARBAUD, Valery 


liv, Iv 

LARK 


395 

tlarken, E. P. 


237 

“ LAST Supper ” 


259 

LATHAM, Rev. Henry 


255 

LAUNDRESS, my 


239, 318 

LAW, written and unwritten 


91 

LAW Courts 


348 

LAWRENCE, Gulf of St. 


271 

LAWS, corn 


349 

of God 

• 

19 

LAWSON, Marmaduke * 


371 
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LAWYERS 

‘ 546 

LAY-FIGURE, model and 

134,135 

LAYARD, Sir Henry 

377 

LAZARUS 

369 

LEARNING 

99-101 

LEATHER Lane 

258 

LEAVE-TAKING 

230 

LEGS, Manzi’s too hairy 

246 

LEONARDO da Vinci 

259,260,384,386 

LETHE 

/ 365 

LETTER, and nervous syS^tem 

80, 81 

to solicitor, Handel and 

117 

<^ETTERS 

371 

LEVENTINA, Val 

273. 357 

LEVER 

13, 35 

♦LEVERRIER 

318 

Lex, de minimh non curat * 

210, 2111 

LIAR, good, made, not born 

309 

LIBERALISM and conservatism 

347 

LIE, absolute 

303 

LIES 

305 

LIFE 2-4, 8, 320, 323, 

329, 361-363, 392 

after death 

5, 6, 15, 16 

an art 

359 

an illusion 

364 

and death 

, . 89, 362 

and love 

229 

basis of 

229 

beyond the grave 

5 

easier got than kept 

140 

God and 

‘ 339 

in death 

7 T 

in others 

5,6 

is it worth living ? 

9 

means of prolonging 

232 

my squandered 

\ 

my, the extremes of pleasure and pain 

5 

my virtuous 

21 

now* an equation of only 99 unknown quantities 

5 ^ 

of books 

103 

of the World to Come 

251, 367-386 

po^humous 

365, 367, 370 

rules of 

4 , 358, 359 

short and merry one aimed at 

7 

trueft ' 

368 

“ LIFE after Death,” three sonnets 

460 

391, 392, 427, 428 
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Life and Habit xlvii, li, liv, 23, 

• 

28, 61, 66, 80, 155, 156,165,184, 226, 

• 

251,340, 344, 375, 379 

Germs of Erewhon and of 

32-49 

Life and Letters of Dr, Butler 

xlix, 2, 216, 371, 375, 382, 384 

LIGHT, and shade 

I 38 > I 39 > 335 

dim religious 

345 

LIMBS, extra-corporaneous 

43 44 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

238 

LINES, hard-and-fast, cut 

• 169 

“ lips of livin'^ men ” 

4^7 

literary man’s te§t 

105, 106 

LITERARY pOWer 

• 105 

LITERARY sketch-books 

238 

LITERATURE, and article-dealing 

169 

. difficulties in 

98, 100 

emotion not words 

9 ^ 

“ Enfant Terrible ” of 

* 182 199 

many mansions in the kingdo 

m of 181 

useful and useless 

• 172 

LITIGATION 

345 : 346 

LIVING and non-living 

66 

LIVING in others is the true life 

7 

LIZARDS 

3 

“ LOATHSOME ums ” 

1^3 

LOGIC 

335*358, 340, 353 

and faith 

336 

and philosophy ^ » 

335 

LOHENGRIN 

28 

Lohengrin 

265 

LOMBARD portals 

151, 152 

LONDON ^ 

xlv-xlviii, 160, 238, 349 

trees 

239 

wall 

140 

LONGDEN, Mrs. 

107 

LONGEVITY 

61 

LONGFELLOW 

266 

LORD, the, bringing two of his children 132 

the fear of 

171, 204, 359 

the voice of 

355 

LORD,” “ And the glory of the 

113, 114 

“ LORD, what is Man ? ” 

1-16 

Lord of the Isles 

264 

lord’s Prayer 

356 

LOREDANO Loredaui 

260 

LOSING cats • 

• 238, 239 

“ LOST Chord ” 

283, 284 
461 
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LOUIS XVI 
LOVE 

and hate 
and life 

cut short by death 
dried up and withered 
false 

genius and 
God is 

. not blighted by death 
LOVE-SHOP 
LOVERS, two 
£!oving and hating 
LOVING God 
LUCIFER 

Luck 

and success 
Luck, or Cunning ? 

LUCKY and unlucky 
‘‘ LUCUBRATio Ebria ” 
LUGANO 

LUiNO, Bernardino 
LUTE, little rift within the 
LYDIAN mode 
LYING 

Dissertation on 


262 


/ 


227, 339 
79 
229 
366, 389 
366, 389 

425 

175 

227 
366, 389 
206 


425 

205, 206 
26 
iS 


321, 325-329, 378 
181 

xlvi^i, liv, 61, 172, 375, 383 
221 

xlvi, lii, 32, 34' 40-46 
128 
128 


9 

127 

304, 305, 309, 310 
• • 308 


Macbeth, witch in 250 

MACCARTHY, Desmond I 

MACCULLOCH ^ Il6, 23I 

MACHINES 35-40,45 

MADONNA ° 232, 341 

Ansidei 144-149 

di S. Si^o 259 

Garvagh 147 

MAGAZINES, West-End 180 , 

MAGDALENE, Mary 229 

MAHOMEDAN, the 344 

MAID, my books’ mother’s 373 

Maigre, dining 257, 258 

MAIRENGO 273 

MAITLAND, J. A. Fuller li 

MAKESHIFTS 13 

MAKING notes 97 

MAKING of Music, Pidtures and Books, On the ‘ 89-106 

MAMMA, does she know ? 244 
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MAMMON, God and 

17 

MAN 

I. 2, 45. 44. }68 

a tool-box 

10, 82 

and his organism 

10 , II 

dome^icatcd by machines 

38 

God and 

26, 90 

Lord, what is ? 

1 16 

shot out of a cannon , 

73 

the, behind the words 

‘‘ MAN in Vain^’ 

90 

«^19 

» “ man's Place in Nature" 

24 

MANNERS makyth man 

129 

MANNING, Cardinal 

= 53 * 

MANzr, the model 

i46 

MARBOT 

(85 

“ MARES’-NESTS," my ^ 

384, 58f 

• MARRIAGE 

228, 348 

and the Turk 

287, 288 

Handel and 

■ni6 

of Inconvenience 

232 

offers of 

228 

MARRYING and regretting 

287 

Martin Chws^lewit 

388, 422 

MARY Magdalene 

229 

MARY," “ Where's my ? 

316 

MASSAcrvD of Innocents 


MASTERPIECES * • 

^95 

MASTERS, the old, and their pupils 

133 

MATCH-BOX 

289 

MATERIAL fot Erewhon Revidfed 

291-300 

for a projected Sequel to Alps and Sanctuaries 

261-290 

MATTER 

6i*-63, 66, 68 

increateness of 

319 

* mind and 

69-88.519 

opinion and 

75.76 

» subdivisible 

78 

MAXIMUM 

210,505 

“ MAY he be damned for evermore " 

396 

MEANNESS, vices of 

26 

MEANNESSES of virtue 

26 

MEAT-EATING 

196,197 

MEC^NAS " 

264 

MECHANICAL life, kingdom, world 

36 

MEDIEVAL Girl School " 

285 

MEDIOCRITY » 

187 

“ ME-E-AT " 

465 

60 
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MEGALANTHROPE 

314 

MELCHI 2 EDEK 

25 

MeAAoNTA tayta 

427 

MEMBER of Parliament 

319 

MEMNON 

246 

MEMORY 

64, 66, 517 

a way, an echo 

51.52 

and Design 

50-60 

and heredity 

50, 51, 55 , 5 <^, 339, 383 

^ and mistakes 

56, 57 

and rhythm 

52 

and viscosity 

52 

- of a love cut short by death 

366,389 

physics of 

61 

reprodudbon and 

‘5 3 

shocks and 

54 

slipshod 

311 

unconscious 

53 

“ MEMORY as a Key to the Phenomena of Heredity 50 

Memory as a Universal Funliion of Organised Matter ' 61 

MEN, and monkeys 

184 

and women 

228 

finest 

^9 

of science 

220 

“ men’s work we have,” quoth one. 

“ but we want them ” 427 

mendelejeff’s law 

•, 61 

MENDELSSOHN 

107,112,147,148,260,265 

MENTAL and physical 

64 

MENTAL and physical pabulum 

76 

Mental Evolution in Animals 

xlviii 

MENTAL Stomachs, our 

315 

MENTAL suffering 

378 

MEo, Gaetano 

III 

MERCY 

312, 568 

MEREDITH, Gcorge 

184, 185 

MERiAN, Baron 

371 

MESOPOTAMIA 

291 

Messiah 

15, 110, III, 113, 172, 261, 387 

METAPHYSICS 

266 

METEOROLOGICAL Observatory 

286 

METSU 

95 , 9<5 

MICHAEL, S. 

226 

MICHAEL Angelo 

330 

MICROBE of knowledge 

204 

MICROCOSM 

314 

MIDDLE way 

337 


464 
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MIDDLEMAN of mind 

371 

MiERis, Van 

95 

Mikado 

129 

MILITANT 

381 

MILK 

263, 288 

MILK-JUG, flies in the 


milkman 

2 19 

MILLET 

* 2 Si 

MILLS, Joanna * ► 

371 

MIND 1 

61,^62,. S8 

and matter 

69-88, f 19 

middleman of • 

: 71 

open 

:04* 

MINERVA 

:45 

MiigiATURE, painting one with mop 

90 

Minimis, de, non curat lex 

210, ; II 

, dC) non curat veritas 

* 3 03 

MINIMUM 

210, ; 03 

MINORITY and majority ^ 

f.93 

MINUS nothing 

521 

MIRACLE of forming opinion 

162, 163 

MIRACLE of nothings forming something 

210 

MIRACLES 

342-344, 347 

“ MIRACULOUS Draught of Fishes ” 

278 

MISCHIEF, Professor of 

293, 294 

MiscHiEvqus devil 

227 

MISERY * t 

208, 352 

MISREPRESENTATION * 

373 > 374 , 376 

MISSIONARIES 

342 

MISSOLONGHI 

245 

MISTAKES, Txlemory and 

57 

power to make 

7 i 

MISTRESS, The Happy 

. 232 

MISUNDERSTANDING, human 

^31 

Mixo-LYDiAN mode 

127 

MNEMOSYNE 

365 

XfODEL and lay-figure 

134, 135 

MODERN simony 

171 

MODERNS and ancients 

192 

MODES, ecclesiastical 

127 

MODEST competency, vows of 

293 

MODIFICATION, descent with 

48 

MOLIERE and his housemaid 

105, 106 

MONEY 

24, 29, 30, 140, 222, 372 

an art ^ 

277 

and technique 

M 7 


HH 
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MONEY and the arts 


170, 171 

and words 


91 

art and religion 


231 

coins potential 


91 

difficulty 


37 » 

dodor 


31 

easier made than kept 


' 140 

health and reputation 


30 

tying up 


567 

MONKEY and ^ick 


4 ^ 

MONKEYS, men and 


184 

MONT S. Michel 


37 »' 

MONTE Carlo 


341 

MONTE Generoso 


272 

MONTEVERDE 


F 7 

MONTH of heaven and month of hell before birth 

292 

MONTREAL * 


271, 272, 392, 

gospel of 


393 

« Psalm of 

xlvii, xlviii. 

1. 387.392.393 

MONTREUIL-SUR-MER 


' 260 

MOON, cuckoo and 


344 • 

MOOR Park 


254 

MOORHOUSE, William Sefton 


3 i 6 > 517 

MORAL government before man 


41 

guilt 


372, 373 

influence 



merit 


373 

responsibility 


325 

try-your-§trengths 


185 

MORALITY 


365, 366 

absolute, is ^agnation 


22, 175 

and pleasure 


22 

Ch^i^tian 


17 

Elementary 


i 7 ’ 3 it 

its foundation and super^trufture 


17 

MORELL, Dr., Handel and 


112 

Mores 


22, i7r 

MOSES 


226 

MOSZKOWSKI 


130 

MOTHER, my son’s 


373 

mother’s maid, my books’ 


373 

MOTION 


69,70 

mount, God’s 


349 

MOUNTAIN 


343 

MOUSE-IDEAS, cat-id^as and 


217 

MOUSE in the milk-jug 


217 


466 
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271, 


xlviii, li, 5, 126, 127, 364, 


mozArt 107, 108, 120, 124, 

MS., my 
MUDIE, Mr. 

MULLER 
MULTITUDE 
MURDER 

MURRi^Y, John 

MUSEUM, British. See British Museum 
Canterbury, N.Z. * * 

of Natutll History, Montreal 

MUSIC 

borrowing or appropriating 
chapters in 
difficulties in 
, emotion, not notes 
Handel and 

how to know whether you are < njoying* 
on borrowing in 

Figures and Books, On the ma; ing of 
rules for 

untuning or entuning the sky 

useless 

writing 

MUSICAL criticism 120, 

MUSICIAN, only a professional, unable to understand Handel 
MUSTARjq^ seed 

MUTTON and sheep * 

MY work * 

MYSELF 

a disappointing person 
and rAy books 
and my publishers 
and “ unconscious humour 
I in Dowie’s shop 

in love with beautiful young lady 
my grandfather and 
Nausicaa and 

no special ability, no conne6fions 

Triibner and 

unpopular 

MYTHOLOGY, Christian 


129, 254 

183,186, 
201 
265 
79 > 

295, 525 

2 

.392 

396, 428 
504 

I2« 

98 

9 ^ 

107 15# 
209 
120 126 
89^106 

92 > 93 
165 
172 

379 
127, 128 
112 

343 

282 

382-38(> 

182 

157 

157-159 

16b 
165 
241 

287 
171, 172 
192, 193 

376 

154 

379 

355 


NAPLES xlv 

Narcissus xlix, 109, 129, 175, 379, 584, 387, 388, 396-407 (words), 428 
NATIONAL Gallery ^ ' xlvii, 244, 258 

Portrait Gallery xlix 
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NATURAL seleftion 
NATURE 

beauties of 

does not run smooth 

evasive 

Fuseli and ^ 

like Herbert Spencer 

ihediocre ^ 

putting salt on her tail * 

, sketching from 
studying from 

touch of , * 

truths from 
unity of 
works of 

•nature’s double falsehood ^ 

NAUSICAA 

and myself 

NfiY ” 

NECESSITY 

Free-will and 

NEGLECT 

NEGRI, Cavaliere Avvocato 
NELSON 

NEPTUNE, the god 
the planet 

NERO « , 

NERVES 

and postmen 
NEW ideas 
Nen^ Quarterly 
NEW Testament 

NEW Zealand xlv, xlvi, li, lii, 13, 32, 58, 96, 213, 251, 

NEWLANDS’ laW 

NEWMAN, Cardinal 

newspapers 

NEWTON, Sir Isaac 

nice people 

NICHOLAS Nickleby, Telemachus and 
night 

NIGHT-SHIRTS and babies 


292 

^37 

272 

142 

227 

136 

136 

4 

135 
133 

^34 

184 

136 
83, 84 


303 

194 
192, 193 
298 

67,321,326 
322-329 
57J. 374 
273. 357 
198 
256 

. . 318 

37 ^ 
75 
80, 81 
105, 217 

' 1.232 

345,346 

271-274, 286 
61 1 
185, 186 
^ 94 , 
35 ^ 
393 

193 

321 

81 


NIHILISM 

Nihilo, ex, nihil fit 
NILE,” “ Battle of the 
niobean folds 
NOISE, making 


220 

317-319 

280 

272 

380 
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Non-ego, ego and 

• 

327-329 

NON-LIVING and* living * 

66, 

Non omnis mortar 

362 

NONSENSE 

67. 70. J34 

humanitarian 

II6 

NORMAN fisherman 

• 29 

“ NOT on sad Stygian shore ” 

427 

NOTE-BOOKS of Samuel Butler, extras s from, in the New Quarterly 1 

Preface to vol. ii of * 

216 

Note-Books 0^ Samuel Butler (1912) 


NOTES 

370 

author the wor^ person to edit ot.even to write his own 216 

making 

91 

these 

265 

NOTHING 

315, 318, 319, 321 

NOTORIETY 

38t 

NUREMBERG 

260 

“ 0 CRITICS, cultured (Critics ! ’’ 

-395 

OBLITERATION of the Pa^, Sockty fo c 

296 

OBSCURITY 

373* 374 

after death 

293 

OBSERVATION 

370 

OCCASIONS, supreme 

270, 271 

OCTOGENARIAN 

361 

Ode for Sd, Cecilia's Day 

165 

ODOUR of defencefulness ” ^ • 

394 

ODYSSEY xlix, 25, 172, 191-198, 256, 280, 

306, 376, 384-386, 388 

a corpse to all who need Lang’s translation 

197 

and a tomb at Carcassonne 

198 

BunySn and 

191 

written by a woman 

• . ^97 

Odyssey rendered Into English Prose 

xlix, liv, 376 

See also Authoress of the Odyssey 

OFFERS of marriage 

228 

, OIL and water 

210 

OLD age 

61 

OLD masters, the, and their pupils 

^33^ 

OLYMPUS, Mount 

* 352 

OMISSION in art 

93. 9<^> 97 

OMNIBUS, studying faces in an 

134, 135 

OMNIPRESENCE of intelligence 

72, 73 

Omnium gatherum 

2 

ON the making of Music, Piftures and Books 

89-106 

“ ONE who knows a ^hing or two about Ethics ’* 

• 3 c> 9 “ 3 i 3 

OPERA, at the 

12^ 
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OPERA, Grand ^ 129 

Italian ' ' 129 

OPINION 542 

and matter 75> 7^ 

art of propagating 163, 164 

heredity or f)0§l-natal , ^z 6 

public 105, 263 

OPINIONS kept in the background ^ 1 297, 298 

OPPENHEIMS ^ 240 

OPPOSITE, its, lurks in everything 5 2, 5 3 

OPPOSITES 71, 301 

0KAC1.E in Ereti^hoft *' 18,19 

ORCHESTRA, the world an 131, 132 

ORCHID 310 

ORGANIC and inorganic 12, 72-75 

ORGANISM, our * 82 

ORGANS, and makeshifts 1 3 

and tools, analogies between , 382 

‘our 327, 342 

ORIGIN of life 41 

ORIGINALITY 295, 296 

“ ORiGiNE Siciliana dell’ Odissea ” xlix 

OROPA 285 

ORPHAN, a born 25 

ORTHODOXY, irreligion of 357 

OTHELLO, providence and * • 224 

OURSELF * • 364 

OURSELVES and the clergy 3 5 8 

“ OUT, out, out into the night ” 422, 423 

OVA, spermatozoa and embryos think almost identically , 9 

OVER-WORK 19 

OVUM, im.pfegnate 47 > 48 

OWEN, John Pickard, pseudonym xlvii 

OWEN, William Bickcrfteth, his supposed brother xlvii ' 

OWL, Stuffed 392 

OXFORD and Cambridge 223 • 

OXYGEN 72 

OYSTER, wljo would Want to kiss an ? 205 

PABULUM, mental and physical 76 

PADUA, Ilium and 194, 195 

PAGANi’s Restaurant li-liii 

PAIN 352,377 

felt by another • 298, 299 

PAINTER, an artist, not merely a mirror < 141, 142 

moral 236, 237 
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PAINTER, young, puzzling him 

158 

painter’s Vie^/s on Painting 

135-153 

PAINTING 

104 

an epitomizing of nature 

139 

and association 

136 

emotion, not forms or colours 

• 92 

useless 

172 

PALESTINE, return of the Je\j{s to 

• 240 

PALESTRINA • 

109 

Pall Mall Gazette, Homeric deity anc the 

. 

Pall Mall Magai^ifie 

^37 

PANCRAS, St., bells 

248 

PANDORA 


PANGENESIS 

65 

PANTOMIME 

262 

PANTS 

• 3?3 

PARABLES, the 

557 

PARACCA, Giovanni Antonio 

384 386 

PARALYSIS, Handel’s 

•. no 

Madame Patey’s 

no 

PARLIAMENT, Member of 

319 

PARROTS 

261 

PARRY, John 

257 

PARSEE, patient 

257 

Parsifal 

120 

PAST, future and 

221 

Society for Burial of th^ • 

180 

Society for Obliteration of the 

296 

PATER, Walter 

182 

PATEY, Madame 

no, 265 

PATIENTLY ” 

293 

PAUL, St. 

161, 189, 190, 3<2I, 551, 540 

PAULI, Charles Paine 

xlv, xlvii, xlix 

Paul’s, St. 

65,198,270 

PEA in boot 

556 

PEACE at the la§t 

568 

PEACE that passeth underftanding 

545 

pears’ soap 

209 

PEAS, shelling 

351 

PECKSNIFF 

422 

PECULIAR people 

344 

PEDALS or drones 

227 

PEOPLE, dull and quick 

297 

handicapped 

99, 100 

nice • 

395 

peculiar 

344 
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PERMANENT succcss, ephemeral and 

09 

o 

09 

PERSECUTION 

77 

PERSEUS, and Andromeda 

226 

and St. George 

225 

PERSISTENCE 

5^1 

PERSON, myself a idisappointing 

. ^57 

PERSONAL identity 

54 , 383 

PERSONALITY, double , 

236, 237 

of the author ^ 

346, 347 

PERSONIFIED sciencc 

PETERBOROUGH 

252, 253 

PETRIE, Flinders , * 

377 

V PHARISAISM ” 

201 

PHILHARMONIC Concert, at a 

129-131 

PHILIPPIANS 


PHILLIPS, Mr. 

350 

PHILOSOPHER, the 

16S 

philosopher’s ^one 

365 

“ philosophic Dialogue on the Origin of Species' ” 

xlv, lii,-32, 35 

philosophic mind, a truly 

39 

philosophies, God and 

334 

philosophy 

333 

common sense and 

33 ^ 

logic and 

335 

Philosophy of the Unconscious . 

xlvii 

photographed, why a lady gets 

« « 162 

photographer in every bush » ^ 

214 

photographer’s nature 

214 

photographs at Herculaneum 

232 

photographs of people in shop windows 

206 

photography 

xlix 

PHRYGIAN mode 

127 

PHYSiCAL,^and spiritual 

9 ^ 

excellence 

19 

mental and 

64 

pabulum, mental and 

7 ^ 

PIANO, well-tuned 

304 

piano-playing unconsciously 

46, 47 

PICCOLOMIIsI 

285 

PICKWICK, Mr., Hamlet, Don Quixote and 


picture 

426 

PICTURES 

364 

PICTURES, On the making of Music, Books and 

89-106 

PIENZA 

285, 286 

PIGS ' > 

254 

PILATE 

311 
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Pilgrtfn^s Progress 


188-192, 202 

PINS in cat’s toe^ 


152 

PINTURICCHIO 


277 

PIORA 


^75 

PIPE, tobacco 


40 

PLANETS 


• ,18 

PLANTS* intfodudUon of foreign 


84 

understanding ^ 


* 72 

PLATO ^ 


148, 85 

PLATT, Arthur' 


195,. .85 

PLAY 


L26 

PLEASURE •, 


115, .52 

morality and 


2f 

on knowing what gives 


153,207-209, .37 

PLOT 



PLOVER 


309- .\f 

PLUS nothing 


.21 

“ PODGING ” 


‘66 

POEM, a rhymed, should not exceed a sonnet in length 

•192 

POEMS, Butler’s 


387-428 

POETRY 


191, 192, 264 

better kept short 


197 

POETS,” “ the 


226 

POGGIBONSI 


277, 5^78 

POGNi, Ulisse 


277> 278 

POINS » » 


177 

POINT, gaining one’s * • 


355 

POINTS of view, two 


301 

POLLAIUOLO, School of 


145 

POMPOSITIES of virtue 


20 

PONTiFEX, Alethea, and Miss Savage 


xlvi 

Ernest 


• . 112 

POOR 


• 32^1 

^ POPE, the 


262 

Populm vult 


183 

j>ORPOiSE, The Contented 


232 

PORTLAND Road 


253 

PORTRAITS 


104 

PORTRAITS of S. Butler 


xlvii-lv 

POSITION of a “ Homo Urdus Libri ” 


154-166 

POSSESSING one’s soul in peace 


3^7 

POST Office 


289 

in Rome 


264 

POSTERITY 


368 

POSTHUMOUS honours # 


374 

life 


365.567.370 
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POSTHUMOUS recognition 
POSTMEN, nerves and 
POT-BOILER, The Complete 
POTATO shoot 
POVERTY 

POWER, knowledge is 
literary 

to make mistakes ^ • 

PRAISE 

PRAYER 

Lord’s 
PRAYER, A ” 

PRAYER-BOOK 
PRAYERS,” “ Family 
PRAYERS, family 

how I shed mine , 

PRAYING for rain 

PRE-LETHAL life 

PREACHERS, ^reet 

PREFACE to voL ii of Note-Books 

PREPARATION for death 

PRESCRIPTION, eating doftor’s 

Press^ N.Z. 

PRETENDING to know things one does not, ^upid 

PRIEST and his breviary 

PRIESTS 

of art • # 

“ PRIESTS’ Bargain, The ” 

PRIGGISHNESS 

PRIGS 

and blackguards 
PRIMITIVE 'Methodi§l Chapel 
PRINCE, Jones’s cat 
PRINCIPLES, First 


374 
8o, 81 
2^2 
48 

227, 321 

, 99 

105 

72 

, 427 

212-215 

356 

390, 425 

253 

xlvi 

i 3 i 

215 
33 ^ 

370 

• 224 

216 

569. J70 

516 

xlv, xlvi, li, lii, 52>}5 
209 

134 
‘ • 3 L 541 


237 

28 
28 
232 
348 
151, 152 
314-338 


fundamental 358 

PROBATE 3 46* 

PROCREATION,” “ wilful 292 

PROFANE ^atues, sacred and 137 

PROFESSIONALS, amateurs and 143 

PROGRAMME, descriptive 388 

PROGRESS, a desire to live beyond one’s income 4 

PROJECTED sequel to A/ps and SanHuartes^ Material for a 261-290 

PROMONTOGNO 266 


PROPERTY , 314 

PROPHETS, gods and * 339, 340 

stoning them 201 
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PROPOSING, art of 

292 

PROSE • • 

192, 266 

• poetical 

197 

translations from verse into 

i -)7 

PROSELYTE 

77 

PROSELYTIZING, eating and 

• 76, n 

PROTOPLASM 

i2 

and reprodudion ^ 

64, >5 

viscid • 

64, >5 

PROVERBS, the ^ 

201,^ 33 

[> PROVIDENCE 

224, 3 ^8 

and improvidence •, 

: 14 

and Othello 


genius and 

^ 79 

• tempting 

95 

PSALM, Penitential 


•“ PSALM of Montreal ” 

xlvii, xlviii, 1, 387, 392, 393 

PSALMIST, the 

20, 212, : 13 

PSALMS, the 

f 01 

PUBLIC, catering for the 

379 

ear 

162 

Handel and the British 

no 

hoodwinking the 

161 

life 

374 

my, a declining one 

376 

opinion 

105, 265 

wooing the ^ • 

379 

PUBLISHER 

371 

PUBLISHERS, myself and my 

166 

publishers’ antechambers distasteful 

380 

PUBLISHING at my own risk 

380 

PULLING Strings 

• . 4^6 

Punch 

• 208 

•^PUNISHMENT 

351 

PUNISHMENTS, rewards and 

369 

J»UPILS 

172 

the old masters and their 

13J 

PURCELL 

119, 124, 125, 187 

PURGATORY 

* 220 

PURSE, atrophy of the 

233 

PURSES, things and 

225 

PUZZLED atoms 

79 

PUZZLED to death 

206 

QUAILS • 

• 312 

QUARRELLING, Art of 

231 
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QUEEN, the 

3 ^^ 

of Heaven 

341 

QUICK and the dead 

2<82 

QUICK people 

297 

QUICKLY, Mrs. 

174 

QUICKNESS in seeing 


“ Quis Desiderio-? ” 

165 

QUixbTE, Don, Hamlet, Mr. Pickwick and ^ 

218 

RACE, the, and the individual ^ 

7 

RACHEL, Madame 

i82« 

RAFFAELLE 

259 > 33 ^ 

' the Ansidei 

144-149 

RAILWAY, L. & N.W. 

346 

RAILWAY, line of, the la§t six inches of a 

387 

‘rain 

332 > 

Handel’s shower of 

iir 

RAIN-DROPS of new experience 

36 

ra%;aia 

» 291 

“ RAMBLiNGS in Cheapside ” 

263 , 

RANGITATA 

270, 291 

“ RAPE of Lucrece ” 

192 

RAPSON, E. J. 

165 

RARITY 

37 ^ 

RATTLESNAKE, an intelleftual 

270 

RAVENS 

• » 255 

READING aloud what I write • , 

106 

READING and writing 

333 

REAL blasphemy 

348, 349 

REASON, common sense, and faith 

• 334 

faith and 

170* 3 ^i» 340 

Reasoner^ - 

xlvi 

REBELLIOUSNESS 

339 ' 352 ^ 

RECOGNITION, poSthumOUS 

374 * 

RECONCILIATION 

333-359 

Reconciliation, A Step towards 

lii, 38V 

RECORD Office 

00 

RECORDS and Memorials ” coUeded by R. A. Streatfeild 

1 

RECTORY ‘ 

340 

REFLECTION 

551 

REFLEX adion 

85. 351 

REFRESHMENT, Sense of 

la 

REGRET 

348 

RELATIVE importances 

93-96 

RELATIVE minor * < 

227, 261 

RELAXATION of effort 

10 
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Index 


10.., 147, 148, 


RELlSlON 

co§termong«fs of , 

, science and 
women and 
RELIGIOUS light, dim 
REMBRANDT 

biiying a 
REMEMBERING 

REMEMBRANCE after death • I 

REMORSE,*’ tVo sonnets 
RENAN 

RENT,** “ pay me thy • 

REPENTANCE, academic system and 
REPRODUCTION, ad infinitum 

• and memory 

discontent of the germs inside th parents 
t protoplasm and • 


28, J35. J36, 353. 334 
224 
29 

2-9 

3'‘5 

152. 172, 178, 237, 304 

149. I o 

5 - 7 . 8 

367, 368, 374, 3 '6 
389. .4 4 
3 4 
3 )5 
I '3* 
J8 
>3 

8, 1 )2, 
64, ')? 


REPRODUCTIVE sySlcm 

^5 

REPUTATION 

218, 377, jSo 

cheap 

249 

ladling 

154 

money and health 

30 

shade, colour and 

136 

Requiem^ Mozart’s 

120 

RESERVE between parents and children 

24 

RESPONSj^LiTY, moral 

525 

REST , 

9, 10, 321 

RESURRECTION ' 

330 

ResurreHion of Jesus Chrili, Evidence for the 

xlvi, 1 , liii, 37 ^> 383 

RETIREMENT 

379 

RETRIBUTION^, forgiveness and 

35 <^ 

RETURN of the Jews to Pale^ine 

• 240 

REVENGE, gratitude and 

.* ...348 

L-REVERSION, my 

xlviii, 55 

selling a 

231 

to ancestors 

61 

REVIEWERS 

154 > 195 

REWARD, ten shillings 

348 

REWARDS and punishments 

• 369 

RHODES, Cecil 

374 

RHYTHM and memory 

52 

RHYTHMS 

63, 66, 67 

RICHES 

321 

RICKMANSWORTH 

253 > 254 

RIFT, little, within the lute 
‘‘ RIGHTEOUS Man, The ** 

• 9 

308, 321, 387, 394, 595 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS 

2<Jo-202 

RIVER of death 

. 565 

RIVER of memory 

3.6 J 

ROAD, hang-on-to-a-great-man 

381 

ROBBERY 

314 

ROBERTS, Arthus, 

150 

Robinson Crusoe 

' 202 

ROCRSTRO, W. S. xlix. 

109, no, 126, 252, 255 

ROMAN Catholic f ^ 

34 S^ 

Rot^an Emperor 

( 215 

ROMAN Emperors 


ROMAN Empire • 

206, 207 

•ROMANES, G. J. 

xlviii 

ROMANS, the 

200-202, 345 

ROME 

xlv, ?64 

«i Church of 

345 

ROSHERViLLE Gardens ‘ 

262* 

ROTHSCHILDS 

45, 240 
xlvi, xlyii, 27& 

RQ^AL Academy Exhibition 

RUBENS 

232 

RUDIMENTARY Organs in machines 

3 ^> 39 » 40' 

RULES for making literature, music and pidurcs 
RULES for tuning the harpsichord, Handel’s 

9 ^ 93 

126 

RULES of life 

4 , 358. 359 

RUN smooth, Nature does not 

142 

SACK of Khartoum , 

• « 

M 5 

SACRED and profane Statues * 

137 

SACRO Monte, Varallo-Sesia 

xlix, 19& 

Varese 

262 

SAILOR 

• 316 

Archdeacon Farrar not an excellent 

214 

SAiLOR-hpY and chickens 

246 

ST. dunstan’s bells 

24^ 

ST. John’s College, Cambridge 

xlv-xlvii, li, liii, liv 

ST. LAWRENCE, Gulf of 


ST. MORITZ 

261 

ST. PANCRAS’ bells 

248 

ST. Paul’s Cathedral 

65,198,272 

SAINTS 

2II, 210 

SALES of my books, analysis of 

375 . 379 

SALT, putting, on Nature’s tail 

155 

SAMSON 

*79 

Samuel Butler y by C. E. M. Joad 

Iv 

Samuel Butler : a critical Hudy^ by G. Cannan 

( ^ 

Samuel Butler : a memoir^ by H. F. Jones 

478 

' liii, liv, 385 
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Samml Butler : a sketchy by H. F. Jones 

Samuel Butler, aufjjor of Erewhon : the man and his work, by J. F, 
Harris 

Samuel Butler CoUeHion at St, John*s College, Cambridge : a catalogue 
and commentary^ by H. F. Jones and A. T. Bartholomew 
Samuel Butler : critic and philosopher, I y P. J. de I.ange 
‘‘ SAMUEL BUTLER .* after thoughts/’ le iure by H. F. Jones 
“ SAMUEL BUTLER, author of Erewhon ’ : a paper read before the 
British Association of^omoe|: pathy 
SAMUEL BUTTER, author of Erewhon ” : a paper read before 
the Historical Society of St. Jc in’s College, Cambridge 
’ “ SAMUEL BUTLER : tecords and men trials,” colleded by R. A. 
Streatfeild • 


liv 

Uu 

iv 

Iv 

iv 


SANCTIFIED by faith 

'58 

SA^o di Pietro 

;84 

Sans souci of indifference 

; 6| 

, Santa Eamiglia, with clothes drying • 

8i 

‘‘ SANTO Diavolo ” 

:76 

SATAN 

; 55 

Saul 

59, 6o, II7,* 51 

SAUL in the cave 

214 

SAUSAGES 

.. ^ 7 ^ 

SAVAGE, Eliza Mary Ann 

xlvi, xlviii, liv 

SAVOYARD, melancholy 

85, 84 

SAXONY 

125 

SCAFFOLDING, WOtds a 

90 

SCARLAf’Ti, Domenico 

108, 124 

SCARLET fever '• * 

58 

scARTAZZiNi, Signor 

268 

SCHERTA 

xlix, 3 57 > 377 

SCHLIEMAITJsT 

377 

SCHOOLMASTERS, eamcSt 

. 231 

SCHUBERT 

130 

, SCHUMANN 

* 209 

SCIENCE 

158, J 50 . 5 J 5 , 54 * 

and business 

218, 219 

* and religion 

29 

and theology 

347 

‘‘ Enfant Terrible ” of Literature and 

, 182-199 

men of 

220 

personified 

546,347 

SCIENTIFIC terminology 

219 

SCIENTISTS and drapers 

219 

SCOTCHMAN at Boulogne 

. ^54 

SCOTT, Sir R. F., Ma^er of St. John’s College, 

Cambridge li, liii 

SCYLLA and Charybdi^ 

252, 33 ^, 353 
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scYLLA’s'cave of scientific terminology 

SEA-SICK 

SEA-SICKNESS 

“ SEARCHER of souls, you who in heaven abide ” 
SECCOMBE, T. 

SECULAR thinking 
SEED, mu^ard 
SEEDS. 

SEEING j * 

colour 

* painting depends on 
quickness in 
§;egni 

seigel’s Syrup, Mother 
Sek^ions from Previous Worksy etc. 

fELF 

self-confidence t 

SELF-INDULGENCE, intelledlual 

selfishness 

SELINUNTE 
SELLS, what, a book 
SENSATIONS 
SENSE 

of need, my reviewers’ 
of touch 

voice of common 

SENSES, the link between matter and mind 
SENSIBLE men * * 

SENSITIVENESS to ncwspapcrs 
SENTIMENT 
SEPARATION 

judicious 
of relations 
union and 

SEQUEL to Alps and San^uaries, Material for a Projeded 

SERIOUSLY, taking life and death too 

SERMON preached by two people 

SERMONS, Unprofessional 

SERPENT, s.mgle 

SERPENTINE, ducks on the 

SERVANTS 

SESIA, Val 

SETTLEMENT in the ^eps of the Union Bank 
SEVEN Sonnets, and a Psalm of Montreal ” 

SEX V 

SEXUAL matters * 



219 

256, 

237 


77 


4^5 


Hi 

162, 

163 

< 

343 

00 

370 


137 

139 - 

-143 


137 


137 


276 


Z 99 

xlviii, 575, 587 
81 

226 , 


19 

. 355 

194 

160, 161 
54 

338 

193 

252 


229 

294 

336 

I 230 

232 

25 

78, 79 , 
261-290 
364 
300* 
200-215 
80 


58 
84 
283 
82,85 
1.587 
228 

25.24 
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SHAi^, colour and reputation 


1)6 

light and . 


138, 159. 335 

SHADOWS, our ideas 


91 

SHAKESPEARE 6, I 5 , 20, 25, I04, III, I 5 5, 

160. 17J, 177, 178, 191, It.Z, 



364, 369, 370, 386, 391, 4i7 

Handel and 


, III 

my father and 


I it 

Shakespeare's Sonnets Reconsidered 

xlix, 376, 384, 390, 3)1 

• SHAKESPEAREAN WOrds 


2 71 

SHAM art and Jreat art 


d 55 

SHAN States 


3 18 

^ SHARP, virtue tunes herself 


10 

SHAW, George Bernard 


ii, 

SHAW, Mrs. George Bernard 
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SHE-BEAR 
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t. SHEPHERDESS, china with lamb 
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SHEPHERDS 


15, 418 

SHOCKS 
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shoolbred’s 


219 

SHOPKEEPER, artiSl and 


168 

SHORTENING 


97 

SHOULD riches mate with love ’’ 

175 

SHREWSBURY 


xlv, xlviii, 350 
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SICILIAN origin of the Odyssey 


xlix 

SICILY 


xlix, 1, 276 

SICKNESS 


77 

SIDDONS, Mrs. 


272 

SIENA * 
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and S. Gimignano 


. 276-279 

SILENUS 


252 

•SILVIO 


266, 267 

SIMILARITY 


48 

SIMONY, modern 


171 

SIMPLIFICATION 


93 > 94 

SIMPSON, the sculptor 


198 

SIN 


• 425 

a mountain 


21 

SINAI 


312 

SINCERITY 


153 » 347 

a low virtue 


161 

SINGAPORE 


388 

SINS, my secret 


• 4^5 

that are worth committing 
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SISYPHUS 

551. J5‘. 562 

SITTING quiet after eating 

. 77 

SIXPENCE, Jubilee 

' 33 . 134 

SKELETON in cupboard 

320 

SKETCH-BOOKS, literary 

238 

SKETCHES, Written 

238-260 

SKETCHING from nature 

♦ 135 

skin; dropping off 

of one’s teeth l ^ 

84 

168. 

SKX entuning the 

( 165 

SLADE, Mr. 

291 

SLADE Professorship 

xlviii^ 

^LEEP and death 

18 

SLEEPER 

426 

SLEEPING beauties 


•SLIPSHOD memory 
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thinkers * 

357 . 

SMALL things 

3 ii 

SMALLEY, Mr., Redor of Bayswater 

107 

SMITH and the Rangitata 

270 

SMITH, Mrs., and the Queen 

322 

SNAILS, slugs and superstitions 

3 

SNAKES, poisonous 

396 

SNAPSHOTS 

379 

SNAPSHOTTING a Bishop 

256 

SNAPSHOTTING Archdeacon Farrar 

213, 214 

SNIPE ♦ 

227 

SO-AND-SO, Mrs. * 

354 

SOAP, Pears’ 

209 

SOCIETIES, learned, moulting yearly medals 

206 

SOCIETY, and Christianity 

f 358 

for Burial of the PaSt 

180 

for .Obliteration of the PaSt 

296 

for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

zo% 

for Repression of Erudite Research 

180 

for Suppression of Useless Knowledge 

296 

of Authors 

38I 

SOGLIO 

265, 266-270 

soLARio, Andrea 

148 

SOLICITOR, family 

396 

Handel and letter to 

117 

wound in the, serious 

87 

SOLICITORS 

30. 31 

SOLOMON, Song of 

201 

SOLOMON in all his glory 

225 

“ SOMETHING ” 

57 
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SOMEft'HiNG out of nothing * 51, 

SON, my • . 

^ojNf of Man 
Songs without Words 

SONNET, rhymed poem should not exc ted in length a 
SONNETS, Butler’s. See Poems, Butler’ i 
SORROW within sorrow 
SOUL 

• SOULS, and books • ^ 

transmigjation of 
SOUND and silence 

^ SOUP • 

SOURCE, Great Unknown * 

SOUTH Sea Islanders 
SOVEREIGNS in the ^reet 
SPARKS 

• SPEAKING voice, Handel and the • 

SPECIALISM and generalism 

Spe Bator • 

SPECULATION 

astronomical 
SPENCER, Herbert 
SPENLOW and Jorkins 
SPERMATOZOA 
SPIDER 

SPIRITUAL, physical and 

treadmill ^ 

SPOILED tarts * 

SPONTANEITY 
SPONTANEOUS generation 
SPORTS • 

SPRINGS, hot and cold 
SPURGEON, Mr. 

» SQUANDERING 
SQUARING accounts 
SQUARING the account and karma 
STAGNATION 

STARS ahead of and behind us 
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STATICAL 

STATUES, sacred and profane 
STEAD, Mr. 

STEALING music 
STEAM-BOAT 
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STEPS in ice 
STERILITY of hybrids 
STEVENS, Alfred 
STEVENSON, R. L. 

STILL-BORN On reaching birth 
STOMACH ^ 

STOMACHS, our mental 
STONE, philosopher’s 

“ vivo ” , ^ 

STORES, Butler’s 
STOP, I had better 

where to < 

STORIES, unwritten articles, essay's 
“ STOWED away in a Montreal lumber room 
STRAD 

^STRAIGHTFORWARDNESS 
STRAND, the • 

STRANGE flesh 
STI^EATFEILD, R. A. 

STREET, man in the 
sovereigns in the 
STREET preachers 
STRING and knife 
STRULDBRUGS, Literary 
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and research , 

STUDYING from nature * 

STUFF 

STYGIAN shore 
STYLE 

SUBDIVISIBLE matter 
SUBJECT *^nd treatment 
SUBJECTS, choice of 
familiar 
Titles and 

SUBSTANCE 

eternal, unchangeable, underlying 
universal 

SUB-VICIOUS 
SUCCESS, bored by 
capping a 

ephemeral and permanent 
financial 

my own ‘ 

SUCCESSORS, who will be man’s 
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SUFFERINO, mental 

SUGAR 

SdiCIDE 

Smfe de Pikes^ Handel’s ninth 
SULLIVAN, Sir Arthur 
SUMMER 
SUN 

Sunday Times % 

SUNDAY walks^ 

SUPERNATURAL, the Church and the 
SUPER-ORGANIC kingdom 
SUPERSTITION 

SUPERSTITIONS, life, snails and slugs 
SUPERSTITIOUS foundations 
SUPPLY 

^ Suppressio veri 
SUPREME occasions 
Susanna 

SWEDE, an impulsive 

SWELL, a, all round 

SWELLS 

SWIFT, Dean 

SWINDLING 

SWITZERLAND 

SYKES, Mr., at Cambridge 

SYMBOtt • 

SYMPHONY for Part II of Nandssik 
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348 

349 
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353 
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TABACHETTI ^ 3 ^4 

TABARD, t)je 2^5 

Tabulae rasae 5^3 

Tabulae scriptae * • 3^5 

TADPQLES • 48 

^ TALK, perhaps originally confined to scholars 89 

TANTALUS 35 I> 3 ^^ 

•TARTS, spoiled 1 

TECHNICAL Inftrudion, College of 

TECHNIQUE, money and , i 37 

TEDDER, Mr., librarian of the Athenaeum Club 172 

TEETH 3^3 

TEETOTALLER 5 ^^ 

TELEMACHUS ^5 

and Nicholas Nickleby 193 

TELEOLOGY • 

TEMPERAMENT, cquaU ^^8 

mean tone 
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TEMPERAMENT, philosophy and equal 

f 

333 

TEMPTING Providence 

95 

TENNYSON 

182, 187, 195, 241, 

would have spoiled Handel’s music 

112 

TERBOURG 

244, 245 

TERMINOLOGY, Scientific 

, 219 

97 

TERSENESS 

TERSIFYING # 

97 , 

TEST, literary man’s ^ 

, 105, 106 

367, 368 

of faith 

TESTAMENT, Greek , 

liii < 

c New 

345 > 346 

Old 

201 

TESTIMONY 

330 

Y;hackeray 

177.1^7 

THAMES Embankment i 

238, 259^ 

that-way-and-it-isn’tness 

227 

THIJBES 

232 

THEIST 

' 321 

and Atheist 

344 • 

Theodora 

114 

Theodora and Susanna 

117, 118 

THEOLOGY, Science and 

345 

THEORIES, forming and discarding 

388 

THERE doth great Handel live, imperious Still ” 

427 

THIEVES falling out 

* * 295 

THINGS, and purses * • 

223 

great 

179 

great and small 

312 

THINKERS, slipshod 

357 

THINKING ^ 

68 

seciilar 

162, 163 

THIS-WAY-AND-IT-ISNESS 

227. 

THOMAS, Bertha 

^ 77 ‘ 

THOUGHT 

62, 63 

and word 

89-91* 

without words 

. 89 

THOUGHTS)- my 

217 

THREE hundred a year ‘‘ deadening ’’ 

27 

THREE-SCORE years and ten of immortality 

6 

TICINESI 

357 

TILLBROOK, ReV. S. 

371 

TIME 

220 

and life, accidents of 

366 

heals wounds 

■ 366 

paSl^ present and future 
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Timon of Athens^ Pufcdl’s 

^NKERiNG a sonnet 

TINTORETTO 

TITIAN 

TiTL^ requisitions on 
TITLES and Subjefts 
Titus Andronicus ^ 

TOBACCO, crumb of • 

pipe 
plant 

TOBACCONIST, my * • 

Tom Jones 
TOM Jones 
^ONIC 

TOO much, what is ? ^ 

TOOL 

TOOL-BOX 


TOOLS 
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TOOTHACHE 
TORTURE of death 
TOUCH, sense of 
TOUCH of nature,” ‘‘ One 
TOUCHES, inarticulate 
TRADB,*art and 

TRAGIC expression • • 

TRAIL and writing 
TRAIN, and hedge 
excijrsion 
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TRANSLATING the Odysscy 
TRANSLATION, a dislocation 
from Martin Chic::^ewit 

TRANSLATIONS 

from verse into prose 

TRANSMIGRATION of SOuls 

TRAPANESE Origin of the Odyssey,” “ On the 

TRAPANI 

and Gadshill 
TREADMILL, Spiritual 
TREATMENT, subje 61 and 
TREATY, secret, with oneself 
TREGASKIS, Mr. 

TRESPASSES • 

TRINITY Hall 
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Triumph of Time and Truth 


TROAD, the 

glix, 286-290 

TROJAN War 

261 

TROUBLE-SAVING 

306 

TROY 

377 

TRUBNER and mysQlf 

154 

TRUISMS 

33 f, 338 

TRUNK,* packing our 

96 

TRUTH ^ ^ 295> 301-307, 

311, 312, 359 

absolute 

^ 315 

absolute, pretty safe from 

55 

and Convenience ^ * 

301-313 

• guesses at 

354 

TRUTH-TELLERS, professional 

223 

TRUTHS from nature 

156 

TIDING to know 

^59 

TRYING to make myself like things 

209 

TRY-YOUR-STRENGTHS, moral 

185 

TUK]^ H. S., A.R.A, 

' 244 

TUNE, it is a wise tune that knows its own father 

119 

TUNING, Handel's rules for 

126 

TUNING death flatter 

365 

virtue sharp 

20 

TURK, and marriage 

287, 288 

TURNPIKES 

340 

Twelve Voluntaries and Fugues by the celebrated Mr. Handel 

, 126 

TWO incomprehensibles « ^ 

329 > 330 

TWO writers 

237 

TYLOR, Alfred 

157 

TYNDALL, Prof. 

235 

TYPES of humanity, rich and poor 

* 45.46 

“ TYRANTS pew no more shall dread ” 

115, 116 


Ulysses 

ULYSSES 

and Penelope 
UMBRELLA 
UNBURYING citks 

Uncle Tom*s Cabin 

UNCONSCIOUS action 
association 
death 

humour and Dickens 
humour, myself and 
memory 
theory of the 
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25, 194, 195, 199 
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377 

267 
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Unc^scioiis^Memory 
Unconscious,, Philosophy of the 
SWDERSTANDING 

peace that passeth 
• UNDERTAKINGS, abandoned 
UNIMAGINATIVE, the, ate as children 
UNION ind separation 
UNION Bank . 
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and multftude 
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UNIVERSAL subftance 
UNIVERSE, the 
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UNIVERSITIES 
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^University Calendar, Cambridge 
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UNKNOWN, God and the^ 


330-3 ,2 

known from the 
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, UNLUCKY, lucky and 


221 

UNORTHODOX 


381 

UNPOPULAR, myself 


379 

UNPROFESSIONAL Setmons 


200-215 

UNREST 


321 

UNSEEN kingdom 


3^5 

UNSEEN-^RTOrld 


5 , 3 ^ 5 > 355 

UNTUNING the sky • • 


165 

UNWRITTEN laW 


91 

URNS, Etruscan, at Volterra 


. 279-282 

USEFULNESS, art and 


172. 173 

USELESS knowledge 


296 

• 

VAL Bregaglia 


• 266 

•VAL Leventina 


273. 357 

VAL Sesia 


283 

valentine 


80 

VALUES 


292, 293 

VANITY of human wishes 


220 

• 

“ VANQUISHED slaves ” 


116 

VARALLO-SESIA 


xlix, 1, 198, 277, 285 

VARESE 


262 

Vates Sacer 


370-372 

VEAL and calf 


282 

VEGETARIAN 


. 368 

VELASQUEZ ^ 


132,178 

VENICE 


277 
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VENUS, transits of 

. / ' ^34 

“ VENUS and Adonis ” 


“ VENUS laughing from the skies ” 


“ VERDI prati ” 

269 

VeritcUy de minimis non curat 

503 

VERROCCHIO ^ 

. 145 

VERS?. 

192 

into prose, translations from r 

197. 

poetry and prose * 

X 192 

VESUVIUS 

350 

Viale at Pienza, the , 

285 < 

VIBRATIONS 

52, 61-68 

VICE and virtue 

18, 20, 21, 359 

VICES of meanness 

26 

VICTIMS, man remains on friendly terms with his 

’78 

viEN Tiane c 

588, 

VIEW, two points of 

301 

VIEWS on Painting, A Painter’s 

133-153 

VINCI, Leonardo da 

259, 260, 3*84, 386 

VIOLIN 

331 

VIOLIN-MAKER, Furbet the 

242, 243 

VIOLIN-PRACTISING 

272 

VIRGIL 

148, 182, 368 

VIRGIN with Child 

232 

VIRTUE, hone^y a low 

161 

meannesses of 

' '' 26 

vice and ^ ' 

18, 20, 21, 359 

wages of 

292 

VIRTUOUS and idle apprentices 

332 

VIRTUOUS life, my 

c 

VISCIDITY of protoplasm 

64, 65 

VISCOSIlT 

52 

VITTORIO Emanuele ii 

273, 

ViVISECTION 

394 

“ voi che sapete ” 

?54 

VOICE of common sense 

35 ? 

VOICE of the Lord 

355 

VOLCANO/ ardic 

178 

VOLITION 

68 

VOLTERRA 

279-285 

VOWS of mode;>t competency 

293 

VUAITEE ” 

357 

WAGES of birth 

292 

WAGES of virtue « 

292 

** WAIT till the clouds roU by ” 

262 
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WAiTEE,^’ ^mfand 

557 

^AiTiNG to be hired 
v^alks in the Regions of Science and Faith 

194# 

24 

WALKS, Sunday 

J48 

WALLACE, A. R. 

183 

WANEMERING 

126 

WANTS and creeds 

34 ^, 543 

WAR again^ machines 

39 

WARDOUR Styet 

i 3 i 

WASHING-UP 

' 96 

WASPS 

76 

WASTE 


WASTE-PAPER baskets, mental 

ii 7 

A^ATCH, an intelligent creature 

3<3 37 

mending with pickaxe 


WATCH-CHAIN 

"9 

WATER, channel for 

355 

oil and * 

210 

WATER-COLOUR drawings 

• lii 

WATER-DIPPER* 

13 

WATSON, Hon. Mrs, 

i ^5 

WATTS 

151 

Way of all Flesh xlvi, 1 , li, liv, 112, 152, 

571, 376, 584 

WE were two lovers standing sadly 

425 

“ WEAKNESS is Utter ’’ 

3 ^^ 394 

WEATHER 

298 

WEiSMANN and the germ beiii^ tRe proper Parting point 

8, 9 

WELCOME, welcome, Mighty King ” 

117 

WELLINGTON, Duke of 

198 

WELLINGIPN, N.Z., Bishop of 

33 

WESPIN, Jean de 

384 

WESTMINSTER Abbey 

• 198, 295 

WETTERHORN, Handel and the 

• 115 

WHAT is’t to live if not to pull the Strings ” 

•4.6 

WHILE now without measure 

114 

' WHISTLING Handel 

59 

WHITMAN, Walt 

178 

WHO paints a pi£l:ure, writes a play or book ” 

• 4 i^ 

“ WHY ? ” 

5 ^, 335 

WIDOW 

395 

WIFE, my 

250 

WIFE of Bath 

264 

WILFUL procreation ” 

WILL, reconSlrudiing 

292 

596 

WIND Concerts, at tMe 


WINDOW cleaning 
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WINTER 

• 4 ' 

WISDOM 

167, 171, i 75 ,'' 2 oy- 20 S 224. 

and foolishness 


from the West 

287 

worldly 

293. 294 

“ WISE men flatteAng ” 

. ”5 

WISHER, vanity of human 

220 

WIT 

372 

no professor of 

223 

wiTcft in Macbeth ^ Mrs. Hicks and 

250 

“ WITH darkness deep ” 

I18 

“yriTH pleasure ” 

II5 

“ WITH their vain mysterious art ” 

II4 

WOMAN 

227 

crumby 

269, 27b 

* Gothic 

249 

WOMAN suffrage 

228 

WOMANISH men 

341 

wofes 

^95 

WOMEN 

228, 229 

and religion 

2 ^ 9 * 341 

WOOD, H. J. T. 

l,li 

Woodsta 

273. 274 

WOOING the public 

379 

WORD, thought and 

89-91 

WORDIST, a great 

' " 145 

WORDS 

505 > 536 

a scaffolding 

90 

and colour 

143 

and feelings 

74 

and ideas 

60 

juggles 

90 

like rfioney 

. 91 

organized thought 

89 

Shakespearean 

27.1 

WORDSWORTH, Dorothy, her Journal quoted 

284 

WORDSWORTH, William 

« 185 

only a,poet, not a musician 

II 2 , II3 


WORK, ancient 
and the body 
men’s 
my 

our, looking to see where it is wrong 
poetical, the less a man creates, the better 
to last must be good t 

WORKING classes 


19a 

14-16 

427 

382-386 

137* 15^ 

I4i 

7 

341 
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woifciNC|^*M£n’s College • 


5(5, 205, 204 

WORLD • \ . 


28, 334 , 354 , 37 ^ 

. a gamblmg-table 


4 ^ 

an orche^ra 


131, 132 

and genius 


575 

and the individual 


5 

gpverned by self-intere^ 


4 

not wise 


• 4 

of the unborn % 


9 

pervadefj by come-and-go 


. 6 

spiritual and physical 


' 73 

this masks a greater , 


75 

unseen 


3 , 167, 325, 

WORLD to Come, Life of the 


367- 86 

WORLDLY wisdom 


293, 94 

WORLDS, imaginary 


234, i 5 

two 


17 

WORMS 


.128 

WORSLEY, Reginald E. 0 


242, 243,/ 5 i 

WORTH doing 


^76 

WOUND in the solicitor 


87 

WOUNDS, scars of old 


378 

WRANGLING 


337 

WRATH to come 


27^ 

WRITER 


248 

young 


370 

write’Rs* two 


^37 

WRITING, and trail 


92 

for a hundred years hence 


106 

slowly 


. 19 

uncof^sciously 


47 

WRITS of our thoughts 
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“ X.Y. 2 .,” pseudonym 
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• YANKEE Handelian 


III 

‘‘ YEA ” 
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YOUNG, advice to the 


• 27 

YOUNG people 


23, 24 

YOUTH, gauntlet of 


104 

YPRES, two barri^ers at 


257-260 

ZOOLOGICAL Gardens 
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